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IF it be true that nobody ever wrote a dull autobiography, 
because the dullest would in spite of themselves say 
something profoundly interesting, if only by way of 
explaining how they came to be so dull, this cannot 
be said of biography. Mr Lytton Strachey has destroyed 
the palate of the public for the conventional official 
biography. There are still a few readers and critics— 
ex-Ministers and such people—who disagree with Leslie 
Stephen’s dictum that most official biographies are a 
mixture of bungling and indiscretion; a few who still 
profoundly reverence the House of Commons tone in 
literature, who relish mere echoes, and fight shy of 
impressions at first hand. To them we may commit all 
full-dress political biographies, in the hope that the 
story of their own achievement or failure may be 
recorded with the restraint and taste shown by the 
biographer of Lord Ripon. Until Mr Lytton Strachey 
flamed into an amused world, biographies had been, in 
the main, written by politicians for politicians. Every 
Prime Minister hopes and expects to have his ‘ Life’ 
recorded in three volumes and published in fine type 
with a selection of flattering portraits; a subordinate 
Minister’s expectations are limited to two. But the 
biographer should be chosen from among his followers 
or acolytes, pledged to correct pose and erase any 
blemish. That Cromwell should have asked Cooper—or 
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some lesser artist—not to shirk the wart on his face, is 
inconceivable to the ‘ministerial breed’ that hankers 
after posthumous fame. The weakness of official bio- 
graphy is its soullessness. There is no difficulty in con- 
necting a prominent politician with the public events 
which he shaped or which shaped him; but the man 
himself is apt to remain a lay figure clad in the robes 
of the Garter or in those of some other high order of 
chivalry. The book before us does not suffer from these 
defects. 

George, first Marquess of Ripon, descended on his 
mother’s side, through the Earls of Buckinghamshire, 
from Hampden, traced his descent also through the 
Robinsons and Francis Worsley to Cromwell. He had 
inherited the facial disfigurement of his great ancestor. 
He was proud of it, and, although by no means devoid 
of aristocratic hauteur, he was so humble and lowly of 
heart that he would have resented eulogy untempered by 
honest criticism. Ruskin, discoursing on the Stones of 
Venice, remarked that restored history is of little more 
value than restored painting or architecture, and that 
the only history worth reading was written at the time 
of which it treats. He excepted such volumes of 
biography as contained letters, memoranda, and journals 
which had escaped destruction, declaring them to be 
the unrestored portions of the fabric of a man’s life, 
indispensable to the psychologist and the student; pages 
that a cynical or sympathetic reader gladly turns to 
when weary of the ‘ mere echoes’ with which nine-tenths 
of an official biography are commonly filled. From 
these unrestored fragments some scholar, delightful 
handler of prose and verse, is enabled to contrast the 
rapid and progressive deterioration in the class that 
from the time of Pericles acquired ascendancy at Athens, 
with a similar phase of English public life, when the 
‘mongers, as Aristophanes called them, began to take 
the place at Westminster of the landed classes and the 
families of ancient culture. 

Lord Ripon was no ‘monger’; he belonged to the 
disappearing class. Born at No. 10, Downing Street, 
during the ‘transient and embarrassed’ occupancy by 
his father of Walpole’s old house, the delicacy of his 
boyhood as well as his father’s prejudices deprived him 
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of the advantages of a public school and university 
education. An only child, he grew up among the flat 
woodlands of a corner of Lincolnshire, in the old house 
of Nocton which belonged to his mother and which, 
when times grew hard, he was forced reluctantly to sell, 
in order to keep unhampered the Yorkshire property 
of Studley Royal. Nocton was famous for its lily- 
carpeted woods, and afforded enough sport to inspire 
the boy with that love of shooting, fishing, and en- 
tomology which neither a political career nor the 
Church of Rome disturbed. It was in the aloofness and 
stillness of the park at Nocton that he acquired what 
his biographer, accurately striking the characteristic 
note of his character, describes as that ‘ secretive habit,’ 
which lasted him through life, ‘of reading himself into 
opinions of his own and saying little or nothing about 
them until they had become convictions beyond recall.’ 
When, nearing the age of fifty and Grand Master of 
the English Freemasons, having quitted a few months 
earlier Mr Gladstone’s Government upon a political issue, 
he resolved to accept the sacramental authority of the 
Pope, no Freemason or old colleague or intimate friend 
had an inkling of his intention. Only Lady Ripon 
suspected, but even she was uncertain, although she was 
aware that for many months he had retired with 
volumes of Newman and the early Fathers to that 
austere bookroom at Studley which, sunless and fireless, 
he persistently occupied from early manhood to old age. 
He married, in his twenty-fifth year, his cousin 
Henrietta Vyner, grand-daughter of his uncle Earl de 
Grey. Lord Goderich, as Lord Ripon was then by 
courtesy called, was described by his friend Tom Hughes 
as a Revolutionary Radical and a Christian Socialist— 
terms equivalent to those of Bolshevist or Pacifist 
to-day. ‘You speak of rich, idle, and capitalists,’ his 
friend Charles Kingsley wrote to him; ‘I think putting 
the latter worthies into the same category with the 
two former may give needless offence. But Goderich’s 
extreme views of universal brotherhood, denouncing as 
he did the right of ‘aristocracies of talent,’ although 
they gave offence to his family, met with the warm 
approval of his friends Kingsley and Tom Hughes. 
Their effect upon Frederick Maurice, the ‘ Prophet’ as 
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he was called and the leader of the band, was very 
different. Goderich soon found that he had forfeited 
the good opinion of the Prophet; and, although he took 
this fall from grace good-humouredly, and although his 
democratic outlook on life remained unchanged, yet, 
when he stood for Hull, his opponents were quick to 
note the moderation of his election address and the 
compelling forces which led him to ally himself with 
Liberalism of the tepid and orthodox type. 

If his family and his Whig relatives had hoped that 
his wife would exercise a restraining influence over his 
advanced opinions, their hope was never realised ; for, 
although Lady Goderich professed no adherence to any 
religious group or political party, her opinions, through 
life, were in strong sympathy with those of her husband 
and of the friends of ‘Christian Socialism,’ who were 
also her friends in the early days of her womanhood. 
When the ‘centre of gravity of his political views shifted 
from Christian Socialism to political Radicalism,’ hers 
remained fixed. In time, she became the central figure 
of a small coterie of sincere and earnest men, of whom 
Goschen and W. E. Forster were the most prominent 
figures. She was the intimate adviser and friend of 
William Harcourt during long years between the loss of 
his first wife and his second marriage. The Ripons had 
but one child, but children were gathered to Studley 
Royal from the highways. Tom Hughes and his children 
were often there. Dicky Doyle, who should have been— 
as Mr Disraeli said to the present writer once at Longleat 
—Court painter to Queen Titania, was a constant guest ; 
and his pictures are full of tiny figures that he saw 
running about the grounds of Fountains Abbey. 

Lady Ripon was extraordinarily wise. Not pro- 
foundly read, careless of logic and discarding philosophy, 
her mind flew along channels of sympathy and tender- 
ness to the practical solution of the problem of the 
moment. Her sanity curbed the impulsive brilliance of 
William Harcourt; her rectitude was a guide to the 
ingenious tortuosities of Goschen; while her loving kind- 
ness often proved a balm for the sensitive misgivings of 
W. E. Forster. Always at the service of those who were 
in doubt or difficulty, she turned a colder aspect upon 
the successful and shrank from the triumphant. Her 
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heart went out to lame dogs and winged birds—to men 
who under a complacent or combative exterior appealed 
in private for help. With Mr Gladstone she was never 
intimate, much as she admired his gifts, staunchly as 
she supported his policy. He made no call upon her 
resources of pity. Although she had but one child of 
her own, children and the love of them supplied her 
with the satisfaction that other women found in amuse- 
ment or society. Never happier than when she could 
lure to Studley her little nieces, the fairy children of her 
brother Robert Vyner, she was deeply interested in 
another near relative, a small orphan girl of singular 
mental poise and abnormal powers of enchantment in 
one so young—the only daughter of Julian Fane. Her 
parents had died young, and her father’s memory, 
embalmed in the hearts of a few devoted friends, was 
enshrined in a volume of verse edited by Robert, Lord 
Lytton. Ettie Fane was under the guardianship of 
Henry Cowper, her uncle; and the days at Studley were 
red-letter ones when, with his little ward’s hand resting 
on his knee, his delightful restrained wit flashed across 
the company assembled there. 

Perhaps, of all her relatives and friends, Lady Ripon 
loved best Henry Cowper and her eldest brother Clare. 
Clare’s was a romantic figure. In his quiet home at 
Newby, presided over with singular grace by his beauti- 
ful old mother, Lady Mary Vyner, or at Newmarket, 
where he found much happiness, Clare Vyner excited 
among men and women that interest which refined and 
chivalrous sportsmen often inspire. Lord Hartington, 
as a rule so reserved, once said that, of all the men he 
had ever known, he liked Clare Vyner best. Lady 
Ripon and her brother had much in common, besides 
their charming looks and gentle ways. Neither was 
robust in health, and both lived aloof from the world of 
fashion, loving the society of intimate friends. Another 
motherless child found a home at Studley. Since the 
time when he was left with a baby son upon his hands, 
William Harcourt had turned to Lady Ripon for comfort 
and advice. His boy grew up under her care. Hardly a 
day passed when Lady Ripon was in London that 
William Harcourt or his son was not to be found in 
Carlton Gardens. 
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Lord Ripon moved with composure amid the hurly- 
burly of other people’s children and grandchildren. His 
regular habits were undisturbed. Punctuality and order 
were for him sacred rites. If for a long day’s sport in 
the Western Hebrides the hour of starting was fixed, 
Lord Ripon waited for no one. At Studley as the hands 
of the clock pointed to the hour, he would stalk into 
dinner; and his guests must conform or follow. At ten 
minutes past ten, after his nightly cup of tea, he would 
rise from the round table at which he habitually sat, and 
taking a book under his arm, with a half-comic, half- 
ceremonious bow, would proceed to bed. Whether in 
the Isle of Harris or at Studley, whether in London or 
at Simla, the fixed routine was rigidly followed. 

It did not require the remarkable skill of his son with 
gun, rifle, and rod to attach him to sport and to his 
Yorkshire moors. For some years he rented from Lord 
Dunmore stalking and fishing in the Isle of Harris, but 
it was always to Studley Royal that he returned gladly 
whenever free from the political burdens that he had 
himself sought as part of that duty to his neighbour 
which was the motto of his life. He was a keen, 
perhaps an overkeen, shot. He was an untiring walker 
for his build and weight. When sport over the moors at 
Dallowgill or the stubbles at Hutton was not available, 
he would stroll companionless for hours in the grounds, 
with their series of ornamental lakes and eighteenth- 
century Gazebos, with which the taste of that period had 
adorned—or dimmed—the glories of Fountains Abbey. 
The house at Studley Royal was unpretentious, even 
plain, but the deer-park and timber were beautiful ; 
while Fountains Abbey, for dignity, massiveness, and 
romantic charm, is unsurpassed. 

For fifty years, from 1859, when Lord Ripon became 
Under Secretary for War, until 1909, when he died, 
within a few months of his retirement from office, he 
was seldom free from the performance of high adminis- 
trative functions; and throughout those years his 
honesty and patience, his single-mindedness, his love of 
order and accurate methods, whether at the War Office 
or in India or as President of the Council, made amends 
for any qualities of eloquence or genius which he may 
have lacked. By his subordinates he was respected, 
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and by his colleagues he was sincerely liked. If he 
roused no enthusiasm, he inspired confidence, which 
perhaps is a better thing. In India, to quote Lord 
Hartington’s eulogistic phrase, he was so popular that 
there is no knowing what measure he could not carry, 
and ‘ this popularity seems to me to have been earned in 
the most legitimate manner and entirely by the con- 
viction, which you and your colleagues have been able to 
bring home to all classes, that you and your Government 
were devoting your whole energies to measures for 
improving the condition of the people and developing 
the resources of the country.’ 

To have drawn from Hartington, sparing of praise, 
so warm a benediction was a feather in Lord Ripon’s 
Viceregal cap. If, however, Hartington’s words had 
found an echo in India, they would have met with a 
different response at home. Lord Ripon was never a 
popular figure in England beyond the confines of his 
own West Riding. He belonged to a class of adminis- 
trators who, from the accession of the House of Hanover 
down to the end of the Victorian era, served the country 
uncheered by popular favour, and without any reason- 
able hope of posthumous fame. As a rule, a statesman 
who rouses no hatred inspires no enthusiasm. Palmer- 
ston, the mountebank, as he was dubbed by the youth- 
ful band of Christian Pacifists who hated his swagger, 
when he died ten years later, was lamented by Tom 
Hughes in very different terms: ‘Poor old Palmerston ! 
I can’t help feeling as if I have lost a personal friend.’ 
His enemies had ended by loving his shrewdness, daring, 
insularity, and good-nature. Among his successors, Mr 
Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr Lloyd George, 
because of the hatred or admiration that an electric 
personality stirs in the hearts of men, are sure of that 
fame which outside a library is denied to the average 
Prime Minister. In the long roll of men who climb to 
high political office, a few only are sure of posthumous 
fame; the rest are sure of nothing but four pages in a 
supplement to the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Kingsley’s admiration of Palmerston grieved Lord 
Ripon greatly. ‘I cannot doubt that Viscount to be 
the most unprincipled man in the House of Commons 
next to Disraeli,’ he wrote to Tom Hughes, adding, ‘to 
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set up Lord Palmerston as the man to be Prime Minister 
is just about the most wretched error and miserable 
falling-down before cleverness (genius he has not) I can 
conceive. Within ‘five years, as Lord Ripon’s biographer 
observes, he was contentedly serving under this ‘self- 
seeking adventurer’ in his second Administration. Lord 
Ripon was not to blame. In politics there are no irre- 
vocable sensibilities. Lord Ripon, when young and 
steeped in enthusiasm, was surprised at his own 
conversion to the view that ‘poor old Palmerston’ 
possessed virtues which he failed to discern in Lord 
John Russell. Thirty years later he expressed no 
surprise when Lord Rosebery, who, ‘as a Peer and an 
Imperialist, was anathema to the Radicals in the House 
of Commons,’ found himself embarrassed by the clamour 
of those unbending stalwarts who offered to serve under 
him when he was engaged in forming his Government. 
Ten years later, Lord Ripon, now thoroughly dis- 
illusioned, could afford to look with amusement upon 
the ‘relatively easy task’ of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, into whose Cabinet the Liberal Imperialists, 
headed by Mr Asquith, rushed—with two notable ex- 
ceptions—with indecent haste. 

Lord Ripon’s letters show that high standard of 
loyalty to party leadership which he adopted early in 
life and maintained to the end. Mr Gladstone’s retire- 
ment, after his defeat in 1874, chimed with Lord Ripon’s 
entry into communion with the Church of Rome. 
During the following years he felt that he had put 
an end to his chance of a return to office, but, smarting 
under Mr Gladstone’s attack upon the Church of his 
adoption, he determined not to accept an exclusion 
which might be interpreted to confirm the imputations 
cast by Mr Gladstone upon the loyalty of Roman 
Catholics. He definitely attached himself to Hartington, 
who had been elected Leader of the Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons, and henceforward became one of 
the most eager attendants at the party councils which 
met at Devonshire House. Alternately with Lord 
Granville, he entertained the Liberal party leaders in 
Carlton Gardens on the eve of the session, when 
Hartington read the Queen’s Speech which was due to 
be delivered on the morrow. 
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During the fateful days in May 1880 when the choice 
of a Liberal Prime Minister was in doubt, Lord Ripon, 
although anxious for office, stood firmly by his chosen 
leader, and watched his old associates pass swiftly over 
to Mr Gladstone. His biographer makes less clear the 
events that followed the final retirement of Mr Gladstone 
in 1894, when once more the loyalty of politicians was 
smartly tested. Lord Rosebery’s temperament, so 
different from the cheerful resilience of Campbell- 
Bannerman, struck a tragic note in the kindly heart 
of Lord Ripon, when he found his chief deserted by 
the men who had forced the Premiership upon him. 
Lord Morley’s recollection is that Lord Rosebery was 
well aware of the difficulties that confronted him 
when he reluctantly accepted the task imposed upon 
him by Queen Victoria. If so, his forecast was a true 
one, for towards the end of the year his Cabinet was in 
such confusion that, according to a letter of Mr Asquith’s 
to Lord Ripon, written two years later, consultation 
between the Prime Minister and the leader of the House 
of Commons had to be carried on by a third party, 
presumably Mr Asquith himself. When Lord Rosebery’s 
harassed Government fell, and the Liberal Party was 
crushed at the General Election that followed, the 
troubles over the leadership of the party were not 
ended. Amid recriminations and aggravated rivalries, 
Lord Ripon seems to have been the first to endeavour to 
bridge a gulf that was unbridgeable. When, after 
differences and provocations, including the unexpected 
emergence of Mr Gladstone from his retirement at a 
moment of unusual tension, Lord Rosebery resigned the 
leadership of the Liberal party, and at a farewell meet- 
ing held in Edinburgh was supposed to have nominated 
Mr Asquith as his political heir, Ripon never abandoned 
hope of his leader’s return. ‘I found Rosebery full of 
life, he wrote to Lord Spencer, ‘and evidently beginning 
to work for a future leadership free from the Harcourt 
connexion. I hope he will not try to push matters too 
quickly.’ 

From Dec. 11, 1896, when this letter was written, 
to Dec. 12 two years later, when Sir William Harcourt, 
writing to Lord Ripon from his home at Malwood, 
described the ‘ situation as intolerable, and declared his 
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resolve not to appear in the House of Commons again 
as leader, rumours and sectional intrigues were rife. 
‘What Gladstone had been to Hartington and Rosebery 
himself,’ Lord Ripon’s biographer writes, ‘ Rosebery was 
now to Harcourt.’ It may have been so, and Sir William 
Harcourt certainly believed that a ‘ plot for a Rosebery 
restoration was actually on foot’; but of these plots and 
intrigues there is, as yet, very meagre proof. When 
Campbell-Bannerman was unexpectedly chosen leader 
of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons, Ripon 
was surprised ; but his keen sense of discipline and party 
loyalty led him to accept the party choice and to abide 
by it. Throughout these difficult years, when Campbell- 
Bannerman was so bitterly assailed, Ripon was always 
there to comfort and support. ‘State your policy plainly 
in your coming speech,’ he wrote from Studley in Novem- 
ber 1900, ‘and then, when we meet before the session to 
consider the line to be taken, say distinctly in the face 
of Asquith, Grey, Fowler, H. Gladstone and the rest, 
that, if you are not supported in that policy by the 
party as a whole, they will have to find another leader. 
I am pretty confident that they will shrink from the 
necessity. Lord Ripon was not mistaken. They 
shrank. 

In the summer and autumn of 1901, the ‘revolt of 
our Lib. Imps—the Chartered Company, as I call them,’ 
Campbell-Bannerman wrote to Ripon, had failed; ‘the 
Asquith demonstration squib fizzed off the wrong way, 
and for the present all things go well.’ But, although 
Sir Henry could write lightly of the ‘intrigues,’ Ripon 
was full of indignation at ‘the way in which Asquith 
and others behaved to you’; and, believing that a break 
was inevitable, he expressed a strong hope that ‘no 
patched-up arrangement’ would be made. He need have 
had no apprehension. Although there were ‘rival 
tabernacles, the great majority of the Liberal Party 
were with Campbell-Bannerman and Ripon. Liberal 
Imperialism in its schismatic form counted only a few 
adherents. When it became evident that Mr Balfour's 
Administration was near its end, and that Campbell- 
Bannerman was the alternative Prime Minister, the rats 
began to hasten away from the foundering Liberal 
League. A final stand was made by Sir Edward Grey 
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and Mr Haldane. Deserted by their friends and com- 
panions, they endeavoured to make terms. It was 
intimated to Sir Henry that, if he would consent to 
sterilise his influence by going to the House of Lords, 
leaving Mr Asquith to lead the House of Commons, the 
last of the Liberal Leaguers would enter his Cabinet. 
Ripon advised strongly against this solution of a 
problem whose gravity he questioned; and Sir Henry 
referred the matter to an arbitrament where decisions 
for him were final. The story is well known. Lady 
Campbell-Bannerman was an invalid, but her faculties 
and judgment were unimpaired. Standing before one 
of his faithful colleagues, Sir Henry pointed with his 
finger to the ceiling of -the room in which they stood, 
and said, ‘She says no.’ This settled the matter. The 
Liberal Leaguers accepted the decision; the Govern- 
ment, under Sir Henry, was formed ; and Lord Ripon, in 
his seventy-eighth year, consented to take the Privy 
Seal and the leadership of the House of Lords. 

From 1900 onwards the two men were knit together 
by enduring friendship rare in political life. When there 
came a moment of great sorrow to Lord Ripon and he 
had passed his eightieth year, he told Campbell-Banner- 
man, then Prime Minister, that he was old and battered, 
and good for nothing but the quiet that should precede 
the grave. But the Prime Minister—himself not far 
away from the final call—remembered the help and 
uncomplaining devotion he had always received from his 
colleague. ‘I most earnestly hope that you will remain 
among us, setting an example, keeping us to principles 
when we are tempted to stray, and by your wise and 
kindly spirit winning the affectionate admiration of all 
around you.’ 

It was not until another eighteen months had passed, 
after Mr Asquith’s succession to the Premiership, that 
this tough veteran, the last of the old guard, who had 
been in Palmerston’s Cabinet with the grandfather of 
Sir Edward Grey, now his colleague, and had as another 
colleague ‘Loulou’ Harcourt, who had often sat on his 
knee as a child, ‘ finally doffed his harness, not on account 
of age or infirmities, but of a difference of opinion 
which might have happened at any time.’ It is a curious 
commentary upon the Liberal critics of Mr Lloyd 
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George’s ‘autocracy’ and his supposed suppression of 
Government by Cabinet, that the reason for Lord Ripon’s 
resignation, his refusal to identify himself with the 
action of Mr Asquith’s Government in yielding to the 
inflammatory appeals of the Protestant Alliance, was 
for the first time made known to some members of Mr 
Asquith’s Cabinet by reading in Lord Ripon’s biography 
his letter of resignation to the Prime Minister of the 
day. Chivalrous and loyal to the last, Lord Ripon 
allowed Mr Asquith to state or imply as the true cause 
of his retirement the false reason of advancing age and 
failing health, leaving him to suffer in silence the adverse 
comments of the Roman Catholic world, rather than 
risk the danger to the Government—especially from their 
Irish supporters—if the true story had been revealed. 
The sorrow that darkened the last two years of Lord 
Ripon’s life was the loss of his wife. After fifty years of 
companionship—and never was the word better exem- 
plified than in the relation of these two married people— 
Lady Ripon died. She was his closest friend and coun- 
sellor. Every conclusion, slowly and laboriously formed, 
every contemplated action, was first brought to her 
whose advice he never set aside. In spite of sickness 
and pain, from which she was never altogether free, her 
smiling eyes and charming voice were ready always to 
be placed at his service. Her sofa was a throne of grace. 
On one occasion, Auberon Herbert, her cousin, led his 
two beautiful curly-headed children, the late Lord Lucas 
and his sister, up to her sofa saying, ‘We three are 
republicans, but you, dearest H. A. T., are our Queen.’ 
‘Mr Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield, wrote Sir 
Arthur Helps from Hughenden, ‘agreed in one thing, 
their admiration for Lady Ripon.’ Her correspondence, 
if lacking in brilliancy, betrays in every line the sweet- 
ness of her character. From Rome in 1876 she wrote : 


‘I am supposed to be enjoying my travels wildly, and, if 
only I had a little less pain, I should do so, for I find to my 
surprise that age has not numbed my powers of appreciation 
of what to one appears beautiful, and I am as indifferent as 
ever to bad food, waiting at stations, travelling in the dark, 
and the hundred and one little things that put so many people 
out. ... On Saturday Lord R. had an audience at the 
Vatican. The Pope was very gracious and said that his 
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conversion had cheered him up in his days of affliction. 
I have had a long talk with Archbishop Howard. He used 
to be a partner in the days of my youth. He looks so con- 
tented and prosperous while he talks of the present terrible 
state of things, but, as he says, going to Heaven is all that 
signifies. One understands his complacency without sharing 
his opinions. .. . I am very fond of Mrs Arthur Sidgwick. 
I only saw Henry Sidgwick at his brother’s wedding, but, 
if he is as good a philosopher as speaker, Cambridge has 
reason to be proud of him indeed. I did not think the stam- 
mering a real drawback, and otherwise he was perfect.’ 


Many are the extracts from Lady Ripon’s letters that 
could be quoted to show her fine discrimination, although 
she had no pretensions to style, and wrote upon impulse 
out of simple friendship. ‘Lord Northbrook interests 
me (she says). He is so warm-hearted, and that cold 
sarcastic manner is merely a mask. I should think he 
was always haunted by the fear of being carried away 
by sentiment.’ Of W. E. Forster she says, ‘He is an 
overgrown baby who never had his fling when young’; 
and of Lord Ripon she wrote: 


‘We went to Rome this time last year. I think Goderich 
becomes happier every day. A life of rule is so soothing 
and attractive to his disposition. I sometimes think that if 
I were to die, he would be tempted to join some community ; 
but he would not yield to the inclination, devoted as he is to 
the old Duty to your neighbour of the Catechism.’ 


Perhaps with some persistence in this train of thought 
she had urged Lord Ripon to visit once more Dr Newman, 
who was getting old and very frail. Lord Ripon spent 
two happy days at the Birmingham Oratory, the memory 
of which remained with him for the next thirty years 
of his life. 


‘I was more than charmed with the great man, as you justly 
call him, but it was on this occasion, just as it was when I saw 
him before, his wonderful simplicity which struck me most— 
a gentle modest simplicity which is more saintly than 
anything I have ever seen, though Father Douglas in Rome 
has a good deal of it. We were, I think, both shy at first 
(of course I was); but, as time went on, it wore off and we 
talked about all sorts of things and people charmingly. You 
see his intellectual power flashing out through his modesty 
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in a way unlike anything I have ever seen before, and some- 
times the sparkle of an almost unconscious sarcasm, playful 
not malicious, but recalling many things in his writings. In 
all he said of others there was a wonderful gentleness and 
fairness, whether he spoke of Gladstone or Dr Pusey or 
whosoever it might be. He seems much older in the face 
than in his movements, which are singularly swift (that 
seems to me the appropriate word), and show the naturally 
eager temperament of the man. This morning I attended 
his Mass at seven and received Holy Communion from him.’ 


At this time, and throughout the two succeeding 
years (1878-9), the idea that he might again hold office 
was forming in Lord Ripon’s mind. His aspiration and 
his consequent attitude towards the Liberal Party are 
well explained by his biographer. In all questions of 
domestic and foreign policy he took an active interest, 
and never lost a chance of urging his views upon the 
Liberal leaders. His mistrust and dislike of Palmerston 
in the days of early manhood were in middle life trans- 
ferred to Lord Beaconsfield. His hatred of Disraeli 
was an unreasoning obsession, much as his hatred of 
Palmerston had been. 


‘I cannot doubt,’ he wrote (1878), ‘that Lord Beaconsfield 
has really unconstitutional theories and tendencies in the 
direction of the * Quarterly Review” article. I do not think 
that these theories have any hold on the country ; and, when 
Lord B. is out of the way, he will have no successors in this 
part of his political teaching. But I fear the effect of it on 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales; Hartington and others 
may have to meet and overcome the evil consequences of 
these pernicious doctrines on Royal minds.’ 


There was no reason for alarm. Such reflexions and 
fears are the commonplaces of controversial politics. 
But Disraeli’s mind, mystical, adventurous, and robust, 
could make no possible appeal to one who, however 
honest, as Mr Gladstone said of Jane Austen, ‘ neither 
dives nor soars. Lord Ripon mistrusted alike the diver 
and the soarer. It was this mistrust that had led him 
from Frederick Maurice into the Roman fold. During 
the intervening years he had read much, and had faced 
the three questions that Kant said it was the business of 
philosophy to answer. To the inquiry, ‘What can I 
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know? What ought I todo? For what can I hope?’ 
he had found no reply other than the pontifical formule 
of the Catholic Church. Probability was for him no 
guide of life. He required the certainty which he could 
only find in Rome. 

Having accepted the doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
he judged all things by her standards. He had moved 
away from the Radicalism of his youth, and moved 
towards the Whiggism of his parents. So much a Whig 
had he become that he would quote with approval Lord 
Acton’s dictum that the danger is not that a particular 
class is unfit to govern; every class is unfit to govern. 
Like all Whigs, he had ceased to feel active doubt. 
Morals, politics, the world, were full of problems, but all 
were soluble by the application of a few simple rules. 
The mind’s health, as well as the body’s, lay in routine— 
a rule of life. He refused to believe that his country- 
men, with whom he had always been on such excellent 
terms, caring for their welfare and working for it, would 
acquiesce in the conclusions of Mr Gladstone’s pamphlets 
on the Vatican Decrees. To persecute him as a Catholic, 
and shut him out from the field in which he had worked 
all his life, could not happen, unless Mr Fox was right, 
and men persecute because they love persecution. And 
thus it came to pass, as his biographer asserts, that he 
set his heart on entering the next Liberal Cabinet. His 
diary is quoted, where he tells of the message sent 
through Lord Hartington’s private secretary. In 
another’s diary the following passage refers to the 
episode : 


‘A few days ago I showed Lord Ripon a list which, when 
I was at Chatsworth, Harcourt had made of candidates for 
office in the next Liberal Government. The following day 
Lady Ripon said Goderich was surprised at the omission of 
his name. I said I never supposed, nor did Harcourt, I felt 
sure, that Lord Ripon had office in view, having, when he 
became a Catholic, abandoned all idea of it. That evening 
after dinner, he called me to his room, and said that he wished 
me to know that his views of his eligibility for office, as 
a Catholic, were not what they were five years ago. His 
position in the country was stronger than it ever was 
before. ... Lord Halifax, the only man with whom he 
had discussed the matter, was of opinion that he might 
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be included in the Cabinet notwithstanding his religion. 
Whether it would be wise of a Prime Minister to give him 
office he was not prepared to say; that would depend on 
circumstances; but he wished me to know that he did not 
consider himself, and he did not wish it to be assumed that 
he did consider himself, “ out of the running.’’’ 


In the following spring (1880) he was Governor- 
General of India. He succeeded Lord Lytton, described 
by Lord Ripon’s biographer as being ‘ in his dreams and 
his pose more Disraelian than his hated chief.’ No one 
who ever knew Robert Lytton could connect him with 
‘pose’ of any kind. It was true that he saw visions and 
dreamed dreams, delightful compound as he was of 
statesman and poet, of cultured mind and youthful 
heart. He may have inspired hatred in political 
opponents who never understood or knew him. Of 
those who were fortunate enough to be honoured with 
his friendship, most men and all women loved him. His 
Indian administration, like that of Lord Ripon after- 
wards, was bitterly criticised, according to the angle and 
prejudices of the critic. The hostility to Lytton’s 
frontier policy was part of the stock-in-trade of the 
Liberal Opposition of the time. Ripon’s frontier policy, 
as he found himself forced to admit, was a continuation, 
not a reversal, of that of his predecessor, although its 
sequence was adroitly concealed under the verbal re- 
pudiation common to all party manceuvres. 

When General Gordon resigned the private secretary- 
ship to which Lord Ripon had appointed him, making 
(as he owned) a ‘bad selection,’ that resignation 
was the direet consequence of the glimpse of ‘self- 
seeking, jealousy, petty intrigue,’ and insincere political 
manoeuvre, of which he got many a proof on the way 
out. This Gordon told a young companion, Eugene 
Brett, who was A.D.C. to the Viceroy at the time; and 
he admitted it freely to Lord Ripon before they parted. 
For many months after he returned home, Gordon 
spent days and days at the India Office doing what he 
could to ‘send out reinforcements to Baring’; for to 
Evelyn Baring, who had proceeded to India as Financial 
Member of Council, Gordon looked as the one man who 
would ‘run straight, if only he could be adequately 
supported against what he called the backstairs interests. 
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‘ Baring cannot stand with no one to support him,’ was 
the burden of his warning. 


‘ Now I think,’ he wrote, ‘ it is very obvious why the Council 
may fear ... [a certain “reinforcement ”], for there is no 
doubt but that his presence, supporting Baring, would drive 
the other jingo lot out of the field. I do think that in justice 
to Baring he ought to have some one who you would know 
would assist him in his troubles.’ And again, ‘The Chinese 
Government have a system under which men who belong to 
the College of Censors go through the country and report on 
the deeds of the local authorities. These censors have a right 
to address the throne which cannot be questioned. . . . They 
are a wonderful lot, and often die in defence of their rights. 

. Well, to-day I censored Lord Northbrook, and told him 
it was mean not to send out reinforcements to Baring, who 
was surrounded by bores; that Baring was a man who, if 
he was not supported, would resign; that H.M.G. had put 
him there and ought to help him.’ 


Reinforcements, as Gordon called them, were sent. 
But there was no ground for pessimism. Lord Cromer, 
as he afterwards became, could take care of himself. 
Lord Ripon’s biographer has not had access to the letters 
written home by Evelyn Baring during the many weeks 
when Lord Ripon lay at the point of death from an 
attack of typhoid fever, from which he was rescued by 
the skill and experience of his doctor, Jock Anderson, 
who remained Lord and Lady Ripon’s lifelong friend and 
adviser. During that time, when the Government of 
India was nominally in other hands, its real director 
was Evelyn Baring, who, though only recently arrived, 
by his coolness, lofty intelligence, and stubborn character 
very soon found all the threads between his fingers. 
That later there were difficulties in the relations between 
Lord Ripon and his Finance Minister cannot be disputed ; 
but, thanks to two generous minds that recognised the 
nature of each other's difficulties, they were adjusted. 
When the parting came, Lord Ripon admitted that the 
loss of Baring was serious, as ‘they had got to under- 
stand each other thoroughly’; and he knew he could 
‘rely upon Baring absolutely in the hour of difficulty.’ 


The most characteristic portrait of Lord Ripon 
appears in the second volume of the biography. It was 
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taken in the garden at Studley by his almost adoptive 
son, ‘ Loulou,’ the present Lord Harcourt. He is seated 
dressed in the suit of homespun which, if renewed in the 
course of years, showed no distinctive badge differentia- 
ting it from its predecessors, with the inevitable book 
open beside him. The attitude, the curious platform, 
which was intended as a preservation from damp and 
could be pushed or carried easily from point to point— 
the whole picture, in fact, is to the life. Short of 
stature, unstriking in feature, Lord Ripon could carry 
himself with dignity and effect. His utterance was 
clear, his voice somewhat rough, but he spoke in private 
and in public with ease, often with pathos, and with a 
sincerity that replaced eloquence. An optimist by 
temperament and conviction, it was from ‘ Prosperity 
Robinson’ that he inherited this persistent buoyancy. 
But his simple faith in a Divine Power that was specially 
engaged in safeguarding his decisions had also much to 
do with it. Whether as a Freemason, or later as a 
Catholic, he never doubted the validity of his orders. 
He had no need to wrestle, like his great ancestor Crom- 
well, with troubling thoughts. Obedience came as 
easily to him as rebellion to more imaginative souls. 
Leadership, whether of the Pope or of Campbell-Banner- 
man, was one of the cardinal truths of life’s battle. To 
follow worthily the preacher of a doctrine he believed to 
be true, or the chief of a political party which was his, 
was, as George Eliot, whom he read admiringly, had 
explained, as ennobling as leadership itself. 

The home life of Lord Ripon was centred in Studley 
Royal. For centuries the monks of Fountains influenced 
the lives of the country folk who inhabited that stretch 
of Yorkshire from the cathedral town of Ripon to the 
weird rocks of Brimham, and to the fringe of the moors 
at Dallowgill. In what degree that influence is still 
operative is one of the unexplored secrets of history. 
All that apparently remains are the lovely arches of the 
Abbey, standing desolate below the wooded slopes from 
which, on winter days, high-flying pheasants were 
driven, immune except from the destructive skill of the 
son of the house. And what will remain in the coming 
years of the influence and charity, in its broad Greek 
sense, of Lord Ripon and his wife? What will remain of 
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the memory of their son Oliver, whose relation to his 
mother was so loverlike and intimate, and of his wife, 
Sidney Herbert’s daughter, so beautiful, so brilliant, and 
so beloved? To recall them all there is not even a 
ruined arch. 

England is far behind France in the recorded story 
of her people’s lives. When English muniment rooms 
are ransacked, the searchers are apt to select documents 
that bear upon events inaptly called public, and to place 
aside those that refer to more intimate things. In 
France an acuter sense of relative values obtains. And 
yet Littré regretted that every family, however 
humble, had not preserved its archives and some record 
of its moral history. Unfortunately, politics and war 
have absorbed an undue share of attention in the 
written history of mankind. In a noble passage a 
writer of the 19th century speaks of the great river 
courses which have shaped the lives of men, as having 
hardly changed; while even those lesser streams, the 
life-currents that ebb and flow in human hearts, still 
pulsate to the same needs, the same loves and terrors. 
Even so; even if there is a broad sameness of the 
human lot which never alters in the main headings of 
its history—hunger and labour, seed-time and harvest— 
there are variations of poignant interest to the artist, 
the poet, and the historian. 

So far, it is to the novelist and not to the biographer 
that the wise reader looks for a picture of life as it 
really is. A truer appreciation of the function of 
biography would subordinate the recital of events to 
environment, would place, even before achievements, a 
man’s hopes formed in youth, their realisation or shatter- 
ing in after-years, and would record the every-day life 
of a man and a woman, amid those common things 
which, after all, are the only setting in which character 
is formed or blasted. 


ESHER. 
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Art. 2—NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH NAVY AFTER 
TRAFALGAR.* 


SEEING that it is hoped to revive the project of founding 
in the University of London a School of Naval History 
—a project which the late war held up—it seems 
appropriate on this occasion to select for the Creighton 
Lecture a subject which would indicate how much 
remains for such a school to do. Judged by the 
standards of modern historical scholarship, naval history 
between Trafalgar and Waterloo is a trackless desert. 
There are many other periods that have been no better 
worked, but the one we are about to consider probably 
surpasses all others in importance and instruction. So 
much may be said with confidence, not only because it is 
nearest to our own times, but also because of its striking 
analogy to the history we have recently been living. 
For a great part of the period it turned on a mortal 
commercial struggle, the issue of which for many 
exhausting years hung in the balance. This is but one 
of the analogies of which I have spoken, but I place it 
foremost for the sake of emphasising a special aim in 
the scheme it is hoped to inaugurate. 

In defining the scope of the proposed School of Naval 
History it was never the idea that it should be concerned 
only with the operations of the Royal Navy. The word 
‘ Naval’ was intended to connote the whole activities of 
our life at sea. We already knew enough to appreciate 
that the successes of the Royal Navy owed much to the 
correlative enterprise of our oversea merchants and our 
mercantile Marine. I need hardly tell how the experi- 
ences of our last war have deepened, illuminated, and 
intensified that impression. Here then is a further 
reason for the choice of my subject. Never perhaps 
were the resourcefulness, enterprise, and courage of our 
mercantile community a weightier factor in a great war 
than when they found themselves face to face with 
Napoleon’s colossal system for boycotting our trade. 
Yet it is still the obscurest and least studied part of the 
story. It is the more to be regretted, for a main reason 





* The Creighton Memorial Lecture, delivered on Oct. 11, 1921, at King’s 
College, London. 
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why Naval History has become so much a close borough, 
in which the general historian seldom ventures to tread, 
is undoubtedly that our trade history has been so much 
divorced from Naval History. Yet in truth each must 
remain obscure out of the light of the other. They are, 
in fact, twins which can never be quite happy apart. 

This is but one of the still dark aspects of my subject, 
and there are so many others that it is difficult to deal, 
even in outline, with all the accepted views which cry 
most loudly for revision. From Trafalgar to Waterloo 
is nearly ten years—obviously too big a canvas for one 
short lecture. I would, therefore, ask your main 
attention to the period following Nelson’s victory, the 
period in which, after the Third Coalition collapsed, we 
were left to carry on the world-war practically alone. 

Looked at from the purely military point of view 
(the only one, except perhaps the diplomatic, from which 
it has been studied) the course of the war seems to have 
violated all sound doctrine. Thus seen, it is a series of 
sporadic and apparently unrelated efforts in which our 
small army was used in driblets nearly all over the 
world with no consistent policy. No concentration of 
effort is visible anywhere; so that, in contrast with the 
justly admired conduct of the great military and political 
leader who was opposed to us, it all looks like amateurish 
child’s play, and, as such, it is often dismissed with 
contempt. Yet it was this child’s play that won, and 
won, as it seems, miraculously. For half the period 
which extended from the downfall of the Third Coalition 
to Elba, we had, practically single-handed, to face one of 
the greatest masters of war the world has ever seen, 
with nearly the whole of Europe at his back in subjection 
or alliance. Yet we survived in such vigour that we 
were in due time able to revive and in a great measure 
to finance the last Coalition, which finally brought our 
great adversary to his knees. 

How was it done, if all sound war doctrine was 
violated? Where the facts have been so imperfectly 
studied it would be idle to attempt a final judgment. 
But clearly revision is needed ; and all I would endeavour 
to indicate is the line on which revision could proceed. 
It is not without hesitation that I do so. It is difficult 
to offer an apologia for the Government of the time 
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without seeming to trench on the sanctity of a cardinal 
military principle ; I mean the principle of concentrating 
the utmost possible force against the main strength of 
the enemy. So valuable and even sacred is this article 
of faith that even to seem to question its applicability to 
all possible conditions of war is to raise at once a cry of 
heresy. But here lies encouragement to proceed. A 
charge of heresy connotes the existence of dogma; and, 
of all diseases from which strategical thought can suffer, 
dogma is the most fatal. When dogma steals in at the 
door, reason flies out of the window. Principle always 
has a tendency to ossify into dogma; and, at the first 
symptom of such degradation being on foot, the applica- 
tion of a little historical massage may safely be prescribed. 


On this occasion I would begin the treatment by 
quoting two dicta, one mediz#val with an almost 
devotional note, the other modern, practical and coldly 
scientific. The first is from ‘ The Libel of English Policy’ 
written in 1436— 


‘ Kepe well the sea that is the wall of England, 
And then is England kept by Goddes hand.’ 


The second is from Colonel Henderson, than whom, as a 
writer on war, I believe no higher authority exists in this 
country. In his ‘Science of War’ he lays down what he 
calls ‘the great maxim that the naval strength of the 
enemy should be the first objective of the forces of a 
maritime Power, both by land and sea.’ If now, without 
accepting this maxim as gospel, we apply it as a working 
hypothesis to the apparently confused conduct of the 
war, we find British policy assuming a very different 
aspect. We have at once a thread which binds the 
sporadic incidents into a consistent whole ; and, in place 
of haphazard adventures, we get the impression of a 
concentration of effort in what proved to be at least one 
of the decisive theatres of the war. 

To this view I can well imagine quick objection 
taken. Why, it may be asked, devote our slender army 
to assisting the navy to secure the command of the sea 
when we had already won it at Trafalgar? The objection 
is natural enough. So brilliant was the triumph in 
which the greatest Admiral of all time came to his end, 
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that the dramatic sense of the historian almost compels 
him to ring down the curtain there and then. Even 
Mahan, for all his philosophic outlook, could not resist 
the temptation. It is on his works that intelligent 
appreciation of our sea-story mainly rests; and he 
stopped short at Trafalgar, as though it had finally 
shattered Napoleon's sea-power. 

But did it? This was certainly not Napoleon’s view. 
The Franco-Spanish fleet of Villeneuve, though stricken 
to impotency, was not destroyed. It was materially 
capable of regeneration. Napoleon had other fleets and 
squadrons undefeated. Other of his Allies, besides Spain, 
had ships, and certain weak neutrals had more. He was 
soon at work on schemes to restore his naval power out 
of these scattered elements; and we still have his 
minute calculations, culminating in that of 1808, which 
showed over 130 sail of the line within his reach for the 
next year. That the pictures he formed year by year 
were sanguine is not to be denied. But we ourselves, 
to judge at least by our building programmes, were 
scarcely less sensitive to the possibilities which Trafalgar 
had left open. In 1806 we had building or ordered 
26 ships of the line. In 1807 the figure rose to 36. 
In the two following years it was as high as 48 and 
47. Then it slowly fell, but it was not till 1812 that 
it was down again to 30. The cruiser programme was 
no less significant. 

For Napoleon his dream was undoubtedly a real 
possibility. Nothing indeed gives a stronger impression 
of the abounding resource and energy of the man than 
to follow in his correspondence the little-known story 
of his untiring efforts to restore his navy. As from 
year to year the struggle grew more bitter, every port 
over which he had any influence, from Venice round 
to the Texel, was set to work on new construction and 
incessantly spurred to increased activity. Millions were 
lavished on building new dockyards, extending old 
ones, and increasing their defences. All Europe was 
ransacked for materials, labour, and crews. Performance 
always lagged behind his hopes; and yet enough was 
done to force us to counter with the fullest strain that 
our own yards and man-power would bear. I need 
hardly remind you that it was our desperate straits to 
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find crews that was the immediate cause of bringing 
America into the war against us. Once, it is true, 
Napoleon had his doubts. In the exhausting winter of 
1806 he ordered Decrés, his Minister of Marine, to form 
a number of battalions from his seamen and dockyard- 
hands, telling him, ‘I mean to reconquer my colonies on 
land.’ But his determination to revive his navy soon 
returned, and the might of his personality was such that 
anything he thought possible we could not ignore. And 
so it was that, for years after Trafalgar, our navy and 
our army were absorbed in action to prevent Napoleon's 
dream being realised. 

Together they did prevent it, but the curious thing 
is that there is scarcely one of the operations of that 
long struggle which either Service cares to dwell upon. 
Copenhagen, Walcheren, the Basque Roads, the Portugal 
expedition which ended in the Convention of Cintra—we 
regard them all as failures or something to be ashamed 
of. Similarly, too, the other class of combined expedi- 
tions—those against the colonies of France and her 
subject Allies. Judged by strict military dogma, they 
involved an heretical dispersal of strength away from 
the main forces of the enemy. But, judged as a means 
of securing our sea-power, they fall into place with the 
European enterprises as part of the great concentration 
of effort. When, within a year of Trafalgar, Napoleon’s 
raiding squadrons were driven from the sea, there still 
remained the privateers acting from oversea bases ; and, 
for all our cruisers could do, they remained a thorn in 
the side of our trade till the bases from which they 
worked were in our hands. Over and above this 
necessity for the vitality of our sea-power was the need 
for new markets and new sources of supply, in place of 
those of which Napoleon was depriving us. 

To express the whole situation diagrammatically, we 
may say that Napoleon’s policy, after he found it im- 
possible to strike us a decisive blow by invasion, was 
to exhaust us by shutting out our trade from Europe; 
and by forcing on us simultaneously heavy naval ex- 
penditure by the menace of reviving his fleets. Our 
reply was to capture new markets, and to destroy the 
elements of his new navy in its ports by combined 
operations. It is at least possible to argue that our 
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policy of using the army in this way was correct. That 
your utmost military strength should be concentrated 
upon the decisive military theatre is a principle not to 
be gainsaid, provided always your utmost strength is 
great enough to give hope of a decision. But no theatre 
can be called a decisive theatre if a decision in it is 
beyond your strength. And what at this time was our 
utmost strength compared with the vast hosts which 
our enemy could marshal against it? For us there 
was no decisive theatre anywhere within reach of the 
enemy’s main forces, except the sea. 

This was the first factor in the problem that Ministers 
had to solve. The second was that, so long as we main- 
tained our dominant position at sea, Napoleon could not 
strike a decisive blow against us. The outlook, then, 
which they had to face was a war of exhaustion, at all 
events until future developments gave our diplomacy 
the means of reviving the Coalition. But when, after 
Austerlitz, Pitt rolled up the map of Europe, that was 
a remote, almost hopeless prospect. In any case the 
war must be long, and the side that could endure the 
longest would be the side to win. How, then, could our 
small army have been more profitably used than working 
hand-in-hand with the navy to prevent Napoleon from 
ever being able to strike the decisive blow, and by 
protecting and fostering our trade to give us the means 
of endurance ? 

Now, so far as time permits, I would ask your 
attention to points where the current view of the joint 
enterprises seems to need revision, and particularly to 
those which were aimed at keeping the country out of 
danger of a decisive blow. To visualise the problem 
more clearly, one cardinal fact in Napoleon’s naval policy 
must be kept always in view. His chief hopes of re- 
storing his navy lay in the North Sea. Brest, which had 
been the main dockyard of his predecessors, was so far 
removed from the sources of ship-building material, and 
its communications were so bad, that he quickly realised 
it could not be relied on. His sagacious grip of realities 
turned his mind to the north. The resources of Scandi- 
navia and Northern Germany were essential to his 
purpose. Within reach of them must be his dockyard; 
and so he quickly set about creating in the Scheld a 
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substitute for Brest. On Antwerp and Flushing he 
began at once to spend the bulk of his energy as a 
cradle for his new fleet; and Denmark and Sweden were 
marked down to provide the ships which he could not 
hope to build himself. This dominant fact the British 
Government, always acutely sensitive to naval develop- 
ments north of the Dover defile, was of course quick to 
grasp; and in it lies the justification, or at least the 
explanation, of the policy which it promptly inaugurated. 


The first round of the new contest was the Copen- 
hagen expedition of 1807, but this was not actually the 
first instance of using the army for a definite naval 
object. That had been done in 1805, when Sir James 
Craig’s little expedition was sent to the Mediterranean. 
Its object was to prevent Napoleon’s occupation of Italy 
spreading to Sicily; for, with Sicily in the enemy’s 
hands, we could not at that time maintain our hold on 
the Mediterranean, and, if that hold was lost, not only 
would our vital Levant trade go with it, but Napoleon 
would be free to develop his fondest ambitions in the 
East. Slender as was the force employed, it succeeded. 
To quote Colonel Henderson again : ‘ An army supported 
by an invincible navy possesses a strength which is out 
of all proportion to its size . . . if intelligently directed.’ 
It was a truth Napoleon was slow to recognise. He 
could not understand why the tide of his conquests was 
held up at the Straits of Messina. Again and again he 
angrily urged his brother to make an end of the puny 
obstruction. But Joseph could not even take Reggio on 
the Italian side. The Emperor lost his temper. ‘ That 
damned rock,’ he wrote, ‘is thwarting all my plans,’ But 
it was not the rock. It was something else, which his 
genius could not or would not grasp. When the rock 
fell the barrier still stood firm. 

It was in the initial phase, with this success to their 
credit, that Ministers resolved to use our ‘ disposal force,’ 
as it was called—that is, the force they were organising 
out of the surplus not thought necessary for home 
defence—to save the Coalition from utter collapse after 
Jena. The idea was that it should operate from the 
Baltic against Napoleon’s line of communications to stop 
his alarming advance against Russia, and encourage the 
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Swedes and Prussians to hold out. The island of Riigen, 
in Swedish Pomerania, was to be its base; and there, 
early in July 1807, Lord Cathcart arrived with some 
30,000 men. But it was too late. Before the rest of the 
expedition was ready to sail, the Tsar had signed the 
Treaty of Tilsit ; and, save for Sweden, we were alone. 

The naval danger was now acute. Under the Treaty 
of Tilsit the Continental System was inaugurated. By 
its secret articles Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, and 
Austria were to be compelled to adhere to it and enforce 
it with their fleets. Besides 17 sail of line, on which 
Napoleon could count in Dutch ports, the Swedes had 11, 
the Danes 16, and the Russians 60. On the Holstein 
frontier was Bernadotte with an army of 70,000 men, 
ready to coerce Denmark if she held back. I need 
hardly dwell on the gravity of the crisis. It meant not 
only the prospect of a formidable naval force based 
north of the Dover defile, which would render possible 
a descent upon Scotland or upon Ireland north-about, 
but it also meant our complete exclusion from the 
Baltic, the main source from which came our naval 
stores. 

If there had been regrettable delay in preparing the 
Riigen expedition, there was none now. Never perhaps 
did our Government act with greater decision, speed, or 
secrecy. The Treaty of Tilsit was signed on July 9, 1807. 
On July 22 Canning heard directly from Tilsit of the 
intended maritime league against Great Britain, and 
was informed that Napoleon regarded the accession of 
Denmark as essential. With Bernadotte’s army on the 
Danish frontier, there could be no doubt what this 
meant; and our Government saw that to forestall 
Napoleon was the only way to baffle his deadly plot. 
Invidious as was the high-handed action, a neutral 
unable to assert its neutrality must not become a tool 
in the enemy’s hand. On what day the desperate 
decision was taken is not certain. On July 18 and 19 
the Government had warned the Senior Naval Officer in 
the Baltic and also General Cathcart of their intention 
to ask Denmark to declare herself, and to back the 
demand by force. But when, on July 21, the orders of 
the Naval Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Gambier, were 
signed, they contained nothing about Copenhagen. His 
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instructions were merely to defend Sweden, to protect 
trade, and reinforce Cathcart; but, as he was Senior 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty, he was probably in the 
secret. Next day the news from Tilsit must have 
removed all doubt; on the 27th sailing orders were 
issued for the troops to proceed to Copenhagen. 

To appreciate fully the dexterous handling of our 
disposal force in combination with the North-Sea Fleet, 
we should have to follow in detail its rapid and well- 
organised movements. Here it must suffice to say that 
Napoleon was outwitted and out-manceuvred. So little 
did he fathom the secret that, though Bernadotte was 
pressing for marching-orders, it was not till the last day 
of July that the Emperor called upon Denmark to make 
her choice. Next day the first echelon of our troops 
arrived. It was not till a week later that he heard of 
the expedition, and even then he did not divine its 
object. The orders he gave were for a concentration at 
Riigen and Emden; and though, owing to bad weather 
delaying the landing, Copenhagen did not capitulate till 
Sept. 6, he was powerless to save it and its precious 
fleet. 

Every admirer of Napoleon must sympathise with 
his mortification. On July 4, three days before the 
Treaty of Tilsit was a certainty, he wrote to Decrés, 
urging him to speed up the new construction he had 
ordered, and he added, ‘Everything points to the 
Continental war being at an end. Our whole effort 
must now be thrown on the naval side.’ That was the 
form the great struggle was now to take; and we had 
got in the first blow. In the full radiance of his new 
triumph he had been caught napping; his new system, 
on which he relied to bring the enemy to submission, 
had received a deep wound before it was born. He could 
do nothing to heal it; and all his vexation was concen- 
trated in a propaganda—such as we now understand so 
well—to brand us as ruthless oppressors of neutrals and 
international outlaws. He had made all preparations to 
do what we had done, but we had been too quick for 
him; and that was the unpardonable sin. So the 
propaganda spread; and not only did it fix Continental 
opinion for a century, but, curiously enough, it sank so 
deep into the ears of our historians that to this day they 
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can only approach the exploit with shame-faced apologies. 
It is always treated with blushes as an easy victory over 
little, unsuspecting Denmark. The world has forgotten 
that it was a very difficult victory over the great, un- 
suspecting Napoleon. 


Our activity did not end with the capture of the 
Danish fleet and keeping the Baltic open. Mercantile 
enterprise had also played its part. No sooner was the 
boycott project known than our: merchants set about 
making a hole in it for themselves. Smuggling was 
then a fine art. There was little they did not know 
about it. All they required was a base of operations 
in some no-man’s land. Denmark had declared war, and 
the Danish island of Heligoland was ideal for the 
purpose; and at their suggestion it was seized by a 
naval force the day before Copenhagen capitulated. 
Thus they established a smuggling station. The tale 
of what went on there I cannot tell. It is one of the 
points that still await research, but Napoleon’s constant 
complaint of the increasing leak that continued to exist 
in its vicinity suggests that research would be amply 
repaid. We know at least that three years later the 
leak had grown so serious that Napoleon had to order 
the entrances of the Jahde, Weser, and Elbe to be 
fortified, and each provided with a flotilla to stop the 
Heligoland smuggling. He was also asking Decrés if a 
ship of the line could not be stationed at Cuxhaven, and 
was calling for a plan for taking the obnoxious island 
with a cruiser squadron entering the North Sea north- 
about and combining with the Cuxhaven flotilla. 

The rest of the story in the North is how De Saumarez 
held the Baltic till the danger passed. That was when 
Russia broke away from the Continental System at the 
urgent entreaty of her impoverished merchants. It is a 
page of our naval history too little known and still inade- 
quately studied. Besides De Saumarez’s own remarkable 
exploits and even more remarkable diplomacy, there is 
the mercantile enterprise that he made possible. In the 
Baltic, too, smuggling stations were established, and their 
story still remains to be unravelled. We only know 
what came of it from a graphic glimpse at the time, when 
in 1810 Bernadotte passed into Sweden as Crown Prince 
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elect. On reaching the Belt he found De Saumarez there 
in the ‘ Victory,’ and had to ask his leave to cross over to 
his prospective kingdom. It was given, and he passed on 
with unconcealed admiration through a British home- 
ward-bound convoy of over 1000 merchantmen. I am 
not suggesting for a moment that we did not feel the 
Continental System severely for a time. No one, I 
believe, at this moment could speak with confidence as to 
how far it affected our trade and finance. All I would 
say is that knowledge of it has been mainly the province 
of international lawyers. Of its commercial effects, the 
methods by which our merchants fought it under cover 
of the navy, the extent of their success, we have as yet 
but glimpses. The whole story is yet to be told. 


To return to the general policy of the Government, 
the intention was to follow up Copenhagen with an 
attack on the Scheld with the disposal force under Lord 
Wellesley, in order to secure the Franco-Dutch fleet and 
dockyards to which Napoleon was devoting ever- 
increasing exertions at Antwerp and Flushing ; and this 
again was to be succeeded by an attack on Cadiz to deal 


with what Trafalgar had left of Villeneuve’s fleet. But 
it was not to be. In any case, it was too near the well- 
known season of Walcheren fever for Flushing to be 
attempted so late in the year; but the real cause of the 
interruption of our programme was the direct outcome 
of Napoleon’s active reply to Copenhagen. 

Foiled in the Baltic, he turned with one of his 
characteristic and formidable changes of front to the 
Mediterranean; and there sprang up in his unteachable 
brain another of those naval combinations which, how- 
ever impracticable we may have learned to regard them, 
compel our admiration of his indomitable spirit. What- 
ever we may now think of them, they were then 
formidable enough to call for our utmost energy to defeat 
them. His first step was to order Marshal Junot, who 
had been concentrating an army for the purpose at 
Bayonne, to march on Lisbon in order to seize the 
Portuguese fleet and the Tagus. As a naval base, the 
Tagus was far too valuable to be allowed to fall into the 
enemy’s hands. An attempt to save it with a combined 
force was imperative; and for this reason all idea of 
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attempting the fleets in the Scheld and Cadiz had to be 
given up for the present. 

Portugal was then neutral; and we had before us the 
unpleasant prospect of another edition of Copenhagen. 
But diplomacy found a way out. We offered, if 
Napoleon’s demands were refused, to escort the Court 
and fleet to Brazil, and to send a military force to cover 
the departure. This offer, after much difficulty, was 
accepted; and finally, on Nov. 29, when Junot was 
was already in sight of the city, the withdrawal was 
effected, and twelve ships of war, on which Napoleon had 
counted, were lost to him. But the Tagus had to be 
given up to Junot, and in it a Russian squadron of nine 
ships of the line. This squadron, until the Treaty of 
Tilsit was signed, had been operating under Seniavin with 
our own squadron at the Dardanelles, and had slipped 
into Lisbon on its way to the Baltic for fear of the 
British fleet. There we had to blockade it till the coming 
of the expedition with which we hoped to restore the 
situation. The task proved easier than we anticipated. 
Both Spain and Portugal were soon in a state of revolt. 
The end of the episode was the beginning of the 
Peninsular War, when on Aug. 30, 1808, the Convention 
of Cintra gave us our old base in the Tagus, and removed 
Seniavin’s squadron into a British port for the duration 
of war. 

But, after all, this was but a part of Napoleon’s plan 
for doing in the Mediterranean what he had failed to do 
in the Baltic. His idea was in effect an elaborate com- 
bination of military and naval force for surprising Sicily 
and thereby depriving us of the power to maintain a fleet 
within the Straits. Three or four armies were to be 
thrown against the island simultaneously from Calabria, 
Naples, Toulon, and possibly Corfu, which was now his, 
and which we were blockading. They were to move 
under cover of a naval concentration which was first 
intended to be in the Tagus, but, when under pressure of 
our fleet and diplomacy Portugal proved obstructive, was 
to be made in the Mediterranean. There were to meet 
Allemand from Rochefort, Rosily from Cadiz, Ganteaume 
from Toulon, and a Spanish squadron from Cartagena ; 
the whole to be covered by a revival of the invasion 
threat from Boulogne and Napoleon’s other flotilla 
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ports. To the success of this design the whole force of 
his genius was directed. ‘Sicily,’ he told his brother 
Joseph, in trying to inflame him with his own fire, ‘Sicily 
is the most important point in the world.’ For him 
Sicily, in fact, was the decisive theatre; but the plan 
failed, for the naval concentration broke down. Only 
Allemand and Ganteaume succeeded in meeting ; and all 
they did was to relieve Corfu. Collingwood was rigidly 
guarding Sicily, and only by a hair's breadth did they 
escape him. But they did get away back to Toulon ; and 
the failure to intercept them broke poor Collingwood's 
heart. But his vigilance had saved ‘the most important 
point in the world’; and the revolt of Spain then put it 
beyond Napoleon’s power to revive his plan. A further 
consequence for ourselves was that a combined expedition 
against Cadiz was no longer required. On June 14, ten 
days after the Provisional Government at Seville had 
declared war on France, Rosily, who was blockaded by a 
British squadron of ten ships of the line, surrendered to 
the Spaniards. 

Rapidly as the elements on which Napoleon based his 
hope of regaining his sea-power were falling away, his 
high resolution was undefeated. Plan after plan came 
from his fertile brain. According to one scheme, which 
involved an entirely new combination, Ganteaume, 
starting from Toulon, was to open all the blockaded 
Atlantic ports in succession, and then to proceed to the 
Channel—if possible to the Scheld—and there cover a 
new attempt to invade by means of the restored Boulogne 
flotilla and two expeditionary forces from the Texel and 
Flushing. It is hardly possible that Napoleon really 
believed such a plan to be practicable. His idea most 
probably was only to intimidate and exhaust us till his 
new fleet was ready. 

In this year (1808) he was calculating, with new 
constructions, to see 130 of the line at his disposal in 1809. 
It was the year 1809, moreover, that saw the last of his 
sanguine naval combinations, a slightly varied repetition 
of what he had attempted in the year of Trafalgar. All 
his remaining squadrons were to meet in the West Indies 
or Brazil; but the plan had even less success than its 
prototype. The Brest squadron alone was able to break 
out, and it was so hotly pressed that it had to take refuge 
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in the Basque Roads. What happened to it there—the 
story of Cochrane's explosion vessels—is well known. It 
remains in our history as a failure, because Gambier, who 
had managed well enough at Copenhagen, shrank at the 
last moment from going in to complete what the 
explosion vessels had only half done. But in French 
history it survives as a crushing defeat. Allemand, the 
only Admiral besides Ganteaume in whom Napoleon now 
had any faith, had been summoned from Toulon to 
organise the defence. So drastic were his methods that 
he completely gutted both ships and dockyard to construct 
his booms and other defences; and the result was that 
the squadron could never be made fit for service again. 


There now remained to Napoleon little more than his 
Toulon and Antwerp squadrons. From that of Toulon 
we had nothing to fear. With our hold on Sicily secure, 
and Minorca and other Spanish ports at our disposal, we 
held it ina vice. But Antwerp was another matter. The 
squadron there now consisted of twenty good sail of the 
line, with several more in course of construction ; and, so 
long as it existed, we were forced to provide against the 
possibility of a descent on our northern coasts. If we 
were to be free for offensive operations in support of our 
new Allies and to concentrate with them against the 
armed forces of the enemy, the eradication of the 
menace was a necessary preliminary, and it could not be 
done without the army. But was it now justifiable to 
use our disposal force to stamp out the last spark of 
Napoleon’s naval hopes? Conditions had changed. We 
were no longer single-handed. In Spain we had an ally 
and a theatre for promising military operations. Austria 
too had once more taken the field. Should we not rather 
have reverted to orthodox methods against the enemy’s 
army? That question is the question of Walcheren. 

The Walcheren episode is a locus classicus. It was 
the largest combined expedition we had ever organised, 
and it is the one most consistently ridiculed. Yet Colonel 
Henderson could say that, though it failed, it was, on his 
principle of the naval strength of the enemy being the 
first objective of both our land and our sea forces, ‘a 
strategical stroke of the highest order.’ But was it 
entirely a failure, and was it undertaken on the principle 
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he lays down? In naval opinion the squadron was 
certainly the objective. But military and political 
opinion seem to have been swayed by more far-reaching 
aims. Napoleon was denuding France and all his western 
front of troops to deal rapidly with Austria ; a stream of 
intelligence told of growing antipathy to his domination 
in all quarters ; and there is little doubt that the surprise 
of the port on which his main hopes rested would have 
produced a moral shock to his prestige that was worth a 
big effort and no little risk. 

Although the majority of our narratives, whose 
main authority appears to have been the opposition 
Press of the time, assert the contrary, it was a surprise. 
French contemporary evidence, and particularly the 
correspondence between Decrés and General Clarke at 
the War Office, leave no doubt about the matter. They, 
of course, knew that an expedition was preparing and 
were watching it anxiously, but what its objective was 
they could not make out. In turn their conjectures 
varied as widely as from the Mediterranean to the 
Baltic. Rochefort, Brest, the Scheld, Kronstadt—each 
in turn seemed indicated as the most likely guess, but 
the Scheld was never high in the betting, and nothing 
was done to guard it. Decrés’ last word to Napoleon, 
just before the expedition sailed, was that he could not 
tell its objective, but had little doubt it was in the north. 
Even when he got by telegraph news that our troops 
were landing in force, he was not believed and Clarke 
did nothing. A week elapsed before the startling 
information reached Napoleon at Schénbrunn; and it 
was not till Aug. 7, two days after Wagram, that, at three 
o'clock in the morning, he drafted orders for Bernadotte 
to hurry to the scene of danger and take command by 
land andsea. Ten days more went by before Bernadotte 
reached Antwerp; and then it was to find everything 
in chaos and Flushing in our hands. 

For nearly three weeks Antwerp lay at our mercy ; 
and the primary cause of the failure was not military 
but naval. A sudden break in the weather prevented 
the landing of troops to seize Cadsand on the south bank 
of the river; and that was the first stage of the plan of 
operations. The result was that the ships could not go 
in as intended till Flushing had been reduced, and the 
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transports had to seek refuge from the gale in the East 
Scheld instead of proceeding direct to the head of the 
main estuary. But for that unlucky flaw of bad weather, 
Antwerp would have been an easy prey, as Napoleon well 
knew and afterwards confessed. During the past twelve 
months the defences of his new port had been a continual 
source of anxiety. About Cadsand he was particularly 
anxious. ‘In all my Empire, he wrote to Decrés, ‘ this 
is the weakest point, and the only one at which it is 
possible to deal me a blow.’ Decrés was to do his best to 
provide a force for its protection, but no troops could be 
kept there permanently because of the fever. The gale 
gave time for its defences to be occupied, and Flushing 
had to be reduced before the troops could enter the 
river. The delay proved fatal and very costly in precious 
lives. 

Still, had the chief commanders shown the energy 
and accepted the risks that Keats and Hope did in 
their brilliant seizure of South Beveland, all might have 
been well. So near, indeed, did it come to complete 
success, so well laid was the elaborate plan, that even 
the failure gave Napoleon an acute attack of nerves. A 
few days after he heard of the fall of Flushing he sent a 
peremptory order to his Director of Conscription, telling 
him he must organise a force of 500,000 of the National 
Guard permanently in seven armies. Otherwise all the 
French armies will be consumed in defending the coasts. 
‘With 300 sail of transports,’ he wrote, ‘and 50,000 men 
in the Downs, England can paralyse 300,000 of our 
troops, and will reduce us to the rank of a second-class 
Power.’ We need not take him too seriously, but his 
outburst reads significantly beside his previous gibes 
at our sporadic expeditions as ‘the combinations of 
pygmies.’ 

There is no doubt that, even after the first shock had 
passed, he felt the blow keenly. The Scheld was the 
centre of his naval hopes; but without Flushing, where, 
before leaving, we had completely destroyed the port 
and arsenal, Antwerp, for technical reasons, was of little 
value either as a base or a dockyard. It was for this 
reason Napoleon seized the place after Trafalgar, and 
continued to lavish care and treasure upon it. In the 
budget of this year he had allotted a million to the 
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Scheld, half of which was for Flushing. As soon as he 
knew we were evacuating Walcheren, he issued a decree 
for forming a new large basin at Antwerp and for 
reconstructing the demolished port of Flushing. For a 
time he still kept up his heart. The naval budget for 
1810 was 110 millions; and Decrés was expected to have 
over 100 ships of the line by 1812. After this his note 
lowered. In 1811 he still kept urging Decrds to press on 
his programme, and issued orders for conscripting dock 
labourers. But his resources were not equal to the 
strain. All he could hope now was for 100 ships of the 
line and 200 frigates in four years’ time, with which he 
would wrest from England her supremacy at sea. That 
we may take as his naval swan-song. Before those four 
years were out he was in Elba. Indeed, the policy we 
had been pursuing had been so effective that, after 
Walcheren, our fleet was able to devote its main energy 
for the rest of the war to supporting the army in the 
Peninsula, To that the Admiralty gave its chief attention, 
and so made full return for what the army had done for 
the navy. The fleet henceforth was made subordinate 
to the army, its nurse and handmaid, as Wellington 
handsomely confessed when he learned how much it 
had done for him. 

The extent of the Admiralty effort has never been 
worked out; and here undoubtedly is further need for 
revision. The current belief that Wellington’s com- 
munications were not safe rests mainly on complaints he 
made when, after Vittoria, he suddenly changed his base 
from Lisbon to the awkward little port of Passages on 
the north coast. But the complaint was unjustified ; it 
rested on inaccurate information. When the Admiralty 
inquired into the matter it was found that during the 
months of August, September, and October of 1813—the 
period of the loudest complaint and the greatest throng 
of transport traffic—only two ships had been captured, 
one of which had apparently strayed from her convoy, 
while the other had been snapped up by an American 
privateer. That there had been a short period of in- 
security is true, but it was because secrecy was so vital 
to Wellington’s brilliant movement which culminated at 
Vittoria, that he had refrained from telling the Admiralty 
or the Commander-in-Chief of the change of the base 
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which it would entail. Consequently the whole patrol 
system was thrown out of gear and could not be re- 
arranged ina moment. When all this was fully explained 
to Wellington, his tone completely changed. ‘If any 
one,’ he said in thanking Admiral Martin, ‘wishes to 
know the history of this war, I will tell him our maritime 
superiority gives me the power of maintaining my 
communications while the enemy is unable to do so’— 
a remark which gives a very different colour to the 
current impression. 

Many other points in the naval story of the Peninsular 
War call equally for deeper study, but here I must 
conclude the crude sketch which is all I have been able 
to attempt. It has been well said that current history— 
the history we have lived ourselves—is as illuminating 
for past history as is past history for enriching the 
experience of our own days. It is certainly true of 
the vivid, almost dazzling light with which the last 
years of the late war flood the period of my lecture. 
Seen in the new light, it looks as though nearly every 
current belief about the later exhausting years of our 
struggle with Napoleon needs modification—even the 
cardinal belief, the effect of Trafalgar. Going even 
lightly over the ground, its striking analogy to our 
latest struggle brings forth a whole harvest of unsettled 
queries; and the one which for me at least is the most 
insistent is this: What material advantage did Trafalgar 
give that Jutland did not give? It is one that, in the 
present state of our knowledge, I will not venture to 
answer. 


JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
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Art. 3.—THE RESIGNATION OF BISMARCK. 


1. Gedanken und Erinnerungen von Otto Fiirst von Bis- 
marck, Drittes Bande. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1919. 
New Chapters of Bismarck's Autobiography.* Trans- 
lated by Bernard Miall. Hodder and Stoughton, 1920. 

2. Fiirst Bismarcks Entlassung. Nach den hinterlassenen, 
bisher unveréffentlichten Aufzeichnungen des Staats- 
sekretirs des Innern, Dr Karl Heinrich von Boetticher, 
und des Chefs der Reichskanzlei unter dem Fiirsten 
Bismarck, Dr Franz von Rottenburg. Herausg. von Dr 
Georg von Eppstein. Berlin: Scherl, 1920. 

3. Der neue Kurs: Um den Kaiser: Der missverstandene 
Bismarck. By Otto Hammann. Three vols. Berlin: 
Reimar Hobbing, 1918-1921. 


THE subject of the resignation or dismissal of Bismarck 
in March 1890 has been revived by the long-delayed 
publication of the third volume of his ‘ Reflexions and 
Reminiscences.’ The volume has disappointed German 
readers because it does not contain much that is new 
regarding the events which preceded the rupture between 
the Chancellor and his young master, a good deal of what 
it does contain having already been published in other 
forms. The chief interest of the volume, apart from its 
fresh revelation of Bismarck’s own character and later 
aims, lies in the publication of letters from Prince 
William, as he then was, to Bismarck in 1887 and the 
early months of 1888, and of a letter in September 1886, 
from the Crown Prince Frederick William (afterwards 
the Emperor Frederick) on the faults of Prince William’s 
character, and the inadvisability of allowing him to 
occupy himself at that stage, even by way of education, 
with the affairs of the German Foreign Office. 

The crisis in the history of the Hohenzollern, or, as 
it might more truly be called, the Bismarckian, Empire, 
which came in the spring of 1890, has not invariably 
been estimated at its true significance. It was not so 
much the removal of Bismarck from the conduct of 
German affairs that was decisive. This must soon have 
happened in any case; Bismarck was seventy-five and 





* There are so many errors in this translation that the writer of this 
article would refer those of his readers who know German to the original. 
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in a parlous state of nerves, if not of general health. 
It was the emancipation of the young Emperor from the 
only control of which he had stood in awe that changed 
everything ; it was the beginning of the personal regime 
and all that it implied—waywardness, impulsiveness, 
ill-regulated ambition, theatricality, and, it must be 
added, frequent offensiveness in the conduct of German 
policy both domestic and foreign. Added to this, there 
was from April 1890 down to the year of Bismarck’s 
death (1898), the constant criticism in newspapers and 
periodicals of the ‘New Course’ by the ‘hermit of 
Friedrichsruh, in a vein to which personal rancour 
imparted a malignity that warped, even where it did 
not entirely neutralise, the experienced wisdom of the 
critic. The consequences of the rupture were to expose 
William II without ‘ ministerial draperies’ to the public 
view, and to make him for years the butt of Bismarck 
and of the Bismarckian fronde. This led to exasperation 
and intensified the evils which Bismarckian and pseudo- 
Bismarckian criticism professed to aim at curing. 

Fresh light has been thrown upon the crisis itself by 
the publication of the Memoirs of von Boetticher, Bis- 
marck’s faithful henchman from 1880 to his official end, 
and by Dr Hammann’s two important books, ‘ Der neue 
Kurs’ and ‘ Der missverstandene Bismarck.’ It was not 
merely the incompatibility of ‘crabbed age and youth,’ 
nor was it any fundamental divergence of views, at least 
in the realm of foreign policy, that led to the rupture. 
It was largely what Hammann calls in another con- 
nexion ‘die unpersénliche Télpelhaftigkeit im Geschehen,’ 
the fatuous way in which things happen and conspire, as 
it were, to subvert the best personal intentions of those 
whose business it is to co-operate closely in matters of 
the highest moment. 

The characters of the two protagonists and the angles 
from which they approached their common task of 
government and policy were no doubt widely different. 
Yet both might have seemed to be qualified at the outset 
to overcome these differences—Bismarck by long experi- 
ence and the faculty of dealing with men and monarchs, 
and William II by the real veneration which he enter- 
tained for the great Chancellor and by his determination 
up to the last and supreme provocation—Boetticher’s 
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testimony brings this out—to bear all things from a 
servant of his grandfather and of his father whom he 
regarded at that time as almost indispensable. 

There are now good grounds for believing that the 
first aversion and mistrust arose on Bismarck’s side. 
While he had every reason to view with misgiving early 
manifestations of the Emperor’s way of trying to 
establish the Royal and Imperial authority in the land 
and German prestige abroad, he had, partly through 
self-indulgence, such as his long absences on his estates, 
as well as his whole manner of life, lost touch both with 
his young master and with, at any rate, home affairs. 
He does not appear to have left Friedrichsruh between 
November 1889 and the day (Jan. 24, 1890) of the 
fateful Crown Council on William II’s labour policy. 
Bismarck himself afterwards deplored these absences, 
and said to a guest in 1892, ‘On the ground that my 
health must be taken care of, I was kept away from 
Berlin and from contact with the actual course of affairs. 
. .. [felt no necessity or desire to be frequently away 
for such long periods,’ William II, like William I before 
him, encouraged these absences from a real desire to 
safeguard the health of the aged Chancellor. At the 
beginning of 1890 William II doubtless had the additional 
reason that he was concerned about the line which 
Bismarck might take if he spoke in the Reichstag on 
the question of the Socialist Law, then due to be renewed 
or dropped. But the real coddlers of the old Chancellor 
were his wife and his son Herbert. Some notes, all too 
fragmentary, by Dr Franz von Rottenburg, Bismarck’s 
official private secretary (Chef der Reichskanzlei), are 
incorporated with Boetticher’s apologia in the volume 
‘First Bismarcks Entlassung’ recently published by 
Baron von Eppstein. When Rottenburg realised, in the 
Christmas week of 1889, that William II was maturing 
plans for fresh Labour legislation of a kind to which he 
knew Bismarck to be opposed, he strongly felt that the 
Chancellor ought to go at once to Berlin and see the 
Emperor. He broached the subject to Count Herbert, 
who promptly expressed his dissent. 

‘If the Prince went to Berlin, the Princess would insist upon 


accompanying him. A visit to Berlin would be dangerous for 
her, as influenza was prevalent there. There was no necessity 
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for a talk with the Emperor, as there were no differences of 
any importance. “You urge that he should go to Berlin,” 
Count Herbert concluded, “only because you are bored here” 
[at Friedrichsruh].’ 


Rottenburg, who, like many others, had to suffer 
much insolence from Count Herbert, could only drop the 
subject with a mild protest against the insinuation. 

Finally, Boetticher himself went downto Friedrichsruh 
on Jan. 7, 1890. According to a letter which Count 
Zeppelin, a friend of the Boetticher family, addressed to 
Frau von Boetticher on her husband’s death in 1907, the 
object of Boetticher’s visit was ‘to adjure the Prince to 
abandon his abstention from political affairs, which was 
simply making it impossible for the government to be 
carried on. ‘Es gelingt nichts mehr’ (nothing now 
succeeds) was a common lament in political articles 
and speeches at this time. The Prussian Minister of 
Agriculture, Baron Lucius von Ballhausen, had just 
written to the Chancellor in the same sense, and had 
complained that in Bismarck’s absence the Emperor was 
neglecting to keep in touch with the Prussian Ministry 
or to pay any heed to its advice. Boetticher was well 
received by both the Prince and the Princess at Fried- 
richsruh, but he was unable to persuade Bismarck to 
come and confer with the Emperor about Labour 
legislation. He even felt, when he left, that his repre- 
sentations had not been welcome. 

Till then, Boetticher had enjoyed the complete 
confidence and the friendship of the Prince, to whom, as 
he always acknowledged, he owed everything, including 
a personal intervention which had saved his father-in- 
law, a Stralsund banker, from bankruptcy and himself 
from serious embarrassment. But there was an incident 
during this visit which planted a root of bitterness in 
Bismarck’s mind; it cropped up again and again in his 
later communications to the press and in his Memoirs. 
Boetticher, as he himself narrates, had sat beside the 
Emperor at a dinnerat Prince Hatzfeldt’s, at Trachenburg, 
on the occasion of a shooting-party a few days before his 
visit to Friedrichsruh. The Emperor had begun to talk 
about the state of Prince Bismarck’s health, and had said 
that he feared the Prince would not live much longer, 
‘especially as he was trying to ease his [neuralgic] pains 
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by the excessive use of morphia.’ Boetticher replied that 
he, who had the best opportunities of knowing, had 
never seen or heard anything to support this story. 
The Emperor insisted that he was ‘ quite sure of it,’ and 
added that, when Boetticher went to Fredrichsruh, he 
could easily convince himself. Boetticher thought the 
matter of sufficient importance to question Bismarck’s 
doctor, Prof. Schweninger; and Schweninger told him 
that for years no morphia had been administered, but 
only, when the Prince suffered from sleeplessness, a 
comparatively harmless drug, paraldehyde. Schweninger 
must have told Bismarck, or some member of the family, 
about the incident, for the Prince, after he had broken 
with the Emperor and with Boetticher, used to assert— 
he repeats the assertion in the last volume of his 
Memoirs—that Boetticher told the Emperor that he 
(Bismarck) was a ‘ morphinist.’ 

Bismarck was not a ‘ morphinist,’ but his manner of 
life, even after it had been reformed by Schweninger, 
was such as would have broken the health and the 
working capacity of any man with a constitution less 
powerful than his. Prince Hohenlohe gives an account 
of a meal at Bismarck’s where he took pot-luck not long 
before the crisis. His comment on the menu was, 
‘Things, all of them, that were fit to ruin the stomach.’ 
The Chancellor no longer (thanks to Schweninger’s iron 
will) worked most of the night and slept most of the day. 
But he was still an habitual champagne drinker and 
drank much when he had company. Hofmann of the 
‘Hamburger Nachrichten,’ his journalistic familiar after 
his resignation, reports that, when he went to Fried- 
richsruh of an afternoon to receive instructions and found 
Bismarck suffering from excruciating face-ache, the 
Prince would have a bottle of champagne brought in, and 
would put the bottle to his lips and drink from it, because 
he believed that the concentrated carbonic acid gas had 
a soothing effect upon his pains. The nervous system of 
a man who lived like this, even if he were a giant in 
strength, was bound to make him impatient of contradic- 
tion and, above all, inapt to deal with a master who was 
his superior, though in nothing else, in youth, in health, 
and in nervous power. 

There can be no doubt that the main source of the 
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rupture, though not its final cause, was to be sought in 
the Emperor’s projects of social legislation. The third 
volume of the ‘ Recollections’ gives earlier instances of 
strong differences of opinion, most of them before 
William II's accession. Bismarck’s firm and frank con- 
demnation of the association of the Prince and Princess 
William with the Waldersee-Stoecker Home Mission 
scheme, not for its anti-Semitic tinge, but for its im- 
plicit political character, did not permanently rankle. 
William II in after years himself said of Stoecker, 
‘Political parsons I cannot abide.’ Nor can he, on 
reflexion, have resented the wise, if very emphatic, advice 
tendered by Bismarck when Prince William submitted 
to him a tactless circular to the German Federated 
Sovereigns, which he wanted to have dispatched to the 
Prussian Legations and kept ready for the event of the 
expected death of his two predecessors and his own 
accession. Bismarck wrote on Jan. 6, 1888: 


‘The enclosure in the letter of Nov. 29 I have the 
honour to return to Your Royal Highness with my humble 
duty, and I would respectfully suggest that you should burn 
it without delay. If a draft of that kind were to become 
known prematurely, not only would H.M. the Emperor 
[William I] and H.R.H. the Crown Prince be disagreeably 
impressed by it; it must further be borne in mind that the 
preservation of secrecy is now-a-days very uncertain. Even 
this single existing copy, which I have here [at Friedrichsruh] 
kept carefully under lock and key, might fall into the wrong 
hands. But if some twenty copies were to be made and to be 
deposited at seven Legations, the possibilities of evil accidents 
and of imprudent individuals would be greatly multiplied. 
And, even if ultimately the document were to be employed 
in the manner intended, it would then become ‘known that it 
had been drawn up and held in readiness before the death 
of reigning personages, which would not create a good 
impression.’ 


A still more serious matter was the letter which 
William, as Crown Prince, had addressed to Bismarck 
on May 10, 1888, on the subject of close co-operation 
between the Foreign Office and the General Staff in the 
shaping of policy. While protesting that he did not 
desire any departure from a policy of peace, the new 
Crown Prince strongly urged that the views of the 
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General Staff should constantly be communicated with 
perfect frankness and with insistence upon the military 
point of view to the statesmen responsible for the 
conduct of foreign affairs. In the autumn of 1887, for 
example, says the Crown Prince, ‘the military autho- 
rities of Germany and Austria ought to have called 
attention to the favourable military opportunity which 
presented itself for warlike action by both countries.’ 
The whole letter, in its conception of the attitude of 
Russia and France towards Germany, its discussion of 
the durability of the Triple Alliance, and its hint that 
the inevitable war ought perhaps to be waged ‘ sooner 
rather than later, is worth studying in its bearings 
upon what happened in July and August 1914. 
Bismarck’s reply is not given, but his marginal notes 
on the letter are instructive. They show that he 
suspected Count Waldersee to have been the inspirer of 
the Crown Prince William’s views. Waldersee at this 
time was assistant to the old Moltke as Quartermaster- 
General at the General Staff; in a few months he 
was to succeed Moltke as Chief of the Staff, though only 
for a couple of years. A beau sabreur and a reckless 
political schemer, he was an enigmatical figure in 
German politics during the first ten years of William II's 
reign. His influence was always suspected in the 
background when the Emperor made some unusually 
dramatic pronouncement. He represented in his time 
the military environment in which Prince William had 
spent his youth at Potsdam. His wife, an American, 
was connected with the Empress by her first marriage to 
a Prince of Schleswig-Holstein; and the couple were 
associated with the semi-political religious movement 
led by Court-Chaplain Stoecker, in which, as has been 
seen, the young Prince and Princess William interested 
themselves,against Bismarck’s advice. So late as the year 
1900 he was still politically formidable enough for Prince 
(then Herr von) Bulow, who, as Foreign Secretary, was 
waiting to succeed Prince Hohenlohe in the Chancellor- 
ship, to feel relieved at the departure of a possible rival 
for China. It was Waldersee who is reported by | 
Bismarck to have on one occasion observed to the young | 
Emperor, ‘Frederick the Great would never have | 
become “the Great” if at his accession he had found | 
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and kept in power a minister of the significance and 
authority of Bismarck.’ 

There is one thing that is worth noting before 
passing from the subject of these letters, now published 
for the first time. Bismarck may have seen eye to eye 
with the new Crown Prince on various subjects, par- 
ticularly the Battenberg marriage question, during the 
ninety-nine days of Frederick’s reign, but he evidently 
did not curry favour with the coming Emperor. He 
frankly told Prince William where he thought him 
wrong. This must dispel the theory that the two were 
hand-in-glove to undermine the authority of Frederick 
and to embitter the few months during which Frederick 
and Victoria wore the Imperial dignity. There is, on 
the contrary, reason to believe that, especially after the 
Battenberg marriage project had been dropped, the 
relations between Frederick and Bismarck were better 
than they had ever been before, and that the monarch 
and the Chancellor learned to appreciate each other's 
qualities. Bismarck’s rage at the posthumous publi- 
cation of Frederick's diary by Geffcken (1889), and his 
animadversions upon the liberalising tendencies of 
Frederick when he was Crown Prince, refer to a much 
earlier epoch. The gross polemics of the German semi- 
official press, which continued up to Frederick’s death 
and after it, were due to the unexhausted impetus of the 
campaign which Bismarck himself had doubtless started 
against the Battenberg marriage, the English doctor 
Morell Mackenzie, and suspected English influences in 
general. The flame of Chauvinist feeling was subse- 
quently maintained by Herbert Bismarck, whose 
behaviour all through this period was brutal in the 
extreme, and was justly characterised by the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards King Edward), 

It may be conjectured, with some degree of confidence, 
that, when the Crown Prince William wrote his letter 
(above, pp. 261-2) about Russia, France, and the Triple 
Alliance, he had not been initiated into the secret of the 
Treaty of Reinsurance with Russia. Some allusion to it 
in this eminently confidential letter would have been 
almost inevitable if he had known of it. There is a 
complete lacuna on this subject in all accounts of the 
relations of William as Crown Prince and as Emperor 

s 2 
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with Bismarck until the moment when Bismarck’s 
successor, Caprivi, informed the retiring Chancellor that 
he considered the arrangement with Russia to be ‘too 
complicated ’— a euphemism for ‘disloyal to Austria.’ 
It is possible that the publication of the German Foreign 
Office Archives down to 1914, which is now impending, 
may throw light upon various aspects of the situation in 
this regard between March 1888 and March 1890. 

The acute Chancellor crisis began on Jan. 24, 1890. 
The young Emperor had been working behind the scenes 
at a draft scheme of Labour policy. He evidently had 
in his mind the European impression produced by his 
grandfather's message of 1881, inaugurating the policy 
of workers’ national insurance. So far he had not 
consulted the Prussian Ministry, which would have been 
the constitutional way of proceeding. If the King of 
Prussia wished to initiate measures for the Empire, 
there had to be a Prussian initiative in the Federal 
Council. The persons whom William II was consulting 
were partly unofficial, partly officials within whose com- 
petence the matter did not lie. The Grand. Duke of 
Baden, his uncle, appears to have been taken into his 
confidence. Bismarck states that the Grand Duke, 
against whom he henceforth cherished a bitter grudge 
and with whom he had a stormy parting interview, was 
surprised when he learned that the new Labour policy 
was leading to the crisis which brought about the 
dismissal of the Chancellor. More active advisers were 
Dr Hintzpeter, who had been the Emperor’s tutor in 
his boyhood; Count Douglas, a potash millionaire and 
little else; a Herr von Heyden, a painter who had 
previously been manager of a coal mine; and Baron 
von Berlepsch, Government President at Diisseldorf, a 
man of real ability and an earnest student of Labour 
questions. 

Once the outline of his scheme was ready, the 
Emperor summoned a Crown Council, i.e. the Prussian 
Ministry presided over by the King in person. He 
summoned it for Jan. 24; and Bismarck, like the rest 
of the Ministers, got notice only on the previous day. 
Instead of coming to Berlin, as had been expected, on 
the 23rd, Bismarck travelled on the 24th (a Friday, and 
he objected to travelling on Fridays !), and arrived—not 
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in the best of moods, as Boetticher testifies—in time for 
a preliminary sitting of the Ministry. He had previously 
inquired by telegraph what the business of the Council 
was to be; and Boetticher had conjecturally informed 
him that the Emperor would probably raise the question 
of fresh Labour legislation. Herbert Bismarck had 
confirmed the conjecture by direct inquiry of the 
Emperor. But, although William II received the 
Chancellor in audience half an hour before the Council, 
he did not, Bismarck asserts, give him any hint of what 
he was going to say. 

When the Council met, the Emperor made upon 
Bismarck ‘the impression of having a joyful surprise in 
store for the Ministers.’ His Majesty gave Boetticher 
what Bismarck calls an elaborate lucubration to read, in 
which he discussed the position of the proletariat, the 
influence of the Socialists, and his own scheme for a 
reform of the Labour Laws. He proposed (1) the pro- 
hibition of Sunday labour, exceptis excipiendis; (2) 
absolute prohibition of nightwork and underground 
work for women and children ; (3) prohibition of female 
labour in the weeks immediately before and after child- 
bearing, interruption of female labour in the interest of 
household duties, and prohibition of female labour in 
certain noxious occupations; (4) prohibition of the 
industrial employment of children below 14 years of 
age, with certain exceptions. There was a good deal 
more about workmen’s representative committees to 
negotiate with the employers, and about churches and 
savings banks. Then there was the question of inter- 
national competition, and the probable necessity of 
international agreements as to Labour legislation. The 
Emperor hinted at an international conference (such as 
was presently convoked by him), and objected to the 
international leadership in these questions being taken 
over by ‘a small and politically extreme republic’ like 
Switzerland, which had suggested a conference in 1888. 
‘The result would be quite different if the German 
Emperor took the initiative and brought international 
labour legislation under his protection.” The Emperor 
characteristically mentioned that he had convoked this 
Crown Council on the birthday of Frederick the Great ; 
and he wanted an edict in the sense of his new policy to 
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be prepared at once, so that it could be issued on his 
own birthday three days later. 

Prince Bismarck, speaking in the sense of the Council, 
requested more time for consideration—a request which 
the Emperor granted. The Chancellor's criticisms of 
the Emperor's proposals showed what a wide gulf there 
was between their views, although Bismarck afterwards 
attempted to bridge it, and even himself drafted the 
Imperial Labour Edicts which were published on Feb. 4. 
In Bismarck’s opinion this was a proposal, not to 
‘ protect’ the workers, but to compel them to work less. 
He doubted whether the employers could afford to make 
up the deficit in the workers’ earnings, if, for example, 
14 per cent. of their labour were lost through Sunday 
rest. Bismarck, as he elsewhere states, did not believe 
in interfering between heads of families and their 
children as to the children’s hours of work. In a word, 
his views were as reactionary as those of any Radical 
Lancashire cotton-spinner before the passing of the 
Factory Acts. 

The Emperor does not appear to have manifested 
any impatience at this criticism of his Labour schemes ; 
but there followed a still more critical discussion as to 
what was to be done about the renewal of the Socialist 
Law, of which the third reading was in progress. The 
majority of the Reichstag was against retaining the clause 
by which Socialist agitators could be expelled from any 
German State; while the Conservatives would only 
agree to dropping that clause if the Government 
promised to introduce a still more drastic measure at 
some future date. The Emperor was in favour of 
accepting the law without the expulsion clause, and of 
giving the Conservatives the promise they desired. 
Bismarck objected to any concession and was prepared 
to face the situation if, in consequence of opposition 
from the unsatisfied Right and from the opponents of 
the whole measure, the Socialist Law (as actually 
happened) fell through altogether. Bismarck indicated 
that he expected something like a Socialist rising and 
consequent bloodshed if the Law lapsed. The Emperor 
did not want the first years of his reign to be stained by 
a military massacre of workmen. 

In the course of this discussion Bismarck became 
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excited and remarked: ‘I see more and more that I am 
no longer wanted here.’ Boetticher in his account of 
the scene says that ‘His Majesty remained calm and 
moderate.’ Bismarck, on the other hand, reports that 
William II, leaning over towards Boetticher, observed : 
‘This places me in a dilemma.’ Earlier in the discussion 
the Emperor had said: ‘I am very far from casting my 
small experience into the balance against the vast 
experience of your Serene Highness.’ 

Next day the Reichstag was dissolved by the Emperor 
in person, after it had failed to pass the Socialist Law. 
Its legislative period had in any case expired. Boetticher 
drafted the speech from the throne and took it to 
Bismarck for approval or alteration. Bismarck listened 
while Boetticher read the draft, and then said that he 
took no interest in it and that Boetticher might submit 
it to the Emperor as it was. This was done, and 
Boetticher handed the text of the speech to the Emperor 
at the ceremony. Bismarck was not present. On the 
same day (Jan, 25), Rottenburg reports : 


‘The Prince said to me he saw that it was impossible 
for him to remain in office. The Emperor was completely 
estranged from him; he listened to other people—the Prince 
mentioned Count Douglas and the painter Heyden—and their 
opinion had more weight than his. At the Crown Council he 
had come to the conclusion that his colleagues had deserted 
him. The Prince lay in his dressing-gown on the sofa, and 
had tears in his eyes.’ 


Rottenburg tried in vain tocomfort him. He recalled 
the fact that he had warned him in the previous autumn, 
and added that, if the Prince would now remain in 
Berlin for some time, perhaps everything would come 
right. The Prince only shook his head. The truth was 
that Prince Bismarck was no longer equal to managing 
the home and foreign affairs of the Empire and the 
young Emperor as well. Count Bill Bismarck, a kindlier 
counsellor than his brother Herbert, remarked to 
Rottenburg, ‘ My father can no longer deal the hammer- 
blows he used to’; and Rottenburg felt the same. 

It is impossible to trace here, except in outline, the 
development of friction between the Emperor and 
Bismarck which culminated in the decisive stormy 
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interview at Count Herbert’s house in the garden of 
the Foreign Office on the morning of March 15. 
Bismarck, in his brief notes (chap. viii) on his four 
or five previous audiences at the Castle in February and 
March, endeavours to convey the impression that, with 
occasional vacillations, the Emperor really wanted to get 
rid of him, but did not wish to incur before Germany and 
Europe the tremendous responsibility of dismissing him. 
It rather seems as if it was Bismarck who had been 
manoeuvring for position. On Feb. 8 he proposed the 
solution that he should resign his Prussian offices on 
Feb. 20, and only retain the management of Germany’s 
foreign policy, ie. the Chancellorship. He knew very 
well, from a former experiment (Roon’s Minister- 
Presidency in 1873), that it was impossible to conduct 
the affairs of the Empire without, as Minister-President, 
having absolute control of the Prussian vote in the 
Federal Council. There was an Army Bill to be carried 
through ; and then came the new situation created by 
the defeat of the Cartel, that is to say, the Conservatives 
and National Liberals, on Feb. 20 at the general elec- 
tion. The Social Democrats had increased their strength 
to 35 seats in the Reichstag, and had polled the largest vote 
of any party 1,427,289, as compared with 763,000 in 1887. 
Bismarck was (or pretended to be) for initiating a 
campaign @ outrance against the Social Democracy. The 
Grand Duke of Baden warned the Emperor against a 
policy that would lead to bloodshed, and pointed out 
that, if it came to a conflict, ‘the old Chancellor would 
once more be in the foreground’; which was probably 
exactly what the old Chancellor wanted. 

By the beginning of March the Emperor had probably 
come to the conclusion that he and the Chancellor were 
fighting a barren battle. The King’s government had to 
be carried on; and for the affairs of the day the Emperor 
had more and more to depend upon Bismarck’s faithful 
and industrious henchman, Boetticher. For Boetticher 
the position was difficult in the extreme ; and Bismarck 
took care not to make it easier by his treatment of his 
lieutenant, which became more and more marked by 
suspicion and ill-will. At an audience on March 8 the 
Emperor raised the subject, and asked Bismarck to deal 
more kindly with his subordinate. Bismarck seems on 
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this occasion to have entirely lost his temper. He stormed 
against Boetticher, whom he accused of ‘ insubordination 
and duplicity. The Chancellor had hardly left the castle 
when His Majesty sent to Boetticher the highest decora- 
tion it was in his power to bestow, the Black Eagle. It 
fell to Rottenburg, at Boetticher’s request, to break this 
news to Bismarck, which he did at a favourable moment 
after dinner. Bismarck only remarked at that time 
(quoting Schiller’s Wallenstein) ‘Du hast’s erreicht, 
Octavio!’ Herbert Bismarck, as usual, intervened and 
said: ‘You oughtn’t to stand this. This is a blow 
directed against you.’ 

Two important incidents led to the interview of 
March 15, which caused the final rupture. The first was 
the reception of Windthorst, the Catholic Centre leader, 
by Bismarck. Windthorst had sought a meeting, ‘had 
left his burrow’ as Bismarck put it ; and Bismarck, in 
view of the balance of parties which the elections had 
produced, was willing to receive the visit of the Han- 
overian Guelph, whom he had always denounced as a 
‘Reichsfeind,’ in order to ‘reconnoitre’ Windthorst’s 
dispositions and plans. It is more probable that Wind- 
thorst, an old fox, succeeded in ‘ reconnoitring ’ Bismarck’s 
position. He came away with the correct impression 
that the Chancellor was tottering to his fall. The incident 
was so unexpected and, in the then state of Germany, so 
sensational that the Emperor desired an immediate 
explanation. He put himself in the wrong by challeng- 
ing the Chancellor’s right to receive in his own house any 
member of the Reichstag and, for his own information, 
to discuss the situation. Only a year afterwards the 
Emperor himself, in consonance with the changed 
political circumstances, was to accord funeral honours to 
Windthorst on an almost royal scale. 

The second incident was the reminder conveyed by 
Bismarck to the Prussian Ministers, that there existed a 
cabinet order of 1852 (during the reign of Frederick 
William IV), forbidding Ministers to have special 
audiences of the King without the Minister-President’s 
knowledge and consent. It was easy for Bismarck to 
show that a consistent policy could not be conducted 
unless this order were carried out. The revival of it, in 
the circumstances of the crisis, was nevertheless intended 
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as an open check to the Emperor, who so interpreted it, 
and complained that he could not see his Ministers or 
transact business with them because Bismarck forbade. 
William II demanded the abrogation of the order, and 
Bismarck refused. Bismarck seems to succeed in proving 
in his Memoirs that, after his resignation, the demand 
for the repeal of the order was not maintained, and that 
subsequent Minister-Presidents enforced it. 

Bismarck gives his own account of the violent inter- 
view on March 15, about which the Emperor afterwards 
told Prince Hohenlohe that ‘he [Bismarck] all but threw 
the inkpot at me. There is only one point which need 
be mentioned here. Bismarck renewed the objections 
which he had offered six months before against a 
contemplated visit of William II to the Emperor 
Alexander III of Russia. In this connexion he re- 
ferred to a report from Count Hatzfeldt, the German 
Ambassador in London, on some depreciatory personal 
criticisms of William which Alexander was said to have 
uttered. Bismarck had Hatzfeldt’s despatch in his hand as 
he spoke, and the Emperor demanded to see it. Bismarck 
refused, and the Emperor snatched it from him and read 
it with manifest displeasure. Bismarck in his Memoirs 
gives elaborate explanations of his action in citing 
Hatzfeldt’s report, and says that, more regum, the 
Emperor visited upon the bearer of bad news the dis- 
pleasure which the news had excited. It looks as if 
Bismarck had designedly raised this disagreeable subject 
in order to bring a vital question of foreign politics into 
the scope of a painful interview. He knew by this time 
that he must abandon the Chancellorship of the Empire 
as well as the Prussian Minister-Presidency, and he 
wanted to irritate the Emperor into hastily dismissing 
him from both offices, and thus putting himself wrong 
with German and with European opinion. 

The Emperor was irritated, but he still avoided the 
final step of dismissal. He sent General von Hahnke, 
chief of Military Cabinet, to ask that the Cabinet Order 
of 1852 should be at once revoked. Bismarck’s answer 
was to the effect that, if the Emperor chose, he could 
repeal the order himself. He (Bismarck) could not 
comply with the demand. On the following morning 
Hahnke again came and not only reiterated the demand 
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for the repeal of the order, but added that the Emperor 
now expected Bismarck’s immediate resignation. It 
required another reminder from a second messenger, 
Lucanus, Chief of the Emperor’s Civil Cabinet, to induce 
Bismarck to send in a written request to be relieved of 
his offices. He at first replied to Lucanus that the 
Emperor could at any moment dismiss him without a 
request on his part, and that it could not possibly be his 
(Bismarck’s) intention to remain in the Emperor's service 
against the Emperor’s will. He would draw up his 
resignation in such terms that he could at once publish 
them (a design which the Emperor presently forbade). 
This would be his only reason for agreeing to send in a 
written resignation. ‘I had no intention myself to take 
the responsibility for my resignation, but meant to leave 
it with His Majesty. There would certainly be oppor- 
tunities for explaining the origin of it.’ The resignation 
was duly accepted on March 18, and the title of Duke of 
Lauenburg, in spite of Bismarck’s refusal, conferred upon 
him ; he asked, and tacitly assumed that he had received, 
permission not to use the new title. 

There is one final incident that requires notice. The 
Emperor, on the morning of March 17, sent back to the 
Foreign Office, among other papers, some reports by 
the German Consul at Kieff regarding Russian military 
preparations. Bismarck had not attached first-rate im- 
portance to these reports, nor had he submitted all of 
them directly to the Emperor. He was accustomed, like 
Bethmann Hollweg at a later date, to select documents 
for submission with a sense of the impression they 
might produce in the highest quarter. All the Kieff 
reports, however, had been sent on to the General Staff 
(Count Waldersee), through which channel, Bismarck 
knew, they might well have reached the Emperor. The 
reports greatly, and, it may safely be said, unduly 
alarmed William II. He returned them with the follow- 
ing open note, legible for all the officials through whose 
hands it passed before reaching Bismarck : 


‘The reports show in the clearest manner that the Russians 
are in full deployment (Aufmarsch) ; and, I must say, I greatly 
regret that I have received so little of these reports. They 
might long ago have called my attention to the terrible 
danger which threatens. Itis high time to warn the Austrians 
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to take counter-measures. In these circumstances there can, 
of course, be no thought of my paying my visit to Krasnoe.* 
The reports are excellent.’ 


Did the Emperor know of the secret Treaty of 
Reinsurance? Or had he, perhaps, forgotten its 
existence ?—a not impossible eventuality. Or was the 
Treaty at this time in a state of suspended animation ? 
Some references in Baron von Eckhardstein’s Memoirs 
(vol. 111, p. 48) and Bismarck’s own account of a visit in 
these critical days from his personal friend, the Russian 
Ambassador, Count Paul Schuvaloff, fresh from St Peters- 
burg with ‘new communications’ (Hréf/fnungen), would 
encourage the last of these hypotheses. The text of the 
Treaty has now been published. It was indeed ‘com- 
plicated’ ; and its wording seemed to secure for Russia the 
moral and diplomatic support of Germany, not indeed for 
the occupation of the Dardanelles—the defence of which 
was the business of Turkey on pain of forfeiting the 
guarantees for her integrity—but for the eventuality 
that the Tsar should consider it necessary to take 
measures for the defence of the approach to the Black 
Sea (i.e. the Bosphorus) ‘in order to keep in his hands 
the key to his Empire. And Russia’s interests in 
the Balkans were alone acknowledged in this Treaty, in 
contrast to the ‘Drei-Kaiser’ Agreements of 1881 and 
1884, which also recognised the interests of Austria. 

There is another possible explanation of William II's 
attitude. The Emperor had been to Constantinople in 
the previous autumn. The Deutsche Bank had purchased 
the Anatolian Railway from a British Company. The 
Near-Eastern policy of William II may have already 
been taking shape in his mind. That policy not only 
entailed a change of attitude towards Russia; it also 
involved the close association of Germany with Austria’s 
Balkan policy, which was to bear such deadly fruit in 
July-August 1914. No one except Bismarck seems to 
have realised at the time the full significance of the 
change. The Emperor himself never believed that he 
had broken the link with Russia. He even concluded 
in 1905 with Nicholas II the Bjérkoe Treaty, his own 





* The visit was nevertheless paid with Caprivi in the summer of 1890. 
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abortive imitation of Bismarck’s Treaty of Reinsurance. 
But the die was cast when he turned Germany’s ambi- 
tions towards the East. 

Yet, no sufficient evidence, the present writer thinks, 
can be found for the frequent assertion that Bismarck fell 
over the Reinsurance Treaty. Bismarck himself had no 
reason for reticence on the subject in his third volume, 
which was intended to be published after the Emperor’s 
death. In that volume he expresses his well-founded 
doubts as to the Emperor’s capability of managing his 
personal relations with Alexander III, but adduces not 
a particle of evidence that the Emperor, prior to the 
final quarrel, or during it, intended to abandon the Re- 
insurance Treaty with Russia. Nor does the Emperor 
in his very frank account to Hohenlohe (Memoirs, 
vol. 1, pp. 414-15) of the causes of his break with 
Bismarck mention any such intention. He dwells on 
Bismarck’s opposition to the Labour legislation scheme, 
on Bismarck’s view of the Socialist law and the treat- 
ment of the Socialists and, above all, on the episode of 
the Cabinet Order of 1852. The only reference to 
Russia is in the concluding sentences of Hohenlohe’s 
notes of the conversation : 


‘As regards the foreign policy of the country, the Emperor 
said that Bismarck had gone his own way and had withheld 
information upon many of his actions. He even said that 
Bismarck had informed St Petersburg. that the Emperor 
would pursue an anti-Russian policy. For this statement, 
however, the Emperor added, he had no evidence.’ 


The truth seems to be that, while relations with 
Russia may have been in the background of both the 
Emperor’s and the Chancellor's mind, it was only after 
the resignation that they assumed the importance in 
Bismarck’s polemics and in the light of the conclusion 
of the Franco-Russian alliance which historians have 
tended to give them in this particular connexion. 

The Treaty of Reinsurance was a very singular 
document, in some ways more singular even than the 
Bjérkoe Treaty of 1905, which, after all, was signed by 
the two contracting Sovereigns. The Treaty of 1887 
was signed by Count Herbert Bismarck and the Russian 
Ambassador, Count Paul Schuvaloff, and by no one 
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else. It describes itself as an engagement between ‘the 
two Courts,’ and is full of such expressions as ‘ the Courts 
pledge themselves,’ ‘the two Courts recognise,’ ‘the two 
Courts declare,’ etc. It may legitimately be questioned 
whether this Convention was even as binding as the 
Bjérkoe Agreement, which the two Governments quietly 
dropped before it was many months old. Above all, it 
may be questioned whether an Agreement between ‘the 
two Courts’ did not in a very special sense require the 
explicit endorsement of both Sovereigns, one of whom 
had ascended his throne about a year after it had been 
concluded. We now know that on Nov. 22, 1887, only 
five months after the conclusion of the Treaty, Bismarck 
wrote a letter to Lord Salisbury in which he called 
attention (with some success, as it turned out) to the 
desirability of close co-operation between Great Britain 
and Austria and Italy for the maintenance of the status 
quo, including the regulations with regard to the Dar- 
danelles, in the Near East. This, together with Germany’s 
adhesion to the Austrian Treaty with Rumania, amounted 
indeed, as Caprivi is said to have put it, to ‘ juggling with 
five balls,’ a feat beyond the powers of any ordinary 
diplomatist. 

The truth appears to be that Bismarck, in his cauche- 
mar des coalitions, had tied himself up in a tangle that 
he did not like even his Sovereign to realise. And he 
did not believe that young Sovereign to be capable of 
keeping up the ‘juggling performance with five balls,’ 
or even of keeping on good personal terms with an 
autocrat of the temperament of Alexander III. In both 
these assumptions he was doubtless right. But he went 
further. For the maintenance of intimate relations 
with Russia in particular he considered himself to be 
indispensable. How greatly mistaken he was in this 
opinion is shown by what the Tsar said to William IT on 
the occasion of his visit to Narva (Aug. 18, 1890): ‘The 
Tsar told me that he has full confidence in Caprivi, but, 
whenever Bismarck had said anything to him, he always 
had the conviction gqwil me tricherait. And to Caprivi 
himself Alexander III said on the same occasion : ‘I have 
confidence in your sincerity ; I never could honestly trust 
your predecessor.’ 

GEORGE SAUNDERS. 
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Art. 4.—THE PROBLEM OF MODERN INDUSTRY. 


1. Industry and Trade, a Study of Industrial Technique 
and Business Organisation. By Alfred Marshall. 
Macmillan, 1919. 

2. Grundriss der allgemeinen Wirtschaftslehre. Final 
Posthumous Edition. Two vols. By Gustav Schmoller. 
Berlin: Duncker & Mumblot, 1919. 

3. Self-Government in Industry (Bell. Second Edition, 
1919); Guild Socialism Restated (Leonard Parsons, 
1920), and other works. By G. D. H. Cole. 

4. Plan for Democratic Control of Mining Industry. 
Published by South Wales Socialist Society, 1919. 

5. Christianity and Industrial Problems. Being the re- 
port of the Archbishop’s Fifth Commission of Inquiry. 
S.P.C.K., 1919. 

6. Our Social Heritage. By Graham Wallas. Allen & 
Unwin, 1921. 

7. The Acquisitive Society. By R. H. Tawney. Bell, 1921. 

8. The Human Factor in Business. By B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. Longmans, 1921. 

9. In Days to Come (Von Kommenden Dingen). By Walter 
Rathenau. Allen & Unwin, 1921. 

And other works. 


THE war, together with the tremendous economic up- 
heaval which accompanied and followed it, marks the 
end of an epoch in the industrial history of Europe; and, 
though men’s minds, in the modern age, generally move 
more slowly than outward events, it is clear that a new 
era of economic thinking is upon us also. Of the vast 
literature dealing with industrial reform or revolution 
which has accumulated during the last two or three 
generations, there is but little that has not been rendered 
out of date. Indeed, by a curious irony, it is the re- 
formers and revolutionaries who are in greater danger 
of obsolescence than the classical and descriptive writers 
who formed the target of their attack; for the course 
of events which put Socialists into political power, for 
longer or shorter periods, in Russia, Germany, Austria 
and Hungary, at the very moment when the balance of 
economic power was being transferred, over the greater 
part of the continent, from the urban to the rural pro- 
ducer, has done less damage to the monumental analyses 
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of Marshall and Schmoller than to the writings of those 
who, taking the familiar conditions of European economic 
life, and of Europe’s relationship with the overseas world, 
for granted, employed their imagination, and raised 
imposing structures of theory, upon what has proved to 
be an unstable and shifting foundation. 

Recent periodical literature, in Germany in particular, 
abounds with descriptions of attempts to put Socialist 
theory into practice, and with reflexions on the lessons 
to be derived from the experience. A few passages may 
be given in illustration of the return to realism. 


‘The hour of Socialism,’ writes Prof. Schumpeter, himself 
sympathetically disposed to Socialist ideas, ‘had certainly 
not yet struck when the world-war broke out. The course 
and sequel of the war on the economic field mark an osten- 
‘ sible approach to Socialism in one respect, in that they have 
somewhat accelerated the process of concentration or trusti- 
fication. In all other essential respects the war has involved 
a setback to Socialism, as to every other social development, 
and assigned new tasks to capitalist private initiative, which 
would not have fallen to its share under normal conditions. 
. . » We must learn to realise (he adds) that a merchant who 
can steer a load of coals past every obstacle in the way and 
deposit it safely in a factory is doing more service to his 
people than all the intellectuals put together.’ 


The same periodical* contains an interesting and 
well-documented account by Prof. R. Michels of the 
Syndicalist occupation of the Italian metal factories in 
the autumn of 1920. The attempt which was to usher in 
a@ new economic order petered out after a few weeks 
owing to lack of capital and the withholding of raw 
materials and the cancellation of orders by ‘ capitalist’ 
salesmen and customers. An important contributing 
factor was the attitude of the engineers and technicians, 
who maintained ‘ neutrality’ during the dispute and so 
gave a convincing demonstration of their indispensability. 
The Works Councils subsequently set up by Signor 
Giolitti were rather a concession to principle and a 
means of education than a change in the practical 
management or sovereignty of industry. 

Prof. Géppert f gives a careful survey of the ‘ Attempts 





* ¢ Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik,’ vol. 49, 
¢ ‘Schmoller’s Jahrbuch,’ vol, 45. 
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at Socialisation in Germany since the Revolution,’ and 
arrives at a similar negative conclusion. He enumerates 
the four schools of economic thought which faced the 
situation in Germany after the debacle at the close 
of the war—the orthodox Socialists, the advocates of 
controlled production (Planwirtschaft, a non-Socialist 
but largely self-governing Guild system), the pure entre- 
preneurs of the Stinnes type, and the Syndicalists or 
Bolshevists with their primitive watchword, ‘The mine 
to the miners.’ He points out how controlled production 
failed because ‘it did not fit its theory to the facts but 
tried to make the facts fit its theory,’ and ignored the 
depression and discouragement of initiative involved in 
the attempt to press the whole complex system of 
industry into a pre-arranged Procrustean scheme. Very 
similar is the conclusion of Prof. L. Mises, of Vienna, 
who is entitled to a hearing as having, almost alone 
among economists, rightly assessed the forces which were 
making for the break-up of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
Having surveyed at close quarters the course of events 
which has made the economic life of his country largely 
dependent upon state action, albeit the action not of a 
domestic but of foreign governments, he concludes a 
careful analysis with the statement that Socialism is 
incompatible with a rational or satisfactory system of 
production. But, with characteristic irony, he adds that 
this is not necessarily an argument against Socialism. 


‘ Neither those who believe in Socialism on ethical grounds, 
in spite of the fact that the socialisation of the means of 
production will diminish the available supply of necessary 
goods, nor those who are attracted to Socialism by an ideal of 
asceticism, will be influenced by such considerations. Still 
less will it deter those whose primary object in embracing 
Socialism is “redemption from the most horrible of all 
barbarisms—the capitalist system.” ’ 


It is not the object of the following pages either to 
describe the changed economic situation with which the 
European peoples are now confronted or to adapt pre- 
war projects and ideals to post-war realities. Their 
aim is at once more modest and more fundamental. 
It is to resurvey the ground left bare by the failure 
of what may broadly be described as Nineteenth- 
Century Socialism and of the temper and philosophy 

Vol. 287.—No. 471, T 
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of protest associated with it, and to indicate a fresh 
starting-point and a new direction, both for the con- 
duct of business, and for men’s reflexions and theories 
about it. Such a re-survey and re-analysis, which shall 
not only help men to look with fresh eyes at the economic 
process itself but also relate it to other elements in our 
civilisation from which it ought never to have been 
divorced, is perhaps the most urgent need of all those 
who spend their efforts and earn their livelihood in the 
task of production. For it is only through a vivid sense 
of what the actual nature of their service is, and of the 
need for co-operation and self-dedication in its perform- 
ance, that they can hope to rise above the atmosphere 
of perplexity and of internecine conflict in which they 
have so long been enveloped. 


What is the economic process? What is the raison 
@étre of the vast accumulation of goods and warehouses, 
and means of transport and communication, which fills 
so large a space in our modern existence? It is to 
supply men’s needs, men’s political needs, the needs of 
man not as an individual in relation with the Infinite 
but as a social being. Politics and economics, or, to use 
the more precise traditional term, politics and political 
economy, are two closely related spheres of human life. 
Politics proper is concerned with the management of 
the common affairs of men, of the Res Publica, that 
which is common and of interest to men as members of 
acommunity. Political economy is concerned with one 
particular aspect of those common affairs, with the 
supplying of men’s common needs, with the management 
of what it is still most helpful to think of, in the literal 
sense of the Greek word, as a household. As the first 
principle, the primary activity, of politics or government 
is to govern, to carry on the King’s government, as the 
old English phrase runs, so the first principle of economics, 
or community-housekeeping, is to keep the household 
supplied with the goods and services indispensable to 
the maintenance of civilised existence. It is through 
the economic process, regular as the seasons, that the 
possibility of a ‘good life’ is maintained for dwellers 
in our highly organised 20th-century communities. 

These bald definitions have the savour of the common- 
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place. Yet, closely examined and thoroughly understood, 
they administer the cowp de grace to a whole tribe of 
theories, to generations of propaganda. Socialism, viewed 
as a movement of thought rather than of mere protest 
or revolt, has two guiding ideals—Justice and Freedom. » 
‘The fruits of toil to the toiler,’ and ‘the emancipa- 
tion of the proletariat,’ the first a cry of Justice, the 
second of Freedom, are the two most resonant Socialist 
watchwords. To Freedom we shall be brought back later 
in our survey (p. 287). Here we must stop to note that 
Justice, in any exact meaning of the word, is ruled out 
by our definition. If the primary object of the economic 
process is to keep the household supplied with goods and 
services, then we cannot approve an economic scheme, 
however ethical in conception, which aims primarily at 
effecting an equal, or approximately equal, distribution of 
goods among the dwellers in the house rather than at 
maintaining a continuous supply. Supply, according toy 
our definition, precedes and is the pre-requisite for dis- 
tribution; and, if we are forced to choose between a 
lesser supply accompanied by a more equal distribution 
as against the maintenance of the existing supply, we 
shall be assuming a grave responsibility for the welfare 
of the household if we depart from our axiom and choose 
the former. Any school of economic thought, then, 
whether consciously ascetic, as in the case of Tolstoi, or 
simply doctrinaire, as in the case of less religiously 
minded advocates of Distributive Justice, which is 
prepared to make sweeping changes in distribution 
without due consideration for their effect on the flow of 
goods and services, is ignoring the most vital factor in 
its field of study and is liable to cruel disillusionment. 
The experience of the very able and sincere men who 
have ruined the economy of Russia in an attempt to 
follow this false light should be a sufficient warning. It 
is, however, perhaps too much to hope that we have 
seen the end of theories and movements taking their 
rise, not out of a clear vision of the real nature and 
purpose of economic activity, but out of a protest against 
particular classes, or even particular individuals, who 
have risen by means of it to controlling positions of 
wealth and power. The noble rage of Protestantism has 
its own precious place in the human scheme; but no 
T2 
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mere outburst of passion or system of emancipating 
philosophy, no doctrine which, as Goethe said of Mephis- 
topheles, merely negates the existing order, can keep men, 
women, and children housed, clothed, and fed. It is ‘der 
Geist der stets verneint’ which has been the nemesis of 
Socialism. And it is only through a conscious effort to 
keep the mind fixed on those human needs, the satisfac- 
tion of which is the final test of economic organisation, 
that liberalism can regain the prestige which its too 
heedless advocates have forfeited or endangered. 

A closer examination of these human needs and 
desires brings us up sharp against another feature in 
recent systems of reform. The needs of the household 
are not fixed, final, and classifiable. On the contrary, 
they are subject to constant change and enlargement. 
The household of 1922 is utterly different, in its desires 
and needs, in its ‘demand,’ from the household of 1822 or 
even of 1872. Life, grown simpler in some respects, 
owing to the supplanting of hand-labour by automatic 
machines, has become far more complex in others; the 
luxuries of one age, such as the bicycle and the motor- 
car, become the necessaries of another, while at the 
same time old appurtenances, long reckoned indis- 
pensable, make a silent exit. It has not been sufficiently 
emphasised in many recent ‘advanced’ discussions how 
the variability of human needs and desires, and the 
unceasing expansion of human energy and inventive- 
ness, combine to set at naught the well-meant efforts of 
Socialist Canutes to stay the tide of economic change. 
Methods of housekeeping persist in changing, despite all 
the efforts to stabilise and standardise them. In this 
department, as so often in connexion with working-class 
movements, it is the soi-disant Revolutionaries who are 
the Conservatives. The Guild-Socialists who seek to 
divide the field of production into a limited number of 
fixed corporations and to assign every worker, by hand 
or brain, to his own particular place in the universal 
scheme, may think of themselves as adherents of what is 
quaintly called ‘the revolutionary tradition, but their 
real inspiration is medizval; nor is it an accident that 
their liveliest leader should have adorned a Senior 
Common Room in ‘the home of lost causes.’ 

As Mr Graham Wallas points out in two telling 
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chapters (‘The Control of National Co-operation’ and 
‘ Professionalism’) in his latest book, ‘the professional 
mind is essentially a very conservative mind ’"—the words 
are not his own but are cited from a speech by Mr Lloyd 
George, who has even better means of appraising the 
attitudes of different sections of the community. And 
he illustrates the remark by an anecdote which, despite 
the vigour of its language, is worth citing here. ‘I shall 
never forget,’ he writes, ‘the emotion of an old Chelsea 
bricklayer to whom five-and-thirty years ago I described 
the methods of rapid construction which I had seen in use 
on the piers of the new Battersea Bridge. “It isn’t brick- 
laying,” he shouted, “it’s bloody paving.”’ It is the same 
cry which has gone up, among the engineers against 
‘dilution,’ among the architects against the designers of 
steel buildings, amongst grooms and coachmen against 
mechanics and chauffeurs, or, to take a wholly different 
field of community service, among the older generation 
of textual scholars against the archzological school of 
Hellenists, or among old-fashioned historians against 
sociologists and psychologists. The Guild-Socialists need, 
quite as much as the silversmiths of Ephesus, to digest 
the truth that, as religion has generally made headway 
against the opposition of priest and pontiff, so the 
increase of knowledge and the consequent increase of 
ease and comfort in the household have generally sprung 
from men who have overleapt the barriers of guild and 
corporation and confounded the efforts of the pro- 
fessionals who sought to set limits to their activity. 
Imagine any of the great figures in the history of 
medicine or education or music or the drama or religion 
confronted with such a quotation as this from Mr 
G. D. H. Cole :* 


‘Industrial Guilds will organise the conduct of the various 
public utility services, Civil Guilds the conduct of the services 
of Education and Public Health. Music, drama, and other 
forms of entertainment are fully susceptible of Guild organi- 
sation. Churches are really Guilds of religion, and the 
problems of Church government assume every year more 
and more a Guild aspect.’ 


The purpose and ideal of the service are swallowed up in 





* ‘Self-Government in Industry,’ 2nd edition, p. 15. 
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the absorbing thought of organisation; and Beethoven 
and César Franck, Garrick and Irving, looked at from 
this angle, are no longer the unique interpreters of an 
art which sets men in touch with the sublime, but mere 
outstanding figures in a professional corporation. It is 
not by intellectual constructions such as these that the 
deep-seated malady, of which ‘labour unrest’ is one of 
the symptoms, can be healed. We must look deeper both 
for a diagnosis and a cure. 

The Guild-Socialists, then, and, still more, the Syndi- 
calists (who tend to ignore the consumer altogether), 
have set up unworkable principles of housekeeping based 
upon onesided views as to the purpose of the economic 
process. Perhaps the most striking instance of this 
cardinal defect in their thought is the ‘ plan,’ otherwise 
both ably and carefully thought out, ‘for the democratic 
control of the mining industry,’ drawn up by the ad- 
vanced wing of the South Wales miners in 1919, at the 
time when nationalisation seemed on the eve of 
accomplishment. After enumerating the charges, in- 
cluding ‘increases of remuneration,’ which would have to 
be paid for out of output, the pamphlet continues: 
‘Since the total value of coal produced must be equal to 
the total amount of the above charges, the total number 
of tons of coal to be produced will be based upon the 
average selling price per ton, as determined by com- 
petition in the world market.’ In other words, had the 
British colliery industry been organised on this basis in 
the autumn of 1919, when, owing to a strike in the 
United States and disturbed conditions in important 
Continental coalfields, the export price of British coal 
rose to a monopoly level, British miners, so far from 
responding to the needs of their working-class comrades 
on the Continent, would have reduced their output in 
accordance with the rise of selling prices. No doubt the 
writers of the pamphlet would have been the first to 
readjust their policy to humanitarian ends, but it 
remains on record as a striking testimony to the 
tendency of advanced thinkers to ignore the purpose of 
economic activity and the needs of theirfellow-men. As 
against wrongheaded idealism such as this can we adduce 
a more satisfactory alternative? Are there, in fact, any 
principles of housekeeping? Are there any criteria by 
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which we can judge the working of the economic process, 
other than just the maintenance of the flow of goods and 
services ? 


The difficulty of answering this question lies in the 
backwardness of the art of housekeeping. Government, 
the management of the Res Publica, is backward enough; 
as we survey the field of history, we can point to 
relatively few ages and countries in which public affairs 
were carried on by men who consciously sought the 
common weal, Yet it is only when this motive of public 
spirit or community service is pre-supposed, when the 
statesman or the voter is assumed to be endeavouring to 
keep the body politic in health rather than to get 
personal advantage out of his public activity, that we 
can begin to work out the principles, or the technique, of 
the art of government. To extend the suffrage in a 
community controlled by corrupt political gangs involves 
considerations wholly different from its extension to men 
and women, hitherto unenfranchised, who recognise in 
the vote an instrument for promoting the general good. 
In a community run on the lines of the ancient military 
empires of the East, or of Tammany Hall, there can be no 
question of political principles. There may be an art, a 
highly developed art, of plundering and profit-making—of 
what Plato, who first emphasised the distinction it is here 
being attempted to draw, called ypnuariornxn—but such 
constructions, like much of the technique of Mac- 
chiavelli’s ‘Prince,’ are on a different plane altogether 
from politics proper. They are pre-political. Compared 
with the realistic investigations of political inquirers in 
communities which have developed a substantial measure 
of education and public spirit, they are simply ante- 
diluvian. The consideration, for instance, to be found in 
Herodotus, that a rich satrap is preferable to a poor one 
because he has already made his pile, would not carry 
much weight in a modern nominating Committee 
equipped with the latest contrivances of political art for 
fitting the right man to the right post. 

Unfortunately, political economy has not kept pace, 
in the development either of its thought or of its practice, 
with the major and more comprehensive art of politics 
or government. Whereas the notion that government 
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is a form of public service is now general in all civilised 
lands and enshrined in current phraseology in such 
terms as ‘minister’ and ‘commonwealth,’ it is still 
‘customary to regard economics, the art of housekeeping, 
as primarily a profit-making activity. While St Matthew, 
sitting at the receipt of custom as a profit-making tax- 
collector, is an obsolete type, his housekeeping compeer, 
supplying the public with soap or tea or tramways for 
the aggrandisement of his personal possessions or power, 
is not only not regarded as old-fashioned or disreputable 
but is even held up to popular admiration as the ideal of 
the modern age. It is only recently that the Christian 
Churches, in our own and other countries, have begun to 
busy themselves officially with the application of the 
Christian principle of brotherhood, and the Christian 
duty of service, to the organisation of industry. Five 
years ago, during the height of the war, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury appointed a strong committee ‘ to consider 
and report upon the ways in which the Church may best 
commend the teaching of Christ to those who are seeking 
to solve the problems of industrial life.’ The resultant 
report, embodied in a volume entitled ‘Christianity and 
Industrial Problems,’ and, still more, the useful short 
statement of principles laid down by the committee of 
business men who have founded the ‘ National Movement 
towards a Christian Order of Industry and Commerce,’ * 
go some way towards laying the foundations of a new 
set of customs and presuppositions, a new code and 
etiquette, in economic relations for which Mr Tawney’s 
more incisive book, ‘The Acquisitive Society,’ is an 
eloquent plea. But there is still much leeway to make 
up; and, so long as economics continue to lag behind 
politics, and the fundamental transformation from the 
motive of profit to the motive of service has not been 
generally made, as in the sister art of politics, the con- 
struction of economic principles must necessarily be a 
vague and unsubstantial task. For such principles will 
be set up, as it were, in a void. 
It is, however, already possible to descry some of the 
activities for which a technique will have to be devised, 





* ‘Demand of Christian Principles in Industry.’ 11, Bream’s Building 
(Feb, 1921). 
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when the public spirit of the purveyors of the household 
is sufficiently developed for men to grapple with them. 
No discerning mind can watch the silent warfare which 
is proceeding between the various holders of private 
power, in oil, or shipping, or meat, or other indispensable 
elements in the household economy, without realising 
that mankind is here faced with a problem which is likely 
to involve it in another world-war unless public power and 
public spirit are brought in to control, and eventually to 
supersede, private power and ambitions. ‘The more I 
see of modern industrial tendencies and the closer I have 
come to an insight into modern international troubles, 
wrote that frank and far-sighted American, the late 
Mr Franklin K. Lane, while still Secretary of the Interior 
in Mr Wilson’s administration, in his foreword to ‘The 
Strategy of Minerals,’ * ‘the more convinced I am that 
there will be no end to wars and threats of war, to 
many so-called racial and national conflicts, until the 
nations of the world regard themselves more really as 
the trustees of their resources, not merely for those of 
the same nationality but for the world at large.’ The 
peace of the world is being endangered by the private 
warfare of industrial barons, a warfare continued, as 
Mr Lane must have seen at Washington, as others saw it 
in London, during the Great War itself. On this at least 
M. Delaisi’s instructive little book,t onesided perhaps in 
its general presentation, may be trusted. 

But, when one turns to such remedies as _ those 
proposed or adumbrated by Mr Culbertson t—the setting 
up of an International Commission to deal with disputes 
arising out of tariffs and other matters of commercial 
policy and ultimately to work out a code of manners for 
the foreign trader, on the lines of medizwval Venice, 
similar to the code of honour among doctors—one is 
bound to confess that not only most business men them- 
selves, but also the governments and public opinion behind 
them, are not yet alive to the nature of the grave 
international problems involved or to the need of a 
complete transformation of existing habits of mind in 
regard to economic questions. It will be a race between 





* Edited by George O. Smith. New York, 1919. 
¢ ‘Le Petrole.’ Paris, 1921. 
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the awakening intelligence and the march of events, 
between the prophets and the profiteers, to decide this 
issue. Unless public opinion in the leading industrial 
countries can be brought to regard the world as a single 
household, and toshapeits commercial policiesaccordingly, 
another war is inevitable, and the downfall of civilisation 
may be consummated. There are men enough in 
London, Washington, Paris, Berlin, and, no doubt, in 
Tokyo who realise this and say it in private. Would 
that they were able to proclaim it from the housetops! 
Nevertheless, the endeavour must be made to indicate 
some regulative principle, even for an art in embryo; 
for it is only by keeping the mind fixed on the true aim 
and methods of economic activity that the fallacies and 
limitations of the many contending philosophies of 
negation and protest become clear. 


The true leaders of economic idealism in the 19th 
century were not Marx or any of the economic theorists 
who preceded or the propagandists who followed him in 
his limited track, but Mazzini and Ruskin. It is one of 
the misfortunes of history that the great working-class 
movement which replaced liberalism as a ‘ progressive’ 
force during the two generations preceding the war 
should not have been ranged beneath their banner. The 
fundamental axiom of economics has never been better 
stated than by Ruskin in a passage which should be 
quoted and requoted until it has become commonplace 
by the adoption of its precept : 

‘The fact is that people have never had clearly explained 
to them the true functions of a merchant... . Five great 
intellectual professions, relating to daily necessaries of life, 
have hitherto existed—three exist necessarily—in every 
civilised nation : 

‘The Soldier’s profession is to defend it, 

The Pastor’s, to teach it. 

The Physician’s, to keep it in health, 

The Lawyer’s, to enforce justice in it, 

The Merchant’s, to provide for it.’ 
We may pack Ruskin’s thought, together with what is 
fundamental in the literature of protest, into a brief 
definition : ‘The economic process aims at securing the 
greatest possible satisfaction of the needs and desires of 
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the household compatible with a good life for its 
servants.’ In other words, where the provision of a 
commodity or of a service inflicts injury upon those who 
provide it, either the system of production must be 
modified or the consumer most learn to do without. The 
needs and desires of the consumer are not an ultimate. 
They must bow, as they bowed during the war, before 
major considerations of human welfare. But, where 
these are not involved, the aim of the economic process 
is to satisfy demand. 

What is involved in this recognition of the claim of a 
‘good life’ for the producer? More than can be summed 
up in a brief discussion ; but the most important element 
can be stated in a single word—Freedom. The main, 
ground of criticism against the modern industrial system, 
and, let it at once be added, against many of its suggested 
alternatives, is their denial of individual freedom. By 
freedom is not meant democracy or representative 
government, or anything political at all; still less any- 
thing metaphysical. Much confusion has been caused by 
the use of ‘ freedom’ in constitutional discussions, where 
the word ‘ responsibility’ or ‘ self-government’ would be 
more in place. In the task of giving precision to the 
terms used in the common field of philosophical and 
political discussion, freedom is best allocated to the 
subjective, rather than the objective sphere. We should 
learn to think of it, not as something enshrined or 
guaranteed in a political document, but as a quality or 
possession of the soul. A free country, a modern wit has 
said, using the word in its true sense, ‘is a country in 
which any man can tell any other man to go to the devil.’ 
Prof. Wallas has supplied an even briefer, if less homely, 
definition: ‘Freedom is a continuous possibility of 
initiative. Freedom, in this sense, is the mainspring of 
human life; it is the salt which gives it its zest and 
savour, the air which expands the lungs and braces the 
limbs. It is a mistaken diagnosis when men fix on 
poverty or insecurity as the root of the discontents in our 
modern society. St Francis was poor and yet radiantly 
happy ; and the Founder of Christianity knew not where 
to lay his head from day today. The cry for security 
and, still more, the craving for riches are substitutes, 
made by an inarticulate slave-mind, for a more vital 
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demand. No true man who has tried both would prefer 
slavery, cushioned by a bank balance, in a gilded cage, to 
liberty and all that liberty brings with it in the life of 
thought and feeling. 

i If the denial or diminution of liberty be really the 
canker of our age, it is important to bear in mind that 
the malady is not confined to the working-class only but 
infects our whole social system. Judged by this sub- 
jective test, the ‘salariat’ is almost as much enslaved as 
the proletariat; and the managing director, chained to 
his office desk for eight or ten hours a day, leading a 
life which in the expressive American definition is ‘ just 
one blessed thing after another,’ is not in much better 
case. From the moment indeed that we have fixed a 
criterion of good housekeeping which includes ‘a good 
life,’ or the possibility of a good life, for the producer, 
we are involved, not, like Marx and his followers, in a 
criticism of the modern industrial system, but, like 
Ruskin and Morris, in a criticism of modern life as a 
whole. For it is not merely the capitalist and the 
‘master-class’ who are implicated, but the consumer 
and all those in the modern community committed, 
by their current modes of living and thinking, to the 
philosophy, or the custom, that sets more value upon 
individual property than upon happiness, and assesses 
the civilisation and the ‘greatness’ of countries in terms 
of material wealth and power rather than of their 
achievements in the region of the spirit. 

There is a vital issue to be found here which had 
better at once be stated. Ruskin and Morris looked out 
over the large-scale organisation of the modern world, 
with men and women fixed or revolving like cogs in an 
all-powerful mechanism, and declared that true freedom 
and happiness were not attainable under such conditions 
—that the remedy lay in a return to medieval standards 
both in production and consumption. There is a large 
and important school of present-day industrialists and 
social thinkers who share their pessimism but draw a 
different conclusion. Accepting a joyless drudgery at 
mechanical tasks as an unalterable condition of modern 
civilisation for the majority of men and women, and 
being prepared to pay the price for the comforts and 
conveniences that it involves, this school sees in leisure, 
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and in leisure alone, the only possibility of freedom and 
happiness for the normal modern producer. In other 
words, they are prepared to acquiesce in the servile 
State. Men and women are to be chained like slaves 
to a dehumanising employment for the greater part of 
their day, and to be set free, after shortened hours, 
to seek the true expression of their personality in 
domesticity, recreation, and amusement. 

For this school of opinion the question of securing a 
good life for the producer does not exist. The problem 
has been given up as insoluble. Between them and 
those who desire to humanise industry there is a straight 
issue—straighter perhaps than any of those round which 
so many wordy battles have raged between ‘capitalist’ 
and ‘socialist.’ But the advocates of leisure, realistic 
enough in their vision of industry, have not generally 
been realistic in their vision of the recreations in which 
the worker reacts against the deadening drudgery of his 
day. If they studied the evolution and course of modern 
commercialised systems of amusement in the urban 
centres of Europe and America, they might be less 
confident in their thesis that ‘a noble use of leisure’ 
is a natural, or even a possible, sequel to a dehumanising 
day. Man becomes the image and reflexion of that which 
he does; and, just as the sailor bears the open sea and 
the ostler the dumb companionship of the stable upon 
their speaking faces, so the machine-minder and the 
mill-girl carry into their choice of enjoyments, and even 
into their applause, the swift mechanical motions and 
the vacuous stare of the monsters to whom they make 
obeisance day by day. Too tired, or too dissipated, in 
the literal sense of that word, to love or to hate, to 
experience sorrow or pathos or any real thrill of feeling 
at all, they sit passive and inert, like the dead things 
they feed, and suffer themselves to be touched and 
tickled and played upon by the skilled entertainers on 
the stage or film, machine-minders like themselves. 

Refusing, then, in the face of its inevitable de- 
humanising consequences, to acquiesce in the social 
philosophy implicit in ‘scientific’ thinkers of this type, 
we are brought back to the main problem which Ruskin 
and Morris sought to solve by an impracticable medi- 
zevalism—how to make modern large-scale industrialism 
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compatible with freedom. The problem thus presented 
is, as has already been indicated, not single but twofold. 
It implies both a criticism of modern industrial organisa- 
tion and a criticism of modern society. In neither field 
can we hope to reach the simple solution or panacea for 
which men are always seeking. Both challenge us to a 
realistic enterprise of experiment, investigation, and 
imagination. But some suggestions of possible roads 
of advance towards a greater diffusion of freedom and 
happiness may be briefly given. 


The majority of citizens in a modern community 
earn their livelihood by working for wages or salaries 
under conditions over which they have little or no 
control. They are cogs in a machine, items on a pay- 
sheet, instruments of production, the human raw 
material of large-scale undertakings, whether publicly or 
privately owned. Yet not only religion but customary 
morality teaches men to regard one another, not as 
instruments used to achieve other men’s ends, but as 
individual human beings, and as ‘ends in themselves.’ 
The world of large-scale enterprise has been organised 
on a basis of wealth-production. It is not easy to re- 
adjust it so as to bring it into harmony with the 
unalterable rights of human nature, of which the claims 
of labour are an expression. In what directions can a 
beginning be made? 

One way of relief lies through decentralisation. The 
word ‘self-government’ is misleading, since it suggests 
that an individual factory, sometimes even the manual 
workers in a factory, are in a position to exercise a 
determining control over the activity and function in 
which they are engaged. In point of fact, as the history 
of attempts at a real ‘self-governing workshop’ amply 
proves, an individual mill or factory can no more be 
dissociated from the general industry or commercial 
system of which it forms a part than an individual 
post-office or railway station. The record of the ruthless 
process which transformed the ideal of a Russia of local 
Soviets into one of the most highly centralised govern- 
ments ever known is a useful commentary on the more 
unthinking aspirations for local self-government in 
industry. Closely examined, the decisions which have 
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to be taken in an individual business or factory, or even 
in the National Council of an industry—as Mr Goodrich’s 
valuable study * of British conditions shows—are not com- 
parable to the legislative activity of a Parliament but 
to the administrative activity of a Civil Service. They 
are concerned not with the what, but with the how—not 
as to whether the nation shall go to war, or grant self- 
government to Ireland, or disestablish the Church, or 
whether the factory shall manufacture soap or cotton- 
goods or cocoa, but as to the conditions under which an 
assumed and pre-existing activity shall be carried on. The 
use of such words as ‘ self-government’ and ‘ democracy,’ 
therefore, is apt to be misleading, and to give currency 
to analogies between industry and politics which the 
reformer will find it dangerous to press; for he will 
find, on comparing functions, that the ‘opposite number’ 
of his supposedly self-governing body of workers by 
hand or brain is not at Westminster, but among the 
skilled bureaucracy in Whitehall. 

Nevertheless, when all this has been granted, there is 
a large field, of which Mr Rowntree’s latest book, ‘The 
Human Factor in Business,’ gives examples in detail, for 
the extension of individual freedom and of democratic 
control over the conditions under which the daily task is 
carried on. The York Cocoa Factory, with its elaborate 
system of Joint Committees, may not be a Paradise— 
some may even be romantic enough to look wistfully 
back to the cocoa-less world of which the adjoining 
Minster remains an inspiring symbol—but to compare it 
with what the Swindon Works were at the time when 
Mr Alfred Williams,} a remarkably truthful and scholarly 
observer, was employed there, is to compare light with 
darkness. Of the elaborate structure of the Whitley 
scheme, with its National and District and Works 
Councils, it is the last-named which have maintained 
most vitality ; for it is in the factory or shop itself, face 
to face with its infinitely various practical problems, 
that the lesson of corporate responsibility in industry is 
to be learnt, and the boon of freedom to be wrested from 





* ©. L. Goodrich, ‘The Frontier of Control ; a Study of British Work- 
shop Politics.’ New York, 1920. 
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the forbidding material of modern production. There is 
room here for every kind of experiment; and enough 
has been achieved, both in Britain and America, to 
enable us to realise that the buildings in which the 
activities of modern industry are carried on need no 
longer bear resemblance, either in their outward form 
or in their inner spirit, to a barracks or a prison, but can 
and ought to be as dignified and ennobling, and as 
perfectly planned for their purpose, as other public 
buildings in which men and women are congregated for 
far fewer hours in the week. 

A second way lies in the development of the possi- 
bilities of team-work. There are many physical pro- 
cesses—rowing is one of them—which lose their 
unpleasantness and even become agreeable when per- 
formed together with others, with the rhythm and 
swing of a social activity. The creative artist, indeed, of 
whom Ruskin and Morris were thinking, prefers to work 
alone, at his own pace and in his own way. But, in 
Anglo-Saxon communities, at any rate, he is a rare type; 
and there is enough experience to show that most men, 
and even many women, can find pleasure in an otherwise 
monotonous activity if it is pursued in a social atmo- 
sphere ; Lancashire women who return to the loom after 
marriage, not for the money but for the company, are a 
case in point. 

A third line of approach, all the more necessary if 
team-work is developed, lies through variety of occupa- 
tion. Weare accustomed to think of men and women 
as knowing only one language and possessing only one 
means of livelihood. We shall not be civilised, or 
relieved from the danger of wars arising from misunder- 
standing, until bi-lingualism is general; and to have an 
alternative occupation is as desirable, both for individual 
self-realisation and for social convenience, as to speak 
two languages. There are many occupations—Uni- 
versity teaching is one of them—which, by the manner 
in which they are distributed through the year, offer the 
relief of a dual activity, of what may be called a double 
gear. How different is the rhythmical alternation of 
periods of term and vacation from the unnatural 
monotony of fifty weeks’ continuous employment at a 
small task, followed by a hectic fortnight of bewildered 
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idleness! This is not Nature’s way in her arrangement 
of the seasons, nor need it be man’s way; and, as Prince 
Kropotkin pointed out years ago in his ‘ Fields, Factories, 
and Workshops,’ there are numerous communities, as, 
for instance, agricultural villages equipped with cheap 
power, which have long since discovered how to adjust 
their economy to the needs of a two-gear existence. 

Such suggestions open out a broad field of inquiry, 
into which the psychologists, too long confined to 
pedagogy and other formal studies, are at last beginning 
to penetrate. Prof. Myers’ book* and the studies in 
industrial fatigue undertaken by Prof. Stanley Kent f 
and others, show that there is an increasing realisation 
that ‘the occupation makes the man,’ and that the 
mental and moral, as well as the physical, effects of 
work upon character and personality need careful study. 

One last point must be mentioned, in a somewhat 
different field from the preceding—the need for publicity. 
At the recent Industrial Co-operation Conference in 
New York an address was delivered on ‘Taking the 
Mystery out of Business.’ A great deal of the suspicion 
and bad feeling, both between brain-workers and manual 
workers and between competitors in the same line of 
business, arises from undue secrecy. If industry and 
commerce are really to become great professions, they 
must learn, as the doctors have learned, to regard 
improvements in technique as contributions to the 
common stock. In so far as secrecy concerns, not the 
methods, but the profits of enterprise, the tendency will 
diminish in proportion as service rather than gain be- 
comes, as with other professions, the dominating motive. 


These brief indications are not put forward as a 
substitute for far-reaching changes in organisation, but 
to draw attention to problems, too long ignored, which 
have to be faced under any system of large-scale industry. 
The issue between public and private ownership will 
inevitably continue to be prominent; but recent ex- 
perience will count for nothing if it continues to be 
discussed as an issue of principle and not of detail and 
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expediency. Behind it, as behind the suggestions put 
forward above, lies the fundamental issue of the trans- 
formation of motive, with all its implications of new 
possibilities of partnership between the two parties 
which, whether as ‘employer’ and ‘employed,’ or as 
‘management ’ and ‘labour,’ have too long worked rather 
on the discredited system of balance of power than 
according to a common programme of service. When 
industry and trade become real professions—and not till 
then—they will be in a position to employ Capital instead 
of being employed, and often exploited, by it. 

It is not, however, inside the industrial system but in 
the wider field of politics that there is the most need for 
changes of the sweeping kind which the revolutionaries 
advocate for industry. Had the Socialist movement, 
from the forties onward, concentrated on constructive 
political effort rather than on an attack on the entre- 
preneur, it would have more laurels to show to-day for 
three-quarters of a century of fighting. Here again 
space permits but of the briefest indications. Why are 
so many workers dissatisfied with their work, apart 
altogether from the conditions under which it is carried 
on? There are three answers. Either because it is 
insufficiently paid in comparison with other occupations, 
and so enjoys inferior repute; or because it is not the 
work most suited to their capacities ; or because it is of 
such a degrading character that no one would willingly 
undertake it. 

Here are three separate problems, each of them not 
industrial but social. We shall not have a society of 
free men and women till our traditional valuations of 
employment have been transformed and the miner and 
the land-worker have lost their sense of being, in some 
mysterious way, inferior to the bank-clerk and the 
teacher. In England, at any rate, and still more in 
certain parts of the Continent, both social values and 
customary scales of remuneration and of living are being 
transformed very rapidly; and the day is perhaps not 
far distant when the young aristocrat who wishes to 
earn his livelihood by pruning fruit-trees or looking 
after cattle and horses will not need to cross the ocean 
to California or New Zealand in order to follow his bent. 
The far-reaching consequences of such a development 
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need not be traced further here. Why are there so 
many misfits in the field of industrial occupation? 
Because of our system of recruitment. The greater 
number of our industrial workers leave school so young 
that they have no real means of choosing their life-work. 
They are conscripts rather than volunteers. This funda- 
mental evil, responsible, as the life-story of most 
‘agitators’ would reveal, for so much discontent and so 
many tragedies of unfulfilled promise, cannot be re- 
dressed until whole-time education is extended to all up 
to the age of unfolding capacity—roughly, about sixteen. 

Equalisation of the social prestige attaching to 
occupations, together with a real choice of vocation, 
under conditions permitting of experienced guidance, 
would go far to diffuse among the modern working 
population the sense of freedom and happiness with 
which the Athenians were able to infect even the slaves 
who laboured on their Acropolis. /But there remains the 
question of ‘drudgery’—of werk so degrading and 
dehumanising, not from the conditions of its organisa- 
tion but from its very nature, that it infects the free men 
who perform it, however well paid, with a sense of 
servitude and dishonour. That there are such occupa- 
tions cannot be doubted by those who have adventured 
nose, eyes, and ears into some of our hives of production; 
nor can it be asserted of most of them that they can be 
dispensed with in the life of the community. For such 
tasks there is but one remedy consistent with the 
standards of our civilisation and of our democratic 
constitution. Inherently servile, they cannot be allowed 
to remain the whole-time occupation of any citizen. 
They must be scheduled and analysed and then assigned 
for short periods to conscripts. Industrial conscription, 
as William James long ago pointed out, is the key, both 
to the diffusion of a democratic spirit of industrial service 
and to the problem of ‘dirty work.’ Bulgaria, unaware 
perhaps of the high philosophic authority for the policy, 
has already embarked on the experiment, rendered 
possible by the abolition of her conscript army, of con- 
scribing her young people, young men and women alike, 
for labour service. Inexorable logic and practical 
expediency will drive other nations, sooner or later, 
along the same road ; and it may not be long before the 

u 2 
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familiar armchair grumblers at the laziness of miners 
and navvies will risk being sharply recalled to reality by 
some younger club member who has known in his own 
person what it is to hew coals or to break stones. The 
war, which transformed so many of our values, has 
helped here too to blaze for us a new trail. 

One final objection must be met. ‘All this,’ we shall 
be told, ‘may be very well; but, so long as existing 
inequalities of wealth persist, custom and riches, acting 
in alliance, will prove too strong for you. In the modern 
world, ideas are but wind; it is Wealth that is Power. 
Thus, evade it as you say, you will be brought up, in the 
last analysis, against those barons of the purse whom 
you appear to desire rather to convert than to dethrone.’ 
It is true that Wealth is Power, and that the existing 
inequalities of capital and of income in the industrial 
countries are infinitely exacerbating to social relations. 
Lands like Switzerland and Norway where, until recently, 
such glaring contrasts were unknown, have had a happier 
and more truly democratic history. But to recognise, 
and to seek to remedy, the inequalities of wealth in the . 
community is one thing; to make it the heart and centre 
of a general scheme of industrial reform is another. 
~ Inequalities of wealth constitute, not an industrial but a 
political problem, a problem of taxation. There are 
many kinds of rich men; some have worked for their 
riches; others have made them by speculation ; others 
have had their riches thrust upon them by the fortune 
of inheritance or even of marriage. To concentrate 
attention upon the ‘ profiteer,’ who is generally identified 
with the successful entrepreneur, is to narrow and to 
distort the problem. The successful entrepreneur may 
be overpaid, in comparison with the poet and the 
preacher, the professor and the public servant, for the 
particular combination of insight, rapid decision and 
organising ability which enables him to ‘steer a waggon 
of coal into the factory’; but at least, as we should 
never fail to remind him, he is rendering a public service. 
If his remuneration tends to be, and to remain even 
under a changed system of social values, unusually high, 
let him pay his due, like all other possessors of wealth, 
in an all-round system of taxation. After all, the real 
root of social inequality is to be found, not in earned 
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wealth, however imposing may be the fortune of this or 
that parvenu millionaire, but in inherited wealth; and 
the real road to social equality is through a drastic 
system of inheritance taxes or Death Duties. 

This, however, is a suggestion which must not be 
further developed here; and in any case it carries us 
back to the dominating problem of the transformation 
of motive; for, if it be really true in England, as it 
certainly is not in the United States, that the creative 
artists who find an outlet for their genius in supplying 
their fellow-citizens with the goods and services of 
civilisation, from railways and motor-cars to the news- 
paper on the breakfast-table, do so, not for the joy of 
skilled achievement but in order to leave enough to their 
children to tempt them to idleness, then there may still 
be danger in pressing forward practical policies too far 
in advance of the motives indispensable to their success. 
One thing, however, is clear, that, unless this transforma- 
tion of motive is effected, and effected rapidly, in Britain 
among the employing and managing classes, and rendered 
possible by social legislation and by changed conditions 
among the manual workers, and unless the philosophy 
which regards work as drudgery and leisure as the true 
life is refuted not merely in word but in deed, British 
trade and industry will emerge diminished and dis- 
honoured from the crisis of the post-war generation ; 
aud the privilege of supremacy in this particular form 
of service to mankind, so congenial to our character and 
traditions, will pass to others more ready to read the 
signs of the times and more eager to respond to them. 


A. E. ZIMMERN. 
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Art. 5.—THE ADAMS FAMILY. 


1. Chapters of Erie and Other Essays. By Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr, and Henry Adams. Boston: Osgood, 
1871. 

2. Studies Military and Diplomatic. By Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr. New York: Macmillan, 1911. 

3. Charles Francis Adams. An Autobiography. Boston : 
Houghton Mifflin, 1916. 

4. The Education of Henry Adams. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1918. 

5. Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. By Henry Adams. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1918. 

6. A Cycle of Adams Letters. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1920. 

And other works. 


THE Adams family belongs specifically to Massachusetts, 
but its reputation is national. It stands as the one 
example of transmitted qualities employed for four 
generations in public service. For nearly two centuries 


the family has remained in the public eye, and has held 
its prominence in the many changes from a state of 
colonial dependence to that of a democracy composed of 
many peoples, in which the very variety of tradition and 
experience defies united thought or action. To explain 
the later Adamses, a glance must be given to the earlier 
generations. 

John Adams, of colonial days, stood second in a group 
of lawyers who left a reputation for learning in the law. 
Something more than a lawyer, he studied the art of 
government, pursuing his investigations into the history 
of ancient republics, and of the Italian cities, nearer in 
time and more fruitful inexample. He was so advanced 
an advocate of rebellion from the mother-country that 
he became for a time an object of suspicion to his 
colleagues, yet circumstances proved his prescience. 
They sent him to Europe on diplomatic service, where 
he dealt with questions of finance with success and an 
ability as marked as that he showed in the joint task 
of obtaining a peace that recognised the independence 
of the States. The first ‘continental’ Minister to St 
James's, he faced exacting duties, and met the many 
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difficulties arising from political prudence and financial 
cupidity with discretion and good results. The States 
were united only in their foreign relations; at home 
their alarming weakness and jealousies threatened 
disaster. To independence from Great Britain must be 
added union among themselves. To that John Adams 
made no direct contribution. The constitution of Massa- 
chusetts was chiefly of his drafting, but his essays on 
the American constitutions were interpreted in a hostile 
spirit, as though they favoured aristocracy. He returned 
to America to become Vice-President and President. 
After four years of service, the Opposition or Jefferson 
republicanism won, and Adams retired to Quincy to pass 
twenty-five years in retirement. His pen had been active 
in every position he had occupied, and it was not a 
discreet pen. His reputation rests upon his high 
character; incorruptible, fearless, and combative, he 
never had a following in political life. 

The son, John Quincy Adams, passed through a 
training as severe as that of John Stuart Mill, and 
seemed from the beginning to be destined to a public 
career. In close imitation of his father, he was in 
succession Minister to Holland, Germany, and Russia, 
a negotiator at Ghent, the first American Minister at St 
James's after the peace of 1814, Secretary of State, and 
President—a training enjoyed by none of his con- 
temporaries. His presidency came at a time when the 
leading problems entailed by Independence had been 
settled. His one great suggestion of public policy—that 
the natural resources of the country should be held and 
developed as a national fund to meet the expenses of 
government—was rejected by the people, intent upon 
individual control. Like his father, Adams was denied 
a second term. In place of retiring to rust in unemploy- 
ment, he represented Massachusetts in the national 
House of Representatives, and for seventeen years 
fought the cause of freedom against the South, winning 
a greater reputation than he had gained in all his 
previous service. As Secretary of State he formulated 
the ‘Monroe doctrine,’ proposed the abolition of priva- 
teering, planned a series of treaties to abolish war, and 
welcomed the dawn of independence of Spanish South 
America. Truly a man of broad vision. 
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There followed years of domination by a democracy 
controlled by the West and South. The favourite son of 
John Quincy Adams—Charles Francis Adams—would 
have followed in the footsteps of his father and grand- 
father had the opportunity offered. Times had altered, 
and Massachusetts was not so potent in national politics. 
The younger Adams served with honour in the State 
legislature ; he edited a Whig paper at a time when that 
party was divided between the ‘cotton Whigs,’ favouring 
Southern claims on slavery, and the ‘ conscience Whigs,’ 
opposed to an extension of slave territory. Charles Sum- 
ner, then in his best days, represented the party of freedom; 
and Mr Adams, of the same party, became a member of 
Congress in 1859, when Southern influence was strongest. 
At once recognised as a valuable member, he served on 
important committees to frame a measure that would 
prevent secession. The election of Lincoln destroyed all 
hope of reconciliation between the two sections. War 
ensued ; and Adams, like his father and his grandfather, 
became American Minister at St James’s. His conduct 
in that position gained for him the confidence of all, and 
led to his becoming a member of the Geneva court of 
arbitration. Only an accident prevented his being 
President of the United States. 

For three generations members of this Adams family 
received the highest public honour, without appealing to 
the vulgar tricks of politics. One member in each 
generation had been set aside and devoted, as it were, 
to public office—and its sacrifice. It implied recognition 
of merit. The legal mind of John Adams was a needed 
restraint on the demagogues of his day. No man came 
to the State Department or Presidency better equipped 
in knowledge and experience than John Quincy Adams. 
But the necessary faculty of managing men, of creating 
or of guiding a party, was denied to him as it had been 
denied to his father. The position of a candidate implies 
a bowing to popular will; and that neither man would 
do. Charles Francis Adams did not owe his great oppor- 
tunities to the people. By his time the fortunes of the 
family seemed divorced from popular suffrage. His 
greater honours rested on executive appointment. 


In the fourth generation no less than three members 
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of the family gained reputation, of whom two now call for 
notice—Charles Francis, Jr, and Henry, sons of Charles 
Francis Adams, the Minister. They passed through much 
the same formative years in school and Harvard College. 
Charles Adams believed he had derived advantage from 
the college, but it was not from the teaching he received 
or influence of teachers. Henry Adams did not look back 
upon his college career with satisfaction, claiming that 
he had not received from it what was properly his due. 
On graduating, Charles began to study law in the office 
of Richard H. Dana, a man of distinction and high legal 
talent. He was not enthusiastic about his profession ; in 
fact, like John Quincy Adams, he had a positive distaste 
for it; so he. tried writing for the newspapers on public 
questions, at first as a diversion, soon with serious 
purpose. The atmosphere of the home was political, for 
the father was a recognised power in that section of the 
Whigs which was later to form the strength of the 
Republican party. Henry Adams determined to study 
civil law in Germany. What he really studied was the 
German language and life in Germany; and he too 
could never show enthusiasm for either civil law or 
anything that was German, except music. He had hit 
upon a study that was as much a misfit as his brother's 
selection of the law. Yet even at this time, at Antwerp, 
he ‘felt his middle ages and the 16th century alive,’ and 
he received a lasting impression of medizeval Rome, des- 
tined to colour his later life. Returning to the United 
States he became his father’s secretary in Washington. 
Neither had yet found his bent; and, of the two, 
Henry appeared destined to follow his father into 
public life. In the event their immediate careers were 
to be imposed upon them, for the war between the 
States intervened and gave new direction to half-formed 
ambitions. Washington was the political centre. While 
the South was ripe for secession, the North drifted, 
unconscious of the seriousness of the situation, without 
a policy to fit the crisis, and resorting to compromises 
which created a false sense of security and in the end 
precipitated the conflict. Henry Adams, thus brought 
into immediate contact with public affairs under the 
best of auspices, wrote for the press, undoubtedly 
reflecting the views of his father, yet showing sufficient 
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independence to indicate ability to think for himself. 
When he accompanied his father to London to serve as 
his private secretary, though .unrecognised by the 
Government, it was an experience beyond pay or recogni- 
tion. Again he corresponded anonymously with a New 
York journal, until an accident gave him a notoriety, 
dangerous not so much to himself as to the interests of 
the Legation. Thrown back upon himself and possessing 
the secrets of the Minister, he studied, read widely, 
observed and digested, without trusting his thoughts to 
paper, except to his brother Charles, to whom he wrote 
often and freely. These letters, printed in the ‘Cycle,’ 
are marked by a power of expression that altered but 
little during his life. He criticised freely and sharply 
and without giving an impression of extravagance. To 
say that he had the example of a father of exquisite 
balance and self-contained to a fault constantly before 
him is no explanation. Even the elder Adams could 
‘dance across the hall’ on good news from America, The 
poise which belonged to the college student, the New 
Englander’s strength, Henry says, remained to qualify 
his opinions and judgment at a time when the Minister 
confidently expected dismissal. The‘ Education’ abounds 
in good portraits of public characters both in the United 
States and in England; and the ‘Cycle’ proves the 
readiness with which such impressions became fixed in 
words. Almost thirty years divide the record made at 
the time and the matured judgment of the ‘ Education.’ 
There is a difference chiefly in treatment, but the 
essentials remain unchanged. 

The years in London produced a lasting effect upon 
Henry Adams. They fixed qualities of mind already 
taking form, gave a decided bent to his tastes, and 
supplied him with a measure for judging the standards 
of other peoples—an international measure. Not that 
he was markedly English. He grew to like London, as 
Dr Johnson had liked it ; he enjoyed English society, or 
rather one side of it; he valued the solid construction 
of English polity. But by inheritance he could never 
become really English in feeling or sympathy. His 
father, educated at an English school, owed in great 
part his success to that training; he understood the 
English attitude ; but as a descendant of John and John 
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Quincy Adams he had imbibed views on British policy 
and methods which he handed down to his sons. This 
was not due to prejudice, but to knowledge resting 
upon history, as his position on the Trent affair proved. 
Yet Henry Adams could not but absorb something that 
only England could offer ; and the most positive acquisi- 
tion was a taste for science. Through Sir Charles Lyell 
he became interested in geology, and he drank deep of 
the influence of Darwin, whom he followed not from 
conviction, but because the authority of the Darwinians 
interested him. With much time to himself for reading, 
he speculated on many subjects, and not infrequently on 
himself. Writing in February 1862, he said : 


‘ You find fault with my desponding tone of mind. So do 
I. But the evil is one that probably lies where I can’t get at 
it. I’ve disappointed myself, and experience the curious 
sensation of discovering myself to be a humbug. How is this 
possible? Do you understand how, without a double per- 
sonality, J can feel that I am a failure? One would think 
that the J which could feel that, must be a different ego from 
the I of which it is felt.’ 


And again: 


‘The more I see, the more I am convinced that a man 
whose mind is balanced like mine, in such a way that what 
is evil never seems unmixed with good, and what is good 
always streaked with evil—an object seems never important 
enough to call out strong energies till they are exhausted, 
nor necessary enough not to allow of its failure being possible 
to retrieve—in short, a mind which is not strongly positive 
and absolute, cannot be steadily successful in action, which 
requires quietness: and perseverance. I have steadily lost 
faith in myself ever since I left college; and my aim is now 
so indefinite that all my time may prove to have been wasted, 
and then nothing left but a truncated life.’ 


In the meanwhile Charles Adams had laid aside his 
law pursuits and entered the army. ‘For years our 
family,’ he wrote to his father, ‘has talked of slavery 
and of the South, and been most prominent in the 
contest of words, and now that it has come to blows does 
it become us to stand aloof from the contest?’ Admit- 
ting that he was not a soldier by nature—for he hated 
war in itself and the destruction it involved—and that no 
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military career offered him a permanency, he was eager 
to participate, instinctively recognising that the camp 
was for him the best of training-schools. It compelled 
him to mix with men. His army experience—‘ altogether 
the most beneficial of my life educationally,’ he once 
said—is fully described in the ‘Cycle of Adams Letters,’ 
and was more notable for its effects upon himself than 
for military achievement. In these letters, written to 
his family without a thought of publication, the expression 
is natural and vigorous, the descriptions of camp life and 
cavalry service are vivid and picturesque. Conscientious 
in the performance of duty, he was considerate of his 
men and horses, regardful of the lives and property 
of the captured enemy, self-sacrificing when friend or 
regiment could be bettered. Under trying conditions he 
preserved discipline and schooled a naturally high-strung 
nature to subordinate itself to authority. He gained 
the confidence of his men and the respect of his associates, 
and so organised and trained his company or regiment 
as to win the praise of his superiors and offers of higher 
commands and staff appointments. He took the service 
as it came, without complaint and without shirking 
responsibility. 

Mentally he had grown. With an active, questioning 
mind, certainty of judgment came slowly; and in a rush 
of rumours, intrigue, and impressions, even older heads 
went wrong and uttered foolishness. Charles Adams 
favoured some strange heroes who were in time to be 
shown inefficient or dishonest; he criticised severely 
men who made mistakes but who also repaired them 
and in so doing proved their own merit; he made pre- 
dictions that in twenty-four hours were disproved, and 
planned campaigns which assumed so many favourable 
factors as to be unable to withstand a mild check. 
This was all natural, evidence of a mind trying its 
powers without the test of immediate responsibility 
and punishment for error. His military life closed with 
his leading his negro regiment into Richmond on the 
day when the Southern army evacuated the city. In 
four years he had seen the North aroused from its 
stupor; he had seen raw recruits changed into soldiers, 
a great army organised, negroes disciplined and regi- 
mented, slave labour become free and applied to cotton 
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culture, the economy of the South revolutionised, 
rebellion put down and the cause of freedom advanced. 
In this he had taken his part. As to himself, he had 
become as much of a democrat as was possible, but he 
had remained ‘individual,’ not seeing or taking things 
‘quite in the usual way. Altogether an attractive 
character, still in process of development. 

The training in youth fitted both men for useful 
public careers, but no opportunity to exercise their 
ability offered. Diplomacy has not been a ‘career’ 
under the American Government, and has established 
no system of promotion or of permanency. To be a 
Secretary of Legation for a few years is not enough, 
when neither advance in office nor public favour abroad 
or at home is to be expected. The army in peace offered 
no place for one who was not by nature fitted to be 
a soldier, loving his profession and mindful of possible 
wars to come; and the army of the United States, on 
its peace establishment, gave little room even for the 
true soldier. The two young men, politically inclined, 
had passed some of their best years in positions of 
responsibility, conscious of exerting some power and 
influence over others. Both entertained the idea of 
continuing this influence and of becoming, like their 
ancestors, leaders of policy and servants of the public. 
Nevertheless from this time their paths diverged widely. 


The war had settled the question of Union of the 
States, and had raised conditions and problems of 
government of the highest importance. Had Lincoln 
lived, Charles Francis Adams, the elder, would have 
been Secretary of the Treasury. In view of that possi- 
bility both the sons studied national finance, Henry 
through English experience under the Bank Restriction 
Act, Charles through the confusion of taxation, currency, 
and speculative fever before his eyes. The general 
condition of the country must first be improved; and 
the railroads and questions of transportation constituted 
the vital factor in that improvement. With good 
judgment Charles Adams selected that as his field, and 
began with a study of the recent history of the Erie 
Railroad, a shocking example of the sacrifice of a public 
utility to the unmeasured greed of stock-gamblers. If 
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such abuse of power were allowed to persist, it would 
mean the overthrow of free institutions. His exposure 
of the scandal rendered great service, advanced reform, 
and brought deserved reputation. Massachusetts led the 
way by creating a State Railroad Commission, appointing 
Mr Adams a commissioner. In ten years of office, most 
of the time as chairman and writer of the reports, he 
gave it such a standing that similar commissions in 
other States studied it as a model. His principle was 
simple—publicity, ‘an appeal to an enlightened public 
opinion, based on facts elicited by a fair-minded public 
investigation. He carried this principle into every 
phase of railroad administration, and sought to establish 
general rules which could produce order and a sense of 
responsibility in railroad management, and thus win the 
confidence of the investor. It was a notable achieve- 
ment, and constitutes his chief contribution to practical 
administration. 

He was essentially a ‘reformer’ and a battling one, 
eager to attack an abuse, fertile in suggestion for 
correcting it. The element of popularity never seems 
to have entered his mind; the existence of the abuse 
once proved, that was enough. For more than thirty-five 
years, in the slow correction of conditions left by the 
war, no progressive movement failed to enlist his 
sympathy and active participation. The list would be 
a long one—currency, tariff, civil-service reform, taxation, 
liberal republicanism, third or independent parties, anti- 
imperialism in national affairs; schools, park systems, 
university administration, and town government in local 
matters. To each he contributed, and so came to be 
classed among the small number of men who could be 
counted upon when action outside of party promised 
improvement, and when independence required courage 
and sacrifice. In all this activity he never ran for office, 
and rarely enjoyed the pleasurable reaction of immediate 
success. 

As neither business nor reform movements mono- 
polised his energy, he turned to the writing of history— 
his natural avocation asit proved. He had the historical 
mind. He represented a type different from the older 
school of Massachusetts historians, better equipped for 
the monograph than for general history. Accuracy, a 
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grasp of principle, a breadth of judgment, and a vigorous 
expression give to his historical work a personal impress 
unmatched, and the same qualities made him a good 
biographer. Under the title ‘Three Episodes of Massa- 
chusetts History’ he wrote the history of a locality—the 
town of Quincy, Massachusetts—a model of its kind. 
His side studies to that work—the tragedy of Ann 
Hutchinson and the comedy of Morton of Merrymount— 
as well as a ‘Life of Richard Henry Dana,’ proved his 
capacity to interpret character. President of an historical 
society that was suffering from an absence of initiative, 
he so invigorated it as to place it again in the first rank 
of such bodies. It would be difficult to define his influence 
and even to indicate in how many directions he exerted it. 

The individual note made itself felt in what he wrote. 
The earlier Adamses were described by their opponents 
as ‘contrary-minded’; and the quality was handed down 
to their descendants. But it was not destructive criticism 
only, for Mr Adams could frame a new presentation, equal 
to the old, if not better. An instance is to be found in 
his whole-hearted acceptance of General Robert E. Lee 
of the Confederacy. The time was come to recognise 
the end of the Civil War, to lay aside the remains of 
bitter memories, and to accept the full result of the 
conflict ; but few in the North could make even the first 
advance to a better understanding, fearing a political 
recoil on their fortunes. Mr Adams took the highest 
stand possible. He recognised the right of the South to 
secede, because the American constitution had not decided 
whether sovereignty resided in State or Nation. Lee 
sacrificed all to maintain his allegiance to Virginia; and 
Mr Adams asserted he would have done the same himself 
under the like conditions. He defended Lee’s plan of 
campaign, and refused to admit that he was defeated in 
the field. It was the blockade of the South, and the 
failure of the South to compel intervention through the 
cotton famine in Lancashire, that defeated the Army of 
Virginia. The man who had rested under the stigma 
of traitor, who represented all that the political orator 
of the North dwelt upon as offensive and criminal in 
the war, Mr Adams accepted as a great soldier and a 
man of the highest character. A fine tribute to a former 
enemy, it involved a re-examination of the leading 
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features of the war and a condemnation of the policy 
of reconstruction that followed peace. 

During the war both of the brothers had speculated 
upon their futures and the part they wished to play. 
Charles, with more direct and practical decision, believed 
his opportunity was in literature and politics, using the 
term in its best sense; Henry looked to a residence in 
Washington, connexion with public men, a reform move- 
ment and journalism. If Henry seriously entertained 
hope of public employment and of helpful criticism in 
Washington the trend of events destroyed it. The pre- 
sidency of Grant and the policy of the Republican party 
reduced attempted reform in administration to a farce. 
An assistant professorship in Harvard University, to 
teach mediwval history, was offered and taken with 
reluctance. With the appointment came the editorship 
of the ‘North American Review,’ then the organ of intel- 
lectual America, having a circulation pitiably small but 
an influence much beyond its circulation. Here at least 
was action, though Henry persisted in proclaiming his 
own unfitness to teach, and the ‘ Review’ imposed labour 
while preventing him from writing. As a teacher he 
gained a following, but at the end of five years he 
resigned his chair in the University and returned to 
Washington. Here he could be an observer and could 
write history. 

Of his ‘History of the United States during the 
Administrations of Jefferson and Madison,’ it is not 
possible to speak too highly. It was the first American 
history to have an adequate foreign background, bearing 
out his theory: ‘For history, international relations are 
the only sure standards of movement, the only founda- 
tion for a map. For this reason, Adams had always 
insisted that international relation was the only sure 
base for a chart of history.’ In applying this principle 
he delved in European archives; he wrote biographies 
of Albert Gallatin and John Randolph of Roanoke, as 
side-studies; and he accumulated a great body of unused 
material. It all resulted in a brilliantly written essay in 
nine volumes on a political chapter of American history, 
at once accepted as authoritative and well-nigh final. 
Incidentally, in following the tortuous foreign policy of 
Jefferson and Madison, deceived and played with as they 
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were by Canning and Napoleon, he offered a full defence 
of the policy of John Adams, at the time rejected by the 
people and derided by the political leaders of all parties. 

He had no further interest in American history, unless 
it were in geology; and there no opportunity offered. 
American science is practical; and to Henry Adams that 
was its least inviting aspect. Occupied he must be, and 
there revived in him an interest in medizval history, not as 
mere antiquarian research but as a study with a distinct 
end in view. The first conception was almost whimsical. 
If mind is a form of energy, it should be measurable 
as all other forms of energy are. As social progress is 
largely controlled by mind, cannot the movement be 
established and accelerated, or retardation laid down 
on ascale? Tochart in terms of force finance, politics, 
physics, and philosophy, were it possible, would place an 
instrument of incalculable efficiency in the hands of the 
historian. Man as a force must be measured by motion, 
from a fixed point. 


‘Eight or ten years of study had led Adams to think 
he might use the century 1150-1250, expressed in Amiens 
Cathedral and the Works of Thomas Aquinas, as the unit 
from which he might measure motion down to his own time, 
without assuming anything as true or untrue, except relation. 
The movement might be studied at once in philosophy and 
mechanics. Setting himself to the task, he began a volume 
which he mentally knew as “ Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres: 
a Study of Thirteenth-Century Unity.” From that point he 
proposed to fix a position for himself, which he could label : 
“The Education of Henry Adams: a Study of Twentieth- 
Century Multiplicity.” With the help of these two points 
of relation he hoped to project his lines forward and back- 
ward indefinitely, subject to correction from any one who 
should know better.’ 


His ‘ Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres’ formed the first 
section of his plan. As a tourist—an ignorant tourist, 
who may attempt an explanation, while confessing his 
impotence in the face of what he does explain—he sets 
out from the Mount to go to Chartres on a pilgrimage 
that in time and space produces an impressive picture of 
a world-epoch. The purpose was ‘to get, on the way, 
not technical knowledge; not accurate information; not 
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correct views either on history, art, or religion; not 
anything that can possibly be useful or instructive; but 
only a sense of what those centuries had to say, and a 
sympathy with their way of saying it.’ Taking archi- 
tecture as an expression of energy, he reads into stone 
and glass the spirit of the time which built these churches. 
Taking it as history before taking it as art, in a series of 
essays on medizval history he interprets actual accom- 
plishments in design, colour, and sculpture. Shapes and 
towers represent social symbols, a reflexion of the society 
that builds. The sequence of expression is clearly de- 
fined; ‘after the eleventh-century Romanesque church 
of St Michael came the twelfth-century Transition church 
of the Virgin [at Chartres], and all merged and ended at 
last in the thirteenth-century Gothic cathedral of the 
Treaty [at Beauvais]. An imposing procession of royal, 
churchly, and literary characters passes. Poetry, indus- 
tries, and saintly schools of philosophy contribute each 
its part. In this volume he reached his highest powers. 
The pages glow with colour, as do the windows at 
Chartres, and are redolent of true devotional spirit, as 
were the churches of that century. The chapter is com- 
plete, his most finished product, and the best evidence of 
his many-sided ability. 

When he approached the second section of his plan— 
the ‘ Education of Henry Adams ’—difficulties arose. No 
tourist, ignorant or otherwise, could act as spokesman; 
and an autobiography alone would not have served the 
set purpose. A compromise in form was imposed from 
the beginning. Adams sought to detach himself from 
the course of events and to become a mere observer, 
with the result of involving himself more intimately 
with the story than if he had frankly used the first 
person. At every turn he meets the reader with an 
assurance of ignorance and failure that tends to become 
wearisome. Then, too, however interesting the man is, 
the circumstances do not lend themselves to the same 
free plan as was followed in ‘ Mont-Saint-Michel.’ Demo- 
cracy in the United States was not picturesque before 
the Civil War, nor did it become so after. It expressed 
itself in material growth, a wonderful chapter in itself, 
but offering little play for a corresponding development 
in art and literature. To attempt a parallel is almost 
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grotesque—wealth and the Virgin, railroads and cathe- 
drals, Grant or Fisk or the American woman and queens 
or bishops, the dynamo and radio-activity for the energy 
of God, the scientist for St Thomas of Aquinas. As an 
autobiography of a cultivated New Englander it stands 
high; as history it is accurate; as a picture of society 
it is keen and just; its style carries it of itself; but as a 
scheme of personal delineation it conveys a distortion, 
and, in place of a formula of energy by which social 
movement may be measured and expressed, there are 
suggested a ‘dynamic theory of history’ and a ‘law of 
acceleration’ which did not become more convincing 
when developed in two later essays.* From the purely 
scientific point of view the ‘ Education’ is unsatisfying, 
leaving the impression of an incomplete accomplishment, 
suggesting a near approach to the solution of Adams’ 
problem but in fact falling far short of success. ‘True 
ignorance approaches the infinite more nearly than any 
amount of knowledge can do.’ With an education un- 
equalled in opportunity, Adams claimed to be uneducated ; 
with recognised achievements in a number of directions, 
he announced himself as a failure. Unsparing and 


depreciating introspection has produced a portrait that 
puzzles while it invites. The man acts as devil’s advocate 
on his own career. 


Thus each brother left a distinct impress upon his 
generation. Consciousness of family had been strong 
in their ancestors and had not ceased to act. Both 
would have been glad to serve the public, but it must be 
as independents, not bound to the wheel of party. The 
procession of public men in Washington for a generation 
after the Civil War offered little that was inspiring and 
much that was questionable. The period was poor in 
purpose and, from the point of progress, barren of 
results. American society had outgrown a good part of 
its institutions; and the special task of the day called 
for the creation of others, better adapted to advance the 
best. of existing conditions. It was not in public life 
that the Adamses were to act. Charles Adams, as a 





* ‘Letter to Teachers of History’ (1910), republished after his death 
in 1919, and an essay on ‘The Rule of Phase applied to History,’ as ‘The 
Degradation of Democratic Dogma.’ 
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fighting reformer, exerted a wide influence but never 
found a party willing to accept his lead. Henry Adams, 
shunning the arena of politics, used his powers in inter- 
preting history and in registering his impressions of the 
social movement. Both succeeded in literature, but both 
were as isolated politically as their ancestors had been, 
and for the same cause. To the student of American 
history there has appeared a drift from national to local 
importance. When the States were bounded on the west 
by the Mississippi River, even down to the time of the 
Civil War, leaders were national or at least sectional in 
their attitudes. They acted as if they represented the 
South, the West, or the nation, and gave the impression 
of breadth and, so far as State interests were involved, 
of detachment. The Adamses had all been of national 
measure and had ever subordinated local to national 
interests. To them Massachusetts represented only one 
of the interested parties; and, if that State claimed that 
its demands should be met without regard to the interests 
of the other States, an Adams would decide against 
Massachusetts. Such conduct produced opposition in 
the State, but it recommended the family in national 
matters. After the Civil War local interests grew in 
influence and dictated policies and the men to make 
them effective. This involved a loss in personality but 
a gain in power to reach a desired end. It resulted in 
a distrust of ideals, an ignorance of the past and a 
worship of success. 

Exclusion from a public career fostered a family trait 
which has enriched American history and example—the 
habit of self-examination. In that respect the record 
extends through four generations, beginning with the 
outspoken letters of John Adams and ending with the 
equally frank autobiographies of his great-grandsons. 
No Adams has spared himself; and there are chapters 
which read like the agony of a sinful and contrite soul 
when alone with its Creator. The influence of Puritan 
New England, an exaggeration of English Puritanism, 
is seen in this, but it is also seen in the succession of men 
of conscience and complete moral consistency. 


WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY Forp. 
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Art. 6—THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


1. Report of the Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee. [Cd. 
9078.] 

2. Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1919- 
20. [Cmd. 345.] 

3. Agriculture Act, 1920: Repeal Act, 1921. 

4, Agriculture after the War. By A. D. Hall. Murray, 
1917. 

5. The Future of our Agriculture. By Henry W. Wolff. 
King, 1918. 

6. The Land and its Problems. By Christopher Turnor. 
Methuen, 1921. 

7. A New Agricultural Policy. By F. E. Green. Parsons, 
1921. 

8. The Labour Party and the Countryside. Issued by the 
Labour Party. 


THE position of British agriculture at the beginning of 
1922 is, in many respects, more unsatisfactory than it has 
been for a quarter of acentury. It has been the victim of 


a combination of circumstances for which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel in its long and chequered 
history. In the past, it has frequently suffered from the 
vagaries of the weather, notably in 1879. It has endured 
much tribulation from changes in economic conditions, 
as in the last twenty years of the 19th century. It has 
been confronted with drastic alterations in national 
policy, asin 1846. The year 1921 will be memorable as 
one in which all three causes—climatic, economic, 
political—combined to create difficulties for the agri- 
culturist. 

Of the British climate nothing new can be said, and 
anything that might be said would be futile. But at 
least the weather of 1921 was not altogether ill-disposed. 
If the long drought brought trouble, it also made amends 
to the farmer in a fine and quick harvest and an autumn, 
unusually favourable for work on the land. Inany case, 
those who live by the land are prepared for anything in 
the way of meteorological conditions, and are neither 
surprised nor alarmed by what the seasons may bring. 

The economic débdcle from which the country suffered, 
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and is suffering, fell heavily upon agriculture. The 
value of their produce dropped abruptly, and a large 
proportion, at least, was sold at less than the cost of 
production. It is little consolation to know that every 
other trade and industry was similarly affected, and that 
in many of them the depreciation of values and the 
losses both of income and capital have been even heavier. 
Few, if any, foresaw the severity of the ‘slump,’ although 
many had realised that it was inevitable. Taking the 
year 1921 as a whole, prices realised were not un- 
satisfactory. The average prices per quarter of wheat, 
barley, and oats for the past six years, as compared with 
the pre-war level, were as follows: 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

s. d. 8 d. s. d. 
1913 . : . : ee Ss 27 19 1 
1916 . ; - - 58.5 53 83 5 
1917 . . : . 1 9 64 49 10 
1918 . ; . 7210 59 49 4 
1919 . ; ‘ ... de at 75 52 5 
1920 . ; ; . 8010 89 56 10 
1921 . : ; 5, ae 52 84 2 


The corn averages for a calendar year necessarily 
include part of two crops, and in the case of 1921 include 
two distant and widely different price levels. The 
averages for December 1921 were: Wheat, 44s. 7d.; 
Barley, 45s. 7d. ; Oats, 28s. 1d. 

The break in prices of farm products began about the 
middle of the year. The Official Index number repre- 
senting the changes in the level of market prices of all 
the main classes of agricultural produce stood in January 
1921 at 286, the average of the three years 1911-13 being 
100. In other words, farmers’ receipts were generally 186 
per cent. larger than before the war. By the month of 
June 1921, they had fallen to 102 per cent., and by January 
of this year to 79 per cent. above the pre-war level. 

The year 1921 will, however, be most memorable as 
that in which agriculture endured the heaviest blow ever 
dealt to it by a British Government. Never had the 
agricultural interest received such earnest assurances of 
assistance, such emphatic protestations of sympathy. 
Pledges in the most definite form were given by the 
Prime Minister and other members of the Government, 
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and embodied in an Act which was passed by large 
majorities. An agricultural policy was thus framed and 
endorsed with every demonstration that it was regarded 
as of vital importance to the nation. The one supreme 
merit claimed for it, whatever defects in detail it might 
possess, was that it was permanent; and Parliament was 
invited to insert a very unusual, if not unprecedented, 
provision which, so far as was consistent with con- 
stitutional practice, pledged it not to alter the Act 
without giving four years’ notice. There were certain 
sceptical persons who were not impressed by this 
imposing parade of resolution, and who warned farmers 
that in any case no pledges, however solemn, could bind 
the next Government or the next Parliament. But even 
the most cynical refrained from suggesting their re- 
pudiation by the same Government and the same 
Parliament. The policy and the pledges were, however, 
abandoned and repudiated within six months—one of 
the most remarkable examples of tergiversation in 
political history. And perhaps even more remarkable 
still was the fact that the Prime Minister and the late 
Minister for Agriculture, who had made themselves 
prominently responsible for the policy, left the explana- 
tion of the Government’s action to the present Minister 
of Agriculture, who had no personal responsibility for 
the policy. 

The Agriculture Act, which received the Royal 
Assent on Dec. 23, 1920, re-enacted the provisions of the 
Corn Production Act, 1917, with certain modifications. 
The Act of 1917 guaranteed for every acre of wheat and 
oats produced the payment of a sum equal, in the case of 
wheat to four times, and in the case of oats five times, 
the difference between the average market price and the 
following prices per quarter: 


Wheat. Oats. 
ed. a. d, 


Mee ee 38 6 
1918-19 . - . 55 0 32 0 
—— . . . 0 24 0 


In the place of this scale the Agriculture Act sub- 
stituted a scheme which involved a calculation—by 
Commissioners appointed for the purpose—of the cost of 
production of wheat and oats in each year, and of the 
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extent to which the cost differed from that of the 
‘standard’ year 1919. The minimum prices in each year 
to be substituted for those in the Corn Production Act 
were to be such sums as were calculated to bear the same 
relation to the prices of the ‘standard’ year—i.e. 
Wheat, 68s. per 504 Ibs.; Oats, 46s. per 336 lbs.—as the 
calculated difference in the cost of production. 

In a Memorandum (Cmd. 741) laid before the House of 
Commons explaining the financial provisions of the 
Agriculture Bill, the hope was expressed that it would 
‘stimulate production and secure an increased acreage of 
wheat and oats in the United Kingdom.’ It was suggested 
that the wheat area might be increased from 2,370,000 
acres (at which it stood in 1919) to 4,000,000 acres, and the 
oats area from 5,118,000 acres to 6,Q00,000 acres. If these 
hopes were fulfilled it was pointed out that a difference 
of ls. between the minimum and the average price 
would involve a payment from the Exchequer of 
2,300,0007. It is evident that market prices in this 
country are not dependent upon, and do not follow 
closely, the cost of production, although in the long run 
the cost of production must be adjusted to the price. 
But the assumption that in the same year cost of pro- 
duction and prices would move so harmoniously that the 
difference, on the basis of calculation adopted, would not 
exceed ls. per quarter was singularly optimistic. It was 
stated in the Memorandum, quite truly, that it was 
‘impossible to forecast accurately the probable liability 
on public funds in respect of the guaranteed minimum 
prices,’ although it was added that ‘there seems no likeli- 
hood of prices falling at any time to anything approaching 
the pre-war figures. As regards immediate liability, 
the confident statement was made that ‘there is no 
likelihood of any such fall in the world prices of wheat as 
would render the guarantee operative in respect of the 
1921 crop.’ As regards oats, however, it was admitted 
that the average market price ‘might fall to a figure 
which would render the guarantee operative in the 
financial year 1922-23,’ 

Within three or four months after the passing of the 
Act it became apparent to the most casual observer of 
the economic situation that the expectations of the 
Government would be falsified, and that the liability 
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they had undertaken would involve substantial pay- 
ments. Taking the view that the Agriculture Act was 
a bargain with farmers, negotiations were opened with 
the National Farmers’ Union; and an agreement was 
made that the Act should be repealed in consideration 
of a payment in respect of the 1921 crop of 31. per acre 
for wheat and 41. per acre for oats, the provision of a 
sum of 1,000,000/. for agricultural education and research, 
and the retention of Part II of the Act, which is for the 
exclusive benefit of tenant farmers. The other parties 
concerned in the ‘settled agricultural policy’ of the 
Government were the agricultural labourers and the 
State. The former had secured the benefit of a legal 
minimum wage, and the latter had received some degree 
of assurance that agricultural land should be properly 
cultivated. 

Out of the wreckage of the agricultural policy, which 
had been announced with so much enthusiasm and 
acclaimed with so much fervour, there has emerged, 
after the payment of some 18,000,000/. in settlement of 
the farmers’ claim, (1) a contribution of 1,000,000/. 
towards the promotion of agricultural education and 
research, (2) some additional security for tenant farmers’ 
capital, and (3) a system, in England and Wales, of Con- 
ciliation Committees for fixing by agreement rates of 
wages in agriculture. The principle that the State 
should attempt by direct action to stimulate increased 
production and secure improved cultivation—which was 
the basis of the policy—has been definitely abandoned. 
It has been not only abandoned but discredited. The 
abandonment of the policy is justified on the ground 
that it was mistaken and unsound, and that it is better 
for agriculture that the State should refrain from any 
such action as that contemplated in the Agriculture Act. 
The Repeal Act is commended, therefore, not only as the 
reversal of an unsound policy, but the recantation of a 
fundamental error. 


Confronted with this situation, what are the present 
prospects of British agriculture? In the first place, it 
may be regarded as satisfactory that the air has been 
cleared. The bright visions of a vast extension of arable 
cultivation, of a nation which should be self-sufficient 
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in its food supplies, of a large increase of the rural popu- 
lation enjoying large profits or high wages, have faded 
like an unsubstantial pageant and left not a rack behind. 
We have returned to the realm of realities. The practical 
question remains, what will the nation do? 

In the revulsion of feeling from the ill-starred attempt 
of the Government to deal with agriculture, many were 
disposed to say that the best service any Government 
can render is to leave it alone. This is not possible. 
The nation cannot ignore agriculture or treat the rural 
population as negligible. The question of the land and 
its utilisation remains of eternal interest to the whole 
community, and no Government can long profess in- 
difference to it. 

Two of the three classes concerned in agriculture 
have more or less formulated their demands. The 
National Farmers’ Union has issued a statement of 
policy containing thirty-three items, of which nearly 
all call for fresh legislation. The most novel and at 
the same time the most drastic of their proposals are 
that agricultural land, being the farmers’ raw material, 
should be exempt from rates; and that a ‘Board of 
Agriculture’ should be constituted ‘on a more repre- 
sentative basis, and should be responsible for ‘the 
formulation of national agricultural policy.’ The 
Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture, which 
include landowners as well as farmers, have issued an 
agricultural legislative programme. This, as befits a 
body having long experience of the possibilities of 
parliamentary action, is more limited in its range and 
more cautious in its demands, only ten subjects being 
suggested as requiring the attention of the Legislature. 

The demands of the agricultural labourers are 
embodied in a pamphlet issued by the Labour Party, 
entitled ‘The Labour Party and the Countryside.’ It 
differs from both the statements above referred to in 
professing to formulate a complete agricultural policy 
and not in asking for legislation for the benefit of only 
one class of agriculturists. As Lord Ernle* has tren- 
chantly observed, ‘The Government's abandonment of 
its policy leaves the Labour Party in sole possession of 





* «The Times,’ Dec, 19, 1921. 
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the field. They are the one section of the community 
which has put forward a definite programme with 
regard to agriculture and rural life. At present they 
have no competitor.’ With many of the suggestions of 
the Labour Party there would be a large measure of 
agreement among agriculturists, but it is stated quite 
clearly that the substitution of public for private owner- 
ship—in other words, the Nationalisation of the Land— 
underlies in principle all the proposals. 

To the principle of Land Nationalisation there is 
certainly no general assent; and by those engaged in 
agriculture—other than as labourers—it is commonly 
rejected with contumely. But it would be idle to deny 
that the issue is one which must be faced, and it would 
be equally idle to deny that a plausible case for a drastic 
change in our present land system can be formulated. 
Apart from theoretical arguments for the transfer of 
agricultural land from private to public ownership, there 
are two main lines of attack on the present system, viz. 
(1) That there are certain incidents in the present 
system which are prejudicial to the national interests ; 
and (2) that the present system has not only failed to 
secure the maximum production from the land, but that 
in fact production has declined, and is declining, 
under it. The first point is stated in some detail by the 
Labour Party as follows: 


‘The.Labour Party traces many of the evils of the present 
agricultural system, as well as much of the past oppression of 
the rural workers, to the power given to individuals by the 
private ownership of land. Though some landowners are 
eager to improve their own land, the landlord class, as a 
whole, with its bulwarks in the lawyers and land agents and 
in the House of Lords, is found obstructing every national 
reform concerning land. Here and there large tracts of land 
lie undeveloped or under-cultivated, or are used in ways 
hostile to the utmost food-production, because of the 
arbitrary decision, or the neglect, of private owners. The 
difficulties put by private ownership in the way of housing, 
extension of small holdings and land reclamation, are well 
known. The extortionate prices demanded whenever land 
has to be compulsorily taken for allotments or small holdings, 
railways, schools, waterworks, or other public needs, have 
been often exposed. Even more serious is the fact that, with 
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land in private ownership, a large part of the value of every 
improvement passes, after a longer or shorter interval, to the 
landowners as an unearned increment of value.’ 


There are many landowners who would admit that 
this indictment is not wholly unfounded, although they 
would certainly not admit that it applied to landowners 
‘as a whole,’ or indeed to more than a limited number of 
them. But, even if it were generally true, it would still 
remain to be shown that the only, or even the best, cure 
for defects in the present system is to abolish it. There 
are other ways of dealing with malefactors besides 
hanging them. 

The other practical objection to the maintenance of 
the present land system is more fundamental. If it 
were the fact that under it not only is the production of 
the land less than it might be, but also that it is being 
steadily reduced, the argument in favour of trying 
another system would be, from the national point of 
view, very strong. It may at once be admitted that the 
total production of the land could be substantially 
increased; but there is no country in the world, 
whatever its land system, of which this cannot be said. 
But the further charge that production is less than 
formerly and is steadily diminishing is not proven. 

Those who condemn the present system on the 
ground that under it agricultural production is declining 
are able to cite authorities in support of the allegation. 
Indeed the statement has been so constantly reiterated 
that it has come to be regarded as a truism. Mr Wolff, 
who, in a chapter entitled ‘Shortcomings of our Agricul- 
ture, gives an informative account of the progress of 
German agriculture, mentions that, when in the German 
Parliament a deputy ‘referred commendingly to some 
feature of British farming, which he held up as a model, 
the Chamber resounded with the derisive cry, “ British 
agriculture is bankrupt.”’ Mr Christopher Turnor states 
roundly that ‘in 1914 the gross production from the 
land was practically the same as it was in 1814, and 
much less than it was in 1840.’ And even Sir Daniel Hall 
observes that ‘the history of British farming for the last 
forty years has been one of continuous decline from the 
point of view of the gross production of British soil.’ As 
there are no trustworthy statistics of British agriculture 
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prior to 1867, it is not possible to prove that at some 
earlier period the gross production of the land was larger 
than after that date. All that can be said is that, as 
there is no statistical evidence of any value, it is open to 
any one to hold any opinion on the subject. When, 
however, we come to the past forty or fifty years there 
are data on which a reasoned opinion can be formed. 

Assertions that the total output of agricultural land 
has diminished are founded on the undeniable fact that 
a considerable area which forty or fifty years ago was 
under arable cultivation is now under grass. Taking the 
average of the ten years 1869-78, there were in Great 
Britain 18,111,000 acres under the plough, whereas in the 
ten years 1905-14 there were 14,723,000 acres, and in the 
year 1921, 14,964,000 acres. It may be assumed that the 
arable area will be less this year than last, and that it is 
now not greater than before the war. As the production 
per acre from grass land is less than from arable land, a 
reduction in total output, in the absence of other factors, 
appears evident. This would be so if the output from the 
143? million acres which have remained in arable cultiva- 
tion was the same; but if, in fact, a considerable 
proportion of that area has been devoted to other crops 
yielding a higher return per acre, it may be that 
the 14? million acres now are producing as large a 
quantity of food as the 18 million acres were producing 
forty or fifty years ago. To take a hypothetical example 
—if a million acres formerly growing wheat were now 
growing potatoes, the total output from that area would 
be increased about five-fold. 

This illustrates what, in fact, has happened, although 
there are no statistics adequate to measure the change. 
The cultivation of fruit and vegetables now occupies a 
very substantial proportion of the arable land. Intensive 
culture is practised on a large scale. The agricultural 
returns, incomplete as they are in this respect, show 
that over 170,000 acres of the ‘farmed’ land in Great 
Britain are now devoted to fruit and vegetables, in addi- 
tion to 700,000 acres of potatoes. The earlier returns do 
not enable any comparisons to be made, except as regards 
potatoes, which now occupy about 50 per cent. more land 
than in the ‘seventies.’ In the case of small fruit, com- 
parable returns were first collected in 1888; and the 
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increase has been over 100 per cent. since that date. The 
immense extension of glass cultivation which is evident 
to the casual observer in the neighbourhood of London 
and other centres of population—but of which there are 
no satisfactory statistics—denotes an enormous increase 
in the output per acre of the land thus occupied. 

It is possible to extract from the available statistics 
a few figures which, at any rate, suffice to expose the 
fallacy of taking the area of arable land as the only 
measure of an increase or decrease of total production. 
If the returns of live stock in Great Britain for the ten 
years 1869-78 are compared with the returns for the ten 
years 1912-21, it will be found that on the average 
cattle have increased by 1,439,000, while sheep have 
decreased by 5,464,000, and pigs by 80,000. If these 
figures are reduced to terms of meat supply, they show 
an increase of about 200,000 tons. The increase in milk 
supply is still more apparent. Comparing the same 
periods, there has been an increase of nearly 700,000 head 
in the milking herd of the country. Corroborative 
evidence of the increased output of milk is afforded by 
the fact that, although the population has increased 
since 1871 by nearly 17 millions, and the consumption 
per head has certainly not diminished, British farmers 
still retain a practical monopoly of the market, and the 
import of fresh milk has been a negligible factor. 

The alleged failure of the present land system to main- 
tain the total production from the land must therefore be 
regarded as not proven; indeed, so far as precise infor- 
mation is available, the evidence points to the conclusion 
that the output of the agricultural land of the country is 
substantially larger than it was forty or fifty years ago. 
Agriculture has adapted itself to the economic conditions, 
and a considerable change has been made in the relative 
proportions of its various products, but there is good 
reason to believe that the aggregate amount of the 
products has increased. It should be noted that, in the 
comparisons I have made above, only the output of 
agricultural land—i.e. land occupied in holdings of more 
than one acre—is considered. It will not be contested 
that, if the produce of allotments were taken into 
account, it would show a large increase during the past 
half-century. 
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In constructing the agricultural policy which has so 
ignominiously broken down, the Government claimed to 
be guided very largely by the recommendations of the 
Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee, appointed by Mr 
Asquith in August 1916. The terms of reference to this 
Committee were: ‘Having regard to the need of 
increased home-grown food supplies in the interest of 
national security, to consider and report upon the 
methods of effecting such increase’; and the Committee 
at the outset of their Report state that they were 
informed that the question asked them ‘did not refer to 
war but to post-war conditions. The Committee was a 
representative one, including as it did Lord Selborne as 
Chairman, Sir Ailwyn Fellowes (now Lord Ailwyn), Sir 
Charles Bathurst (now Lord Bledisloe), Mr R. E. Prothero 
(now Lord Ernle), Mr E. G. Strutt, Sir Daniel Hall, Sir 
Matthew Wallace, Sir Horace Plunkett, Prof. Bryner 
Jones, and Mr G. G. Rea. 

Notwithstanding the intimation given to the Com- 
mittee that they were appointed to consider only post- 
war policy, they were requested, soon after their 


appointment, ‘to issue an interim report upon a 
guaranteed price and a guaranteed wage as matters upon 
which immediate legislative action might be taken.’ 
They accordingly presented the first part of their Report 
in February 1917, recommending : 


(a) The establishment of a minimum wage for agri- 
cultural labourers and the setting-up of Wages Boards. 

(b) A guarantee of minimum prices for wheat and oats. 

(c) A general survey of the condition of agricultural land 
from the point of view of its utilisation for food-production. 

(d) Power to the Board of Agriculture temporarily to 
supersede owners and dispossess tenants in case of such mis- 
management as seriously affects food-production. 

(e) Consideration of the improvement of common grazing 
land. 

(f) An increased number of cottages. 

(g) The encouragement of sugar-beet cultivation. 


Of these recommendations the first four were embodied 
in principle, if not in precise detail, in the Corn Pro- 
duction Act of 1917; and some effect was also given to 
the recommendations as to cottages and sugar-beet. 
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In January 1917, the Committee presented the second 
part of their Report, emphasising the fact that the two 
parts were 


‘not separable policies. They are strictly interdependent and 
mutually essential parts of one policy. Without the aid of 
the measures recommended in Part II, the stability of the 
industry of agriculture and the authority of the State 
secured by Part I can only produce partial results. Without 
the armour provided by Part I the measures of reconstruction 
recommended in Part II are foredoomed to impotence.’ 


The recommendations contained in Part II cover a 
wide field. They may be indicated by the following 
summary : 


(a) The re-organisation of the English and Scottish Boards 
of Agriculture. 

(b) Further State aid for agricultural education and 
research, the establishment of demonstration and illustration 
farms and the extension of live-stock improvement schemes. 

(c) Additional assistance from State funds to Agricultural 
Organisation Societies. 

(d) Extension of facilities for agricultural credit. 

(e) Increased facilities for the provision of small holdings 
and the adoption of the principle of Mr Jesse Collings’ 
Purchase of Land Bill. 

(f) Reconstruction of villages. 

(g) Development of rural industries, and formation of 
women’s institutes by grants for those purposes. 

(h) Stimulation, by legislation, of tithe redemption. 

(t) Periodical re-valuation for assessment purposes, and a 
more equitable apportionment of the cost of national 
services between local and national funds. 

(k) Amendment of the Agricultural Holdings Act. 

(l) Adoption of the principle of the Evesham Custom for 
market gardens. 

(m) Establishment of Reclamation and Land Drainage 
authorities, and promotion of reclamation by legislation. 

(n) Utilisation of all land suitable for agriculture and 
forestry, and adoption of a national policy of afforestation. 

(0) Legislation to regulate the sale of farm seeds, to deal 
with injurious weeds, and to eliminate animal pests. 

(p) Amendment of law relating to weights and measures 
for agricultural products. 

(q) Improvement of transport facilities. 
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It will be agreed that these proposals were compre- 
hensive, and that it was not possible to deal with all of 
them at once or in the same measure. In constructing 
their post-war agricultural policy the Government 
selected some and rejected others, notwithstanding the 
insistence of the Committee that all or none must be 
adopted. The situation has changed since 1917; and it 
is quite possible that if the same Committee, or one of 
equal authority, were to review the position of British 
agriculture in the light of present knowledge, they 
would modify some of their proposals. Nevertheless, the 
very able Report in which their recommendations are 
advanced and explained remains on record, and may very 
usefully be referred to for its lucid and forcible 
enunciation of principles which are permanently 
applicable. 

A defect in the Report was that it gave somewhat 
insufficient attention to the improvement of the con- 
ditions of life of the rural worker, but at least it made 
certain suggestions for his benefit. In particular the 
scheme of village reconstruction suggested by Lord 
Milner, Lord Ernle, and Sir Trustram Eve, which the 
Committee approved, would, if adopted, have gone far 
to ameliorate the lives of many agricultural labourers. 
The Committee, however, while emphasising the need 
for ‘the increased prosperity and happiness of the rural 
population’ and ‘a better developed social life in our 
villages,’ took a limited view in their recommendations, 
confining them to rural industries and to women. Their 
recommendation of a legal minimum wage was a direct 
advantage to the worker on the economic side; but the 
Report failed to suggest effective means of adding to 
the amenities of his life, or of stimulating his mental 
and intellectual activities. 

This may doubtless be accounted for by the fact that 
in the middle of the war it required a considerable 
amount of imagination to realise the influence which 
the young men would exert when they returned to the 
villages. It was thought by many that they would not 
return to the land, that they would be ‘ unsettled’ and 
restless and would not again face, after their terrible 
experiences, the dullness of village life. For the most 
part they have returned, and appear in many cases to 

Vol. 287.—No. 471, we 
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have settled down to the old life. But to*assume that 
the war has made no difference in them is to take a 
very superficial view. Were the Selborne Committee to 
meet now, they could not fail to take this into account, 
and to view more broadly the problem as affecting the 
men of the village. When they reported, agricultural 
labour was not organised, and they make no mention of 
labour unions. By any one reviewing the agricultural 
position to-day, this factor cannot be ignored; and, in 
any serious consideration of future policy, the increased 
class-consciousness and assertiveness of the rural wage- 
earner must be reckoned with. 

If, however, the Selborne Committee five years ago 
did not fully visualise the sociological factors of village 
life after the war, the Government in framing their 
policy had a better opportunity of realising the new 
conditions. They have, however, not attempted to do 
as much for the agricultural worker as the Selborne 
Committee suggested, and have been content with first 
adopting and then repudiating the principle of a 
minimum wage. They inserted in the Ministry of 


Agriculture and Fisheries Act a provision imposing 
upon County Councils the obligation to make inquiries, 
which has been so far ineffectual in its results. 


That British agriculture can and should be left to 
work out its own salvation, unimpeded and unassisted 
by the State, is a sentiment which nowadays meets with 
approval in many quarters. But, as has already been 
indicated, agriculturists are by no means content to be 
left alone. It is quite true that the success of British 
agriculture will in the future, as in the past, depend 
upon the intelligence and energy of those engaged in it, 
and the extent to which they avail themselves of modern 
knowledge. But, however self-reliant they may be, they 
must be greatly affected by the action of Parliament 
and the Government from time to time. The nature of 
that action obviously will be decided by the complexion 
of the Government which the people put in power. It 
may be assumed that all candidates for rural constitu- 
encies will find it necessary to state in general terms 
the agricultural policy which they will support. The 
only definite policy yet put forward on behalf of any 
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party is that of the Labour Party already referred to. 
In that policy the Nationalisation of the Land is the 
dominating issue; and, if the Labour Party come into 
power, their agricultural policy would be built on that 
foundation. 

What the result of the next General Election will be 
it would be rash to predict, but for the purpose of the 
present argument it may be assumed that a Labour 
Government will not be returned, that Land Nationalisa- 
tion will consequently be deferred, and that the agri- 
cultural policy of the immediate future will retain, in 
its general principles, the present system of landlord, 
tenant, and labourer. Schemes for facilitating the ac- 
quisition by tenants of their farms, or by labourers of 
small holdings, may alter the numbers of the respective 
classes, but do not seriously affect the predominance of 
the system. 

It will be generally agreed that, if present conditions 
were perpetuated, no legislation would be necessary to 
eliminate landlords. They would be squeezed out of 
existence by mere economic force. The function of the 
landlord in the agricultural hierarchy is to provide the 
land, to bring it into a state in which it is available for 
economic use, and to equip it with such apparatus 
(buildings, fences, roads, etc.) as is necessary for its 
utilisation as a farm. He is, however—at any rate by 
the old conception of his position in the scheme of 
things—more than the provider of land and capital. 
He is, or should be, responsible for ensuring that the 
land he owns is properly used. It is quite true, as is 
commonly urged by Land Nationalisers, that there is 
strictly no absolute ownership in land, and that the 
ancient form of tenure under the Crown which still 
survives in legal pedantry veils the truth that the 
ownership of land is a trust, and that it implies 
responsibility to the State for the due discharge of the 
trusteeship. That this is so has been recognised by 
generations of landowners who, according to their 
lights, have acknowledged and endeavoured to live up 
to the maxim that landed property involves duties as 
well as rights. 

But the old order changes with the times. The 
ownership of land has in many cases fallen into the 

Y 2 
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hands of those who are ignorant or unmindful of the old 
traditions, and regard land as a private possession in- 
volving perhaps a little more trouble, but no more 
responsibility, than the ownership of a motor-car or a 
yacht. Where the old acres have not passed to new 
men, the surviving landlords have been, by the recent 
course of events, rendered almost helpless. On the one 
hand the crushing burden of taxation has rendered it 
impossible to maintain the proper equipment of the 
land, while on the other hand their control over the 
use of their land has been substantially lessened. 

The illogical position in which landlords are now 
placed in itself suggests a possible solution of the 
problem on lines which will justify the maintenance of 
the existing system and remedy some of its admitted 
defects. The amount of agricultural land in this 
country is strictly limited, and in the nature of things 
must decrease rather than increase as the population 
grows. It is of supreme importance to the nation that 
it should be put to its best economic use. In the words 
of Lord Selborne’s Committee, ‘the waste of good land 
on game or games is inconsistent with patriotism.’ In 
short, the monopolisation by individuals, for their selfish 
use, of tracts of land which are capable of being applied 
to productive purposes will be regarded as inimical to 
the public interest. The landlord will be expected to act 
up to his trusteeship, or to make way for others who 
will fulfil their fiduciary obligations. 

If the ownership of agricultural land implies public 
responsibility, its occupation equally involves obligations ; 
and here again Lord Selborne’s Committee indicated the 
lines upon which the proper utilisation of the land may 
be secured. Earlier in this article I have endeavoured 
to vindicate British agriculture, as a whole, from 
aspersions which appear to me to be undeserved. But it 
is nevertheless indubitable that far too much agricultural 
land is badly farmed, or under-farmed, and that the total 
production is thereby reduced far below what it might, 
and should, be. This country has no monopoly of bad 
farming; there is plenty to be found in every country. 
But this, as has already been remarked, is a small 
country with a very limited area of agricultural land. 
There is no room for bad farming here, as there may be 
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in the wide spaces of other countries. Every acre is 
valuable, and should be so treated as to yield the 
maximum production of which it is capable under 
existing economic conditions. It is not only that some of 
what may be termed the farming class—i.e. those who 
are born and bred on the land and come of an agri- 
cultural stock—are deficient both in energy and know- 
ledge, and are unchangeable and unteachable. This 
hindrance to progress time will gradually remove, though 
the process is slow and the nation may be compelled to 
accelerate it. 

There is another factor which is peculiar to an old 
settled country, and is probably more influential here 
than elsewhere. A large proportion of agricultural land 
is occupied by persons who do not depend upon it for a 
livelihood. They take a farm either as a means of 
recreation—a refuge from the serious business of their 
lives—or as subsidiary to another occupation on which 
they depend for their income. In many instances such 
‘amateur’ farmers are keen and efficient. If they are 
successful men of business, they bring brains and com- 
mercial training into the management of theirfarms, often 
with marked success. But farming is a serious business, 
and, unless the occupier of a farm takes it seriously and 
endeavours to make the most of it, he is a hindrance to 
production and progress. 

It need hardly be said that the adoption of measures 
to remove bad farmers involves, as a corollary, the 
adoption of measures to enable farmers who are doing 
their duty by the land entrusted to them to feel secure in 
their position. The system of yearly tenancies which 
now so generally prevails in England and Wales has 
always appeared to me theoretically indefensible. To 
take a farm—at any rate a mixed farm—for a year is on 
the face of it not a sound business proposition. No man 
of business would, if he could help it, open a factory or 
shop on such terms ; how much less business-like is it to 
embark on a business like farming, in which a four or 
five years’ rotation is necessary for a full turnover? 
But, as matters have developed, yearly tenancies have 
now been established under conditions which give the 
tenant almost as much security as a lease, without its 
liabilities. 
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The adjustment of the position of two of the persons 
in the agricultural trinity—viz. the landlord and the 
tenant—does not appear to present insuperable difficulty 
on the lines foreshadowed by the Selborne Committee. 
In considering the position of the third person—the 
labourer—the Committee give little help. They were 
not unmindful of him, but in the main their recom- 
mendations were directed to the object of facilitating his 
rise to independence—e.g. as a small-holder—rather than 
to an improvement of his status as a wage-earner. But 
it is obvious that the continuance of the present system 
implies the employment of manual workers in numbers 
which will always constitute them the majority of those 
who live by the land. If the tripartite system is to 
remain, the position of the labourer, no less than that of 
the landlord and tenant, must also be adjusted to the new 
conditions. In the march of progress, industrially, 
socially, and agriculturally, the iand-worker has not kept 
pace. Notwithstanding his acquisition of political rights, 
and some amelioration of his personal circumstances, he 
is relatively in a worse position than he was two 
centuries ago. 


‘Under the older system, peasants were rarely without 
some real stake in the agricultural community ; they were not 
members of an isolated class; they were not exclusively 
dependent on competitive wages for their homes and liveli- 
hood ; they were seldom without opportunities of bettering 
their positions ; they had not before them the unending vista 
of a gradual process of physical exhaustion in another’s 
service. Under the modern commercial system, the conditions 
from which peasants were generally free are those under 
which the average agricultural labourer lives, though 
exceptional men may struggle out of their tyranny. They 
have no property but their labour. Even of that one posses- 
sion—such are the exigencies of their position—they are 
not the masters. If they fail to sell it where they are now 
living, or if they lose employment by a change in the owner- 
ship or occupation of the land on which they work, they must 
move on. .. . They may be indispensable, but it is only as 
wheels in another man’s money-making machine.’ * 


Thus Lord Ernle summarised the position ten years 





* ‘English Farming, Past and Present.’ Rowland E. Prothero. 
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ago, and thus, in general terms, the problem may be 
stated now. The first essential is to recognise that there 
is a problem to be faced and solved. Some means must 
be devised whereby the wage-earners can be incorporated, 
so to speak, in the agricultural system, and not remain as 
a@ mere appendage to it. They must in some way be 
given a direct interest in the fruits of their labour. At 
present their only interest in the success or failure of the 
undertaking in which they are an indispensable factor is 
the fear of unemployment. They can have no sense of 
personal concern in the production of the land or of the 
prosperity of the industry. The difficulties of the 
problem are patent and very great, so much so that 
many regard them as insuperable. Nevertheless, they 
must be confronted and overcome, if the present land 
system is to survive under the political and sociological 
conditions of the immediate future. As in the case of 
landlord and farmer, the key-note of any harmonious 
adaptation to the new conditions of national life is the 
development of the sense of responsibility. But re- 
sponsibility cannot be based on altruism. No human 
being can feel responsibility for an enterprise in which 
he is only a wheel in the machine. He must have a 
tangible interest in the direction of the machine, an 
interest which is not only monetary but also, in one way 
or another, recognises the relation of wage-payer and 
wage-receiver as that of partnership and of mutual 
dependence. Employers insist that labour depends on 
capital; workers insist that capital depends on labour. 
Both are right, but both are reluctant to admit the 
consequence of the two propositions, viz. that mutual 
dependence means not domination or subservience but 
partnership. 

No one who has given the most superficial study to 
the question can be insensible to its practical difficulties. 
The field of agricultural history is strewn with failures 
by well-intentioned persons who have attempted to carry 
out schemes based on this principle of partnership. As 
a dialectical exercise.nothing is easier than to demon- 
strate its impracticability as applied to farming. But 
human relationships are not determined by dialectics ; 
they are controlled, in the long run, by the aspirations, the 
sentiments, the actions of men and women. And, in my 
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belief, the continuance of the present land system depends 
fundamentally on a re-adjustment of the relationship of 
farmer and labourer, on a basis which recognises, not in 
rhetoric but in concrete terms, their inter-dependence. 

All this, it may be recalled, is founded on the 
assumption that the system of landlord, tenant, and 
labourer is worth preserving as the dominating method 
of carrying on agriculture in this country. That, as 
it seems to me, is the present-day issue, and I have 
suggested that its preservation depends upon certain re- 
adjustments. It is common to talk of the ‘ruin of 
agriculture’ if this or that is done or left undone. That 
is not the issue. It is easy to ruin agriculturists, but it 
is not possible to ruin agriculture. It is inconceivable 
that any densely populated country will in the long run 
allow its agricultural land to be left unused. Land may 
for a time, as in the ‘ nineties,’ become derelict; and it is 
possible that this might again happen temporarily on a 
larger scale. But a few years, though they may involve 
the disappearance of a number, or even of a class, of 
individuals, are negligible in the life of the nation. 
Under some system or other, agricultural land will be 
utilised for food-production. The question is what 
system? The present system has slowly developed from 
the past, adapting itself, from generation to generation, 
to the changing conditions of nationallife. It represents 
a revolution, but a revolution which has extended over 
centuries. The history of British agriculture records one 
revolution, not of the kind which works gradually, but 
of the kind which is sudden, sharp, drastic, and, for the 
time, disastrous. That revolution came from the outside, 
by the invasion of the Black Death. Between the 
evolutionary and the catastrophic revolution the choice 
should not be difficult—if the choice be given. 


R. Henry Rew. 
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Art. 7—THE FRENCH DRAMA OF MANNERS. 


1, De Scribe a Ibsen. By René Doumic. Paris, 1893. 

2. Essais sur le Thédtre Contemporain. By the same. 
Paris: Perrin, 1905: 

3. Le Théatre Nouveau. By the same. Paris: Perrin, 1908. 

4. La Vie au Thédtre. By Henry Bordeaux. Four 
Series. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1910-1919. 


THE history of the drama in France is longer and more 
continuous than in any other nation. In the survey, 
it offers itself as a series of epochs, each marked by 
original personalities, variation of the technique 
previously employed, and changes in the morals and 
manners reproduced on the stage. At the present 
moment, we find a large group of playwrights established 
in popular favour, and no small number of those who 
are often styled Les Jeunes, as if by way of encouraging 
them to inaugurate that new epoch which is so con- 
stantly demanded, to discover that new formula of the 
drama which is so persistently elusive. But these latter 
have their way of being not altogether so young, nor yet 
so novel and revolutionary as they could wish; while 
their elders not only hold the position they have won, 
but are also alert to use such new methods as may seem 
to offer fair possibilities. In any case it is plain that 
both groups are in direct descent from Augier and 
Dumas fils. The current form of the play is that 
‘Comédie de Mcoeurs,’ that dramatic comedy, which 
Augier and Dumas initiated and ably developed. If we 
are at all to understand the drama of to-day, we must 
first reckon with these masters, whereof the one with- 
drew from active production in 1878, after ‘ Les Four- 
chambault,’ and the other in 1887, after ‘ Francillon.’ 
The Comedy of Manners, as it shaped itself in their 
hands, was a form highly eclectic and accommodating. 
It was adequate to the exhibition of the national 
qualities. It allowed all clearness and logic, the full 
play of wits, the desired rapidity of movement. If the 
age was one of analysis, of scientific observation, herein 
was room afforded for all sorts of competency in the 
study and presentation of the individual and of society 
at large. Historical drama, classic and bourgeois 
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tragedy, the comedy of tears, and more of the like, went 
to the making of it. It was the outcome of ingenious 
theories and experiments put forth and essayed by many 
dramatists during the course of a century or more. Le 
Sage, Sedaine, Beaumarchais—to mention only these 
among rivals celebrated or obscure—had contributed to 
the formation of this Comedy. The very failure of 
Romanticism served it and furthered it, for Romanticism 
could not hold the boards and the attention of a French 
public. With Dumas the elder, there was dramatic 
instinct and fertility running to waste, and with Hugo 
lyrical intensity lavished upon childish melodrama. So 
it was, and is, judged. And presently another element 
came to be added. Scribe organised the comedy of 
intrigue. Irritated critics declared—and the declaration 
is still re-echoed—that character was sacrificed by him to 
plot, and that he lacked all sense of literature and style. 
But at least he was high master of technique; and such 
mastery is not to be overlooked, is indeed of lasting 
value. The supreme dramatist, said Dumas fils in 
deliberate assurance, would be one who knew mankind 
like Balzac, and the stage like Scribe. At all events, 
Dumas and Augier were able so to fuse together the 
comedy of manners, the comedy of intrigue, the 
bourgeois drama or tragedy, as to satisfy the sense of 
reality. Here at length was the individual and society 
fitly observed and reproduced; the clash of character so 
exhibited that the audience must pass from mood to 
mood of laughter and tears, of curiosity, of suspense or 
prevision how things will end for these folk who have 
compelled its attention. And since the French audience, 
conformably with the French spirit, applies logic to life, 
typical cases were so presented that this or that social 
question of immediate pressure received an answer—an 
answer which might be paradoxical, a defiant challenge 
to answer otherwise, or might issue from the well-balanced 
judgment of common sense. 

The standing and value of Augier and Dumas are 
generally recognised. For the present purpose it may be 
enough to state that they represented the two sides of the 
French spirit—Augier the Romanised Celt, and Dumas 
rather the Frank, the man of the North, imaginative, 
subjective, personal. Both were in full reaction against 
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Romanticism and all excess of individualism. Intent upon 
the social weal, they further parted between them the 
two dominating themes of life, of the stage, and one 
might add of Balzac—that making of money and of love 
which is blessing or curse according to its conduct and 
quality. Augier, studying the industrial conditions of 
his time, disliked plutocracy and would have furthered 
an aristocracy of intelligence. Dumas, labouring to 
derive counsel from the natural sciences then so con- 
fident, was moved by his imagination passionately to 
denounce the corrupt relations between the sexes. Both 
saw salvation in the honourable and family life. If 
Augier remained the sagacious and moderate moralist, 
Dumas passed from realism to symbolism, as one that 
had seen some dread vision of the Beast Triumphant, and 
could not but reveal it. And using the stage as a 
tribune, he shrank from no austere paradox. Altogether, 
these two have served and serve as standards, according 
as the Comedy of Manners elects sober observation and 
lessons left to be inferred, or feels constrained to issue 
peremptory advice and warning. 

Coming into the hands of somewhat younger con- 
temporaries, Meilhac and Halévy in collaboration, and 
Sardou, the Comedy of Manners underwent modification 
in accordance with their personalities. The work of 
Meilhac and Halévy was related to that of Dumas and 
Augier much as, in painting, impressionism was related 
to realism. And the field of observation was more 
concentrated. Paris took the place of humanity and 
France ; and in Paris the busy-idle votaries of pleasure 
alone were to be regarded, lightly and ironically. ‘ What 
fools these mortals be!’ At the sight of their antics, 
sceptical serenity—that of Meilhac and Halévy—were 
best moved to smiles. Action, dramatic action, was 
barely required to exhibit such triflers. Their life was 
-absurd; and Comedy, calling them to her bar for 
judgment, could only use the final laughter which bore 
with it no chastisement. Society doubtless was corrupt ; 
or should it not rather be said, frivolous? Vice was too 
harsh a term; and indignation would be flung away 
upon these ephemerals. Incompetent to judge them- 
selves, unconscious of their folly, let them gyrate and 
chatter, to the amusement of the nonchalant dramatists 
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and the audience. To be amused and amuse was a 
sufficient philosophy and criterion for Meilhac and 
Halévy. They used indulgence, pushed to the extreme. 
At most, in passing, they might touch the chord of 
sentiment. Once indeed, in ‘Froufrou,’ and early in 
their career, they lighted upon a subject which pathos 
claimed for its own. But their chosen range was that 
of irony. This, with their extreme indulgence, their 
method of tableaux loosely strung together, and their 
constant effort to discover new miliewx, they have 
bequeathed to no few of their successors. 

Sardou, though he too was diligent in discovering 
new milieux, tightened the fabric of the Comedy of 
Manners as much as Meilhac and Halévy relaxed it. 
He had his eye upon Scribe, subordinating character to 
intrigue, rather than upon Dumas and Augier. He was 
Scribe over again, in the irritated judgment of many; 
others wondered which of the two was insulted by the 
comparison. At least they resembled each other in their 
sustained success with the public, and the unremitting 
mislike which they encountered among the fastidious. 
Both exhibited an easy and various mastery of crafts- 
manship, not to be denied even by the most hostile. 
Nor was it possible to disallow in them, and especially 
in Sardou, a swift and adroit perception of the surface. 
No topic of the hour could escape being forestalled by 
Sardou. The slightest shade of any change in manners, 
the shifting vagaries of fashionable tone, the emergence 
or likely emergence of any new type, could not fail to 
attract his promptest attention. A pretty heap of mis- 
cellaneous puppets to be pulled by the strings—such was 
the constant objection urged in divers ways and fullness 
of phrasing. Or when, in his later years, Sardou 
addressed himself to the primitive emotions of the 
audience, his complications and violence of action in 
sumptuous exotic settings were met by derisive smiles as 
mere gaudy wares for export to foreigners and bar- 
barians. After all, if he laboured but for the moment, 
the coming historian will have recourse to him for 
matter. ‘Patrie,’ and the last two acts of ‘La Haine,’ 
will stand their ground. And his favourite modification 
of the formula imposed by Augier and Dumas, the easy 
passage from the tableaux of light comedy to drama 
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heightened and heightened but nevertheless reverting 
to comedy again and the happy ending, is of avail for 
the future as in the present and the immediate past. 

It is a law of art that, in its development, it should 
press forward to its excess, at whatever cost. The theory 
of naturalism seemed more logical and complete than 
the realism practised by Augier and Dumas. In the 
study of modern society, why should not the biological 
method be followed? Was not humanity the creature 
of hereditary instinct and environment, the subject—or 
victim—of universal determinism? The result of such 
study might be pessimism—the conviction that truth 
was more true in proportion as it was more unpleasant. 
Nevertheless, the drama must be naturalistic, or cease 
to exist, declared Zola. But Zola, and the brothers 
Goncourt, offered nothing that could hold the stage; 
the born playwright was needed for the task. 

Henry Becque, after a long struggle, carried the day. 
An isolated figure, and accused of sterility, he signed 
two masterpieces, and left his mark on a whole school. 
Somewhat of the artifices and conventions of Romanti- 
cism still clung to the realism of Dumas and Augier, 
as it had to that of Balzac; whereas Becque at length, 
after a ‘Michel Pauper,’ could produce the purely 
naturalistic ‘Corbeaux’ and ‘La Parisienne.’ Reducing 
action to its narrowest limits, his one aim—like that of 
Moliére, said his friends—was that his characters should 
unconsciously betray their quality, their sordid and 
hideous quality. But this brood of harpies swooping 
to the banquet, these loathly men of prey, are com- 
paratively simple, or the mere grotesque figures of 
caricature. It is in ‘La Parisienne’ that Becque could 
use his cruel irony to full effect. Here are hypocrites, 
wholly concealed from themselves; folk of the last 
ignominy, who know it not. What they know is that 
they are correct, respectable, of the best among the 
average good. For them, the ‘lie in the soul’—to use 
Plato’s phrase—is complete. The contrast between what 
they are, and what they think themselves to be, wakes 
instant laughter; and then—at a thought—dismay that 
such lack of all moral sense should be possible. 


A couple of years later than the production of ‘La 
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Parisienne,’ the Théatre Libre was founded. How did it 
stand with regard to the Comedy of Manners? A private, 
or semi-private, subscription theatre, it could leave the 
Comedy of Manners to pursue its course before the 
general public, and for itself present the latest and most 
extreme experiments in the way of logical naturalism 
applied to the stage. The way had been pointed out by 
Becque, by Dumas’ ‘Monsieur Alphonse,’ by not a few 
passages in Moliére, or even in Euripides. Comedy, 
naturalistic drama, from being brutal and cruel became 
the comédie rosse, as the phrase went. Comedy could 
still alternate or blend with drama, since humanity was 
judged to be absurd and ridiculous at least by fits and 
starts, however persistent in squalor and depravity. 
The Théatre Libre would offer the ‘slice of life,’ actual 
life however unpleasant, and because of its truth and 
unpleasantness. Each for himself in the grim welter 
and struggle for snatched prizes or for the bare sub- 
sistence—that was the common wont and practice, the 
sufficient and only material with which playwrights 
should deal. Taking themselves and their method very 
seriously, the youthful and thorough purveyors of the 
Théatre Libre were for denuding humanity of its every 
pretence and lie. Man delighted them not; ‘no, nor 
woman neither.’ The one unfailing solace was, as of 
old, to shock and bait the bourgeois class. They were 
not grievously offended when accused of anarchy. 

As for lasting achievement, it may at least be said 
that MM. Georges Ancey, Léon Hennique, Jean Jullien, 
and others, endeavoured to approximate the drama to 
the novel, if only to the naturalistic novel. There had 
been large complaint that the usual stage was closed 
against aught that smacked of experiment and novelty. 
Here at length was opportunity and, during eight or nine 
years, for reformation. But, more and more, as time 
went on, judgment came to be passed on the productions 
of the Free Theatre as a series of lugubrious hoaxes. 
Why, it was asked, did not these dramatists come out 
into the open as satirists, or convert their wares, by an 
easy touch here and there, into so many farces? They 
were to abolish conventions, and had but substituted a 
new set, already grown rigid and stale. They were 
become, it was said, monotonous, even insipid. Towards 
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the end, it was hard to state whether the provender of 
the Théatre Libre, or the audience, failed first. At all 
events, such of the school as showed promise of growth, 
were considering the Comedy of Manners and the appeal 
to the general public. 

Extreme calls forth extreme; and presently the cry 
was for nothing less than poetry and mysticism. The 
whole movement was of interest, and one could wish to 
linger upon it. But, of its very nature, it could have 
small bearing upon the Comedy of Manners, pursuing 
its course as ever, appropriate to the average and general 
taste. The new-comers profited little by any study of 
Dumas in his later form, or of Ibsen. Symbolists, 
decadents, pre-Raphaelites, neo-Christians, or whatever 
term was given and taken, they heeded not, or scorned, 
the common and prosaic stage. Their aim was equally 
generous and vague. Heirs of an age notable for advance 
in historical and comparative criticism, they would revive 
the whole treasure of past emotion. Joan of Arc ever 
foiling French playwrights in their efforts to evoke her, 
they fell back upon romance, Various Tristans and 
Iseultes made their bow, and passed, shadowy for all 
their passion. Not in them, or their like, could the red 
blood be made to flow. A Rostand might shape a 
‘Princesse lointaine,’ delicate and dubious; or a ‘Samari- 
taine, fairly inoffensive, somewhat or overmuch pre- 
cious and affected. Maurice Bouchor could write mystery 
plays for recitation with accompaniment of music and 
miniature scenery and marionettes, which proved naive, 
not irreverent, even touching. But, take it all in all, 
little was accomplished. Upon much theory and promise 
followed slender and evanescent results. Were these 
neophytes earnestly engaged in the revivification of 
beauty, ethereal love, and faith—or but toying dilet- 
tante-fashion with romance and religiosity, with curious 
and almost alien states of soul? It was as if, escaping 
from the prison-house of naturalism, they halted ere 
long at some wayside shrine erected to vague desire, not 
resolute to press further and reach conviction. 

The movement abated, or became intermittent, 
according to the emergence or absence of personalities 
sincerely moved by mystic feeling. Thus, not long be- 
fore the war, M. Paul Claudel was able to win allowance 
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or even homage by his ‘Annonce faite & Marie,’ his 
mystery-play with its action laid in the days when Joan 
of Arc was already listening to her voices. Here was 
rhythmical prose; poetry, as it were, unbound. And a 
little later in ‘La Brébis égarée,' M. Francis Jammes 
could mingle the divine and the human, the inward and 
the outward life, in wistful simplicity. But, once more, 
we may not linger outside the range of that Comedy of 
Manners which engrosses the general attention of the 
French public, and our own for the moment. For the 
same reason, the briefest mention of the whole drama in 
verse during the period must suffice. Such drama, of 
course, it is quite open to regard as of equal or superior 
importance. But it cannot be said to come closely home 
to the present ‘ business and bosoms’ of men, French or 
other. The French public will listen to the pulse and 
cadence of the Alexandrine by way of relief and change, 
not unwilling to credit itself for the decent taste and 
tincture in letters. Moreover, Théodore de Banville and 
his successors can amuse, and titillate the ear with rich 
and humorous and ‘tight-rope’ rhyming. Coppée’s 
‘Pour la Couronne,’ or Richepin’s ‘Chemineau,’ may win 
their fair recognition. But a single fact tells the whole 
tale. Twice only, in the period, and with an interval of 
twenty-two years, has triumph accrued to the drama in 
verse, in the cases of Henri de Bornier’s ‘ Fille de Roland’ 
and Edmond Rostand’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ And the 
critics must exercise all their ingenuity, after the event, 
in discovering the reasons for such unexpected triumph. 


Returning to the broad current of dramatic comedy, 
to the Comedy of Manners, the group of more recent 
and contemporary playwrights at once engages us. 
And, however reduced by regretful omission of the less 
prominent and typical, it is no small group. 

M. Maurice Donnay may claim early mention. He 
has all the esprit—that brilliant expression of intelli- 
gence and feeling—which stamps the Frenchman. And 
he is Parisian as well as French, blending irony and 
sentiment in his own graceful and subtle way. Per- 
chance, in his case, it is sentiment that dominates, a 
tenderness that borders upon voluptuousness, and may 
pass at times into the region of the lawless or even the 
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perverse. The contents of his whole work might well 
be covered by the titles of two of the most characteristic : 
‘Amants’ and ‘La Douloureuse (The Reckoning).’ To 
love, according to him, is to fall into mistakes and incur 
an inevitable penalty. Sooner or later, the primrose 
path leads to a tragic expiation ; or at best we turn aside 
in such gentle melancholy and discreet resignation as 
befits the consciousness of a fleeting world. M. Donnay 
is a moralist, after the full French tradition; but he is 
lenient to the extreme, or beyond it. He has the large 
indulgence of the aged Renan for human weakness, for 
the pretty follies of either sex. He is Meilhac and Halévy 
over again, with added elegance and charm. Even the 
background is made an accomplice. And, as for the 
irresponsible natures of his women, their obedience to 
impulse and caprice, one may recall that Réjane long 
served him for model and ideal. In any case, he has the 
supreme gift of creating characters that live. 

With such a gift, it barely matters that his native 
avoidance of effort extends to the composition of his 
plays, and that he proves more the delicate psychologist 
than the logical dramatist. It is sometimes said that art 
consists in making something out of nothing. That is 
the praise of a Racine, and also of M. Donnay in his 
degree. Or should he be rather likened to a Marivaux 
dealing with sentimental complications of the latest and 
most intimate pattern? But nonchalant, or amused, or 
saddened spectator of the world’s comedy, he is still the 
moralist, for all the smiling nihilism evident in his 
‘Education de Prince.’ His characters, unlike those set 
forth by certain of the younger dramatists, have still 
their scruples; tradition still weighs with them. But the 
morals which he observes are relaxed, hedonistic rather 
than stoical. And he would seem to say throughout 
that easy obedience to instinct is to be expected; that no 
large requirements should be urged on human weakness. 

With M. Donnay may be associated M. Henri Lavedan, 
if only because the play of the moment is apt to be 
written by the one or the other. The first impression 
might even confuse them; but it is difference rather 
than resemblance which emerges upon close acquaintance. 
They observe, indeed much the same world—the viveurs, 
the fétards, the leisured and moneyed folk whose sole 
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endeavour is to consort with fashion and follow their 
every impulse. His early dialogues, after the pattern of 
‘Gyp,’ may be said to have ended for atime that form of 
literature, so utterly vacuous and vapid was the precisely 
reported conversation of these pleasure-seekers. And 
onward, throughout his work, he submits the like folk to 
pitiless, if laughing, irony. The line of the ‘Nouveau 
Jeu’ and the ‘Vieux Marcheur’ is continued in ‘Le 
Marquis de Priola ’—that figure of Don Juan no longer 
exalted, as by the Romantic school, but shown base, 
abject, and of to-day in his corruption, possibly of to- 
morrow if not of to-day in his perversity. The ‘Prince 
d’Aurec’ is also, or of course, one of the confraternity ; 
and hereupon M. Lavedan encountered his storm of 
protest and obloquy. The play, with its sequel ‘les 
Deux Noblesses "—Augier’s question of actual and ideal 
aristocracy put again after years of change—seemed to 
indict a whole class as lost and contemptible in its slack- 
ness and inefficiency. But it should have been re- 
membered that M. Lavedan, ironical as M. Donnay, 
easily passes from irony to satire; and that satire is 
nothing if not wholesale and exaggerated. Alternatively, 
or almost simultaneously, he is the disillusioned spectator 
of manners and morals that obviously are mawvaises 
mours, and the moralist who is moved to explosive 
indignation. He but seeks and seizes upon the high 
subject for comedy. Through him speaks tradition in 
honourable protest against modernity. He is Augier 
renewed, robustly convinced that he has right and reason 
upon his side; able also to put forth a ‘Critique du 
Prince d’Aurec’ as Moliére put forth his ‘Critique de 
I’Ecole des Femmes.’ 

The work of Paul Hervieu, who died during the war, 
bears the impress of the tragic spirit. It is tragedy under 
modern conditions and within the elastic formula of the 
Comedy of Manners. His novels were already marked by 
a sombre austerity. The hostility of outward nature, 
and the grim borderland that parts reason from insanity, 
had engaged his attention. Thence he had passed to the 
exhibition of good society somewhat in the cold and 
detached manner of a Merimée, with such irony as allows 
the detail of horror in politest phrasing. Society, he 
discovered, was held together by a framework of finance, 
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as Balzac and Augier had discovered before him. Passion 
might wreck the individual; but society, the coalition of 
moneyed interests, continued its course, heedless as 
nature. And what was passion but savagery eruptive 
through the thin crust of simulated refinement? Love 
was counterfeit. Appetite, and the law of the stronger, 
prevailed. Passing from the novel to the drama, 
Hervieu adhered to his judgment of life, but found need 
to exchange a laboured and difficult style for that of 
Dumas fils. And if Dumas, finding marriage a main 
source of tragedy, demanded facilities for divorce, 
Hervieu would have these facilities still further expanded, 
that woman the weak might be less deplorably oppressed. 
In ‘Les Tenailles’ and ‘La Loi de l’Homme,’ it is the 
Code that takes the part of an outward and malignant 
fatality. But in ‘La Course du Flambeau’ and ‘Le 
Dédale,’ the question of the child is paramount. In- 
dividuals must sacrifice themselves to the welfare of the 
next generation. And this necessity, more authoritative 
than written codes, being of such sort that it may 
freely be accepted, even welcomed in the interest of 


human dignity, may not Hervieu and his audience be 
said to have reached something like the high and religious 
sphere of tragedy? In any case, he is a master crafts- 
man, baring his drama of all but its essentials, swiftly 
pressing to the logical issue of his characters and their 
initial situations in a way that recalls the classic models 
of the older French stage. 


The play with a thesis is continually exposed to the 
objection that it is an offence against art. It is 
evidently intended to prove something; but the sole 
proof which it can possibly afford is that the playwright 
is ingenious in manipulating a special case chosen by 
him. The special case presented, though more or less 
typical, is but a special case. Yet art and morals, if not 
to be confused, are yet not contrary each to each. It 
is well within the range of art to suggest moral and 
social problems for further meditation, though it often 
happens that this meditation takes its readiest form in 
complaint that the author has dealt hardly with his 
characters, driving them as it were in spite of themselves 
to a grievous ending. In any case, the problem-play is 
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in the French tradition, and consonant with the French 
habit of intelligence. It comprises the main work of 
Dumas fils—and of Moliére himself. Convinced that 
society ails in this or that other part of its organism, how 
in the representation of it avoid discussing the problem 
of these maladies and their alleviations ? 

M. Eugéne Brieux is equally robust and convinced. 
He has not the tragic and concentrated vision of Hervieu. 
For him suffices the good common sense of the con- 
scientious and generous bourgeois. Heredity, the results 
of ill-living, the ruin brought by gambling, the status of 
woman and her economical condition—these and other 
matters, large and small, urge him towards dramatic 
embodiment. Does his work lack style, or any claim to 
count as literature? This question at least troubles him 
little, provided each drama be a deed in words, widely 
reverberating. We may call his work ‘ morality-plays,’ 
or so many anecdotes to illustrate copy-book headings 
and homespun commonplaces. But commonplaces, one 
might answer on his behalf, are not to be neglected with 
impunity. Perennial in their essence, they are freshly 
applied by M. Brieux as occasion requires. He does not, 
indeed, offer a panacea for social ills. Or even, he 
furnishes no single solution for any of the problems 
which he raises. Like the naturalistic playwrights of 
the Théatre Libre (does he not belong to them at least 
in his beginnings?) he too readily shoulders the blame 
of individual error upon society at large, or destiny. 
Comedy in his hands becoming didactic, the play itself 
is apt to be lost amid the hubbub of partisanship or 
objection which it originates. But he has a vigilant 
eye for characteristic detail. He has written ‘La Robe 
rouge, and ‘Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont.’ Not to be 
Parisian in the least, to be almost unsophisticated, is to 
be original. His influence is almost wholly to the good ; 
and he deserves respectful acknowledgment. 

M. Brieux, intently watching the strife of social 
ideas, warns, advises, decides. It is otherwise with 
M. Francois de Curel, for whom social questions depend 
ultimately upon the individual. And the more complex 
the individual, the more problematic and incalculable ; 
while again, being moved to action by ideas, he is the 
more dramatic, tragic, in proportion to the intensity 
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with which these ideas and ideals conflict within him. 
Poet and philosopher, trained for engineering and affairs, 
a solitary sportsman of the fields and forests, M. de 
Curel broods over the figures he evokes, dowering them 
with the variousness and vigour that are his own, with 
his aloofness and disdain of all banality. What course 
shall these figures shape for themselves, highly ex- 
ceptional in character and circumstance, seen on a larger 
scale than wonted life affords, grandiose, monstrous ? 
In the contemplation of them he passes insensibly from 
the impartial to the sympathetic mood till at length, 
in the hour of crisis, they and he must face the Inscrut- 
able, baffled, wistful, awed. He has no conclusions to 
offer. As for the life of the heart, sorrow comes, and 
tragic solitude, whether the strait or the broad and 
flowery path be followed. Love may exalt, or redeem, 
but also may prompt to self-seeking, to domination, even 
to murder in thought or act. Or love is a mirage—a 
mask assumed by a self-deluding idealism (‘ L’Invitée’ ; 
‘L’Envers d’une Sainte’; ‘ La Danse devant le Miroir’). 

But it is the problem of Authority that mainly 
exercises M. Francois de Curel. He has his terror- 
striking aristocrat, who overrides all scruples if so he 
may prolong his line which, of right, should serve 
France, nay save it in the hour of peril. He has his 
collision of the lonely and masterful savant with the 
multitude, avid of equality and materialistic ease ; while 
the ‘superman’ of his best-known play, re-converted 
from socialism, and aristocrat throughout, arrogates the 
lion’s share for the few that stimulate and guide the 
masses. He has his new Faust in quest of leadership, 
of the right to govern. In a single play he foreshortens 
nothing less than the development of humanity itself, 
with its conflict of science and religion (‘ Les Fossiles’ ; 
‘Le Coup d’Aile’; ‘Le Repas du Lion’; ‘La Coméddie du 
Génie’; ‘La Fille sauvage’). Indeed, these studies of 
souls are philosophical dramas, rather for private 
evocation than public performance. The bounds of 
the theatre are transcended. M. Francois de Curel is 
ever reshaping them to finality; he but avails himself 
of the stage performance the better to envisage his 
characters, and mould their speech to more intimate 
truthfulness. 
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M. Emile Fabre, younger than the members of the 
preceding group, is a satirist like M. Brieux, but almost 
with a single aim. Of a stern pessimism, he assails the 
corruption of public life, the entanglement of political 
intrigue and finance. If Jules Lemaitre, using again as 
it were the sober if unsparing pen of an Augier, brought 
politics upon the stage with his ‘ Deputé Leveaux,’ the 
intention of M. Fabre is to leave no ignominy of office- 
seekers unexposed. He is novel, moreover, in his 
handling of the crowd, collaborating almost uncon- 
sciously in enormities from which the individuals, as 
such, who compose it might well shrink. In ‘La Vie 
publique,’ the electorate is at once subject and back- 
ground; while as a further step his ‘ Ventres dorés,’ 
his shareholders raging on the brink of ruin, are the 
whole action and many-headed protagonist. His vision 
penetrates, but is all too sinister. His scorn rings virile 
and true; but one remembers that for a satirist his very 
occupation would be gone, did he remit his hate and 
discover some soul of good not altogether stifled in evil, 
however flagrant. M. Fabre unduly simplifies after the 
fashion of his one-time colleagues of the Théatre Libre. 
But he follows the bent of his talent, renewing Augier, 
and no small portion of Balzac’s problem. 


Any division of the contemporary dramatists into an 
elder and a younger group can only be artificial and for 
convenience. The prominent members of the younger 
group have already given the taste of their quality ; 
their measure is fairly ascertained. If M. Henry Bataille 
and M. Henry Bernstein—they and M. Fabre were born 
within a few years of each other—be reasonably taken 
as representative, perchance there is to be discerned in 
them a certain tendency towards the disintegration of 
the current dramatic formula. But, after all, they are 
far from being as original and revolutionary as they 
would claim. At all events, they are in contrast, com- 
plementary each to the other. 

M. Bataille is the poet, disillusioned and of a morbid 
charm; the psychologist intuitively versed in the com- 
plicated refinements of exceptional and equivocal 
feeling. His heroes mournfully delight in analysing 
their own subtle sorrows. His world is one in which 
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sensibility dominates, and instinct grasps at the vain 
promise of felicity. But social ordinances are not 
disregarded with impunity; the misery or ruin of the 
rebellious is a foregone conclusion for M. Bataille. 
Flaubert, long ago, in reaction against the Romanticists, 
had heaped disaster upon his Mme Bovary, with intent 
to show the folly of all aspiration to escape the dull and 
trivial round. M. Bataille’s gallery of women, ‘Maman 
Colibri’ and the rest, are so many variants of the type. 
But, as poet or morbid poet of the heart, he is not 
ruthless, like Flaubert; he would even elicit sympathy 
for his pathetic victims of indefeasible nature. And if 
sensibility and sentiment are, with him, rather physical 
than psychical, he could doubtless plead that he follows 
old doctrine. It is the doctrine of Balzac, Sainte-Beuve 
and Taine; humanity lies prisoner in the bonds of 
material nature. ‘Yet Ariel is to be found in Caliban.’ 
Completing this phrase of his in a manifesto, M. Bataille 
declares that, in his newest judgment, the honour of 
humanity rests in spiritualising instinct. And accord- 
ingly, in ‘Les Flambeaux,’ he symbolises the savants, or 
rather the ideas that illumine the onward path of man- 
kind—ideas that run counter, clashing with each other, 
leaving us in awed darkness, as M. Francois de Curel 
has told us. Be that as it may, M. Bataille, in his post- 
war ‘Soeurs d'Amour,’ has so far progressed along the 
onward path as to depict a passion that can impose a 
limit upon itself, like the elder morals and stage. 

M. Henry Bernstein, also, reckons with physiology 
and pathology to the full, or overmuch. But he is 
plainly, abundantly, not the poet but the dramatist, 
concerned with will-power and action. If M. Bataille’s 
attitude is that of tired acquiescence, of resignation to 
the ravages of neurasthenia, M. Bernstein is athirst for 
energy and the prompt deed. For the study of souls he 
has no care; his pathos is curt and harsh. What is of 
grace and delicacy can be left to M. Donnay and M. 
Bataille; for himself he elects rapid violence, the brutal 
effect. Of a truth, his characters are ‘lively on the 
wires, as Thackeray would say. His aim is reached, if 
he discovers the situation in which these characters, in 
high combat, must unbosom and reveal themselves in 
their complete abjection, interchanging buffets . and 
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words that are equally staggering. One almost looks 
for the police to interfere. And yet he demands 
sympathy for his beasts of prey, for his Delilahs in the 
making or already made. And, so demanding, he 
further proclaims in manifestos his scorn of morals and 
a moralising stage. For him the task of exactly 
reflecting the state of the public in its anarchy. 
Examining the stress of human activity and its sources, 
he has come to the clear knowledge that each pursues, 
of nature and necessity and right, his own advantage. 
Adoring force, he is assuredly forceful in his dramas, as 
witness the very titles, ‘ La Griffe,’ ‘La Rafale.’ 

To consider the specialists in fantasy and farce, 
such as MM. Georges Courteline, Pierre Veber, Tristan 
Bernard, Jules Renard, Georges Feydeau, would be to 
discuss the peculiarities of French humour as now 
current. And there are other of the younger play- 
wrights only to be omitted upon the allowable plea that 
not yet have they fully exhibited themselves. But it is 
impossible not to linger a moment with M. Sacha 
Guitry, and lightly touch upon the collaboration of 
MM. Caillavet and Filers, if only to illustrate still once 
more the wide divergences compatible with the present 
form of the drama. M. Sacha Guitry is persistently the 
darling of Parisian audiences. He is of the theatre by 
all closest connexion. He fits a father unchallenged in 
his art, and of late a wife of remarkable congruity, with 
parts that permit all virtuosity. Upon his own boards 
he sets forth a world of his own choosing. Clever and 
all too clever, the brilliant improviser, he could airily 
carry off his slightest sketch, even should he have 
enlarged it into comedy. How was he to be accused of 
non-morality or nihilism, since he elicited the constant 
peal of laughter? Delightfully deplorable, should not 
his defiance of convention, his universal irreverence, be 
set down to the account of youthful paradox and 
ebullience? Eminently French, with added years he 
was pretty sure to become some sort of moralist, even 
if he retained his vivacity. Already with a ‘ Pasteur’ 
or a ‘Jean de la Fontaine’ he could alternate dignity 
and light malice. Such plays have their inherent defect, 
if only that they trade upon the preconceived lustre of 
dead heroes; but for M. Guitry there are no obstacles of 
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subject or technique which he cannot overleap with ease. 
And each success comes the more welcome to his 
audience that they were sure of it in advance. 

The success also of M. Armand de Caillavet and M. 
Robert de Flers—but how shall the loss of the latter 
in the war be remedied ?—was wide and insistent. They 
achieved anew the ‘well-made’ play which Scribe 
bequeathed to Dumas and Augier. They recalled 
Meilhac, or perhaps still more Pailleron—regretfully 
omitted above, along with Octave Feuillet—in delicate 
sparkle. They offered all possible bribes for glad accept- 
ance. The tone of ‘good’ society, the adroitest senti- 
ment, the happy ending—how should these fail? They 
might risk what they would in the way of light audacity, 
sure to provoke condoning smiles. They nicely antici- 
pated the desire of the public, providing it at once with 
what was newest of the new, and with the characters 
and situations beloved for old acquaintance. 


In delineating the various personalities of these 
dramatists, some discussion of technique has necessarily 
been involved. Throughout the period, there is a marked 
approximation of the drama to the novel of—it is pre- 
sumed—outward and inward reality. The difference of 
the two genres, in their conditions, is sufficiently obvious. 
The one addresses itself to the imagination of a definite 
individual in his private leisure; and the other, with use 
of direct speech and gesture, confronts mixed tastes and 
the uncertain gusts of collective feeling. Nor is there 
any easy transference of the novel, even if already 
dramatic and concentrated, to the stage; the work 
should be conceived from the first in the one or the 
other mode. Dramatic ‘ optics’ are also to be considered, 
and the special style, if the spoken word is to cross the 
footlights. The relations of plot and character are of 
anxious importance ; the close-knit plot has its way of 
narrowing persons to puppets, while living character is 
the creative task of a Moliére, a Balzac. But character 
moulds circumstance, and circumstance character. 
Drama, action, cannot reserve to itself the exhibition of 
will-power, leaving to the novel the pressure of environ- 
ment. Moreover, the interpretative representation of 
life must reckon with the characteristics of a French 
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audience, not to be satisfied unless it feels rapidly borne 
to a definite goal. It requires the clear initial situation ; 
and thereupon would either gratify its acute sense of 
logic by more or less sure prevision of the climax, or 
thrill in curiosity, suspense, surprise. And character, to 
suit these requirements, has to be reduced to consistency, 
and barely allowed growth and uncertainty. For the 
rest, the minor details of technique fare as they may. 
There is constant rebellion; in its turn the new pro- 
cedure stiffens into convention; outworn expedients are 
discreetly revived as novelties. In brief, the dramatist 
must be the master of technique, and not allow it to 
master him. 

And what of the Meurs, the manners and moral 
tendencies which this Comedy presents? The future 
historian will draw upon a rich store of information. 
But it is always to be remembered that art, as Goethe 
said, is precisely art because it is not reality. Dramatic 
art proceeds upon conditions. If it take the form of 
pure comedy, does not comedy assume throughout that 
all the world is more or less mad and plays the fool? 
If it take that of the Comedy of Manners, of dramatic 
comedy, what is drama, action, but the accentuation, the 
necessary exaggeration, of whatever divides us and 
makes us suffer? Novel and drama alike thrive upon 
exceptional characters and cases. The more intense 
these are, the more painful; and pain in art is— 
pleasurable. The audience seeks pleasure of tears, or of 
mingled tears and laughter. Further, it has no special 
desire to be edified; it is well content to be amused, or 
thrilled. Amused and thrilled, it has no care to consult 
the exact relations of actual life and the life presented 
on the stage. It freely accepts illusion, and for the time 
being is gladly released from the daily use and wont, 
from respectability and social restraint. 

With such thoughts, and more of the like, one may 
approach the uneasy question of that which furnishes 
the larger half of French dramatic wares. Necessarily 
so; for one may remember that love and money gave 
Balzac his all-embracing programme. And first, of 
love. Critics, even dramatists, may now and then call 
for a sweeping change, the ridding of a theme over- 
explored, outworn. They may express resentment that 
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the dignity of the French woman is compromised at 
home and abroad, may urge the lesson of Augier, insist- 
ing on the sound and family life. But then the whole 
Gallic nation has delighted, from the time of the 
Fabliaux-writers, in ridiculing marriage. Even when 
moved to idealism, as Trouvéres and Troubadours, they 
sharply separated marriage and love. It was not until 
the Restoration that marriage came to be regarded 
seriously. So, at least, it is stated, with smiles or 
regrets. There followed the lawless individualism of the 
Romanticists. Then, reacting against this reaction, 
Augier counselled honour and right discipline, and 
Dumas fils pressed for the possibility of divorce, that 
marriage might thus be set on the firmer footing. It was 
even supposed that, with divorce, the dramatist would 
be robbed of half his range. But what merely ensued 
upon the passage of the Nacquet law was that, while 
the material for dramatic conflict was enlarged, the 
marriage-breach was presented with unabating in- 
genuity. For a passing novelty, the question of ‘ pardon’ 
was set forth on the stage, and discussed. It had been 
raised already by the Romanticists; and the Russian 
literature of pity brought a new poignancy. But was 
not pardon mere weakness, or an insufferable arroga- 
tion of moral superiority? The question was dismissed ; 
and the new cry was for enlargement of the grounds for 
divorce. Whereupon the younger and youngest drama- 
tists discovered that the true remedy lay in the con- 
cession of full equality between the sexes. Economic 
equality, free concubinage and free separation, the 
unhampered rights of passion and caprice and selfishness 
being secured, the ménage a trois—the veritable three 
unities of the drama—would disappear. But would not 
marriage itself also disappear, and the field of dramatic 
conflict be abridged? Before such question could well 
be asked, that of ‘the child’ was raised. Marriage was 
found necessary, even if unpalatable to some or many; 
and the drama escaped desuetude. 

The programme of Balzac, of Dumas fils and Augier 
further included the conflicts due to finance and politics. 
Scandal following scandal, the dramatist freely plies the 
lash of satire. ‘Corrupting and corrupted’ is the least 
charge laid upon the foul combination of politics and 
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finance. For private men, busied in their quest of 
woman and wealth, irony serves sufficiently. With the 
aid of the dramatist, they betray themselves as trifling, 
worthless, incapable of effort, inconspicuous either for 
good or evil. And these characteristics are emphasised 
by the critics, who note the likeness of to-day and the 
times preceding the crash of the Great Revolution. 
There is the same easy scepticism, they say ; the same 
smiling nihilism, without the polish and elegance that 
once earned some slight condonation. The influence of 
the newer philosophy that would sever conduct from 
ethical considerations is also increasingly pervasive. 
Not that there is novelty in this, one might add; 
strenuous and unscrupulous egoism dates from hoary 
antiquity. The forceful of to-day, pursuing self-interest, 
is but the fool after the latest pattern, and thereby the 
fit subject of comedy, which welcomes him, if only he is 
lively enough in his trips and falls upon the path of 
fancied happiness. Looked at closely, when the dramatist 
has given us him, he is but a variation of the beast of 
prey that Balzac presented. While one misses Balzac’s 
constant insistence, as it were in an undertone, that 
religion is necessary, even if only for a curb and social 
safeguard. Yet, upon the boards, the priest may make his 
occasional entrance, as an instrument of drama. The 
politico-religious question could suggest ‘Le Duel’ of 
M. Donnay, or the two dramas of M. Trarieux and 
M. Paul-Hyacinthe Loyson which considered the case of 
the child when its parents are opposed in belief. To be 
dramatic, religion must be matter of strife. Once more, 
it has to be remembered that the stage is the mirror of 
life ; but also that its realism is dramatic, with all the 
limitations thus implied. 

And what of French drama in the coming years? 
That the present epoch of the Comedy of Manners is not 
nearing its end is sufficiently apparent in the fact that 
no books are written by way of retrospective and critical 
summary. Meanwhile the material for such piles itself 
up, in the plays themselves, and the criticism which 
attends the production or revival of them. Above are 
cited as specimens of such criticism the work of M. René 
Doumic, austere and incisive, the most authoritative 
successor of M. Brunetiére; and of M. Henry Bordeaux 
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the novelist, kindly, tolerant, but none the less intent to 
safeguard and promote traditional virtues. Lemaitre’s 
ten volumes, and the five of Faguet, make us but regret 
that they are not still more numerous. For the early 
years, Sarcey is indispensable, for all his limitations ; 
and J. J. Weiss is notable for charm of style and the 
interesting prejudices of his enthusiasm and his dislikes, 
M. Brisson brings us to the verge of the war. 

Returning to the question, it may be remarked that 
many or most of these critics have been moved from 
time to time to discover the signs of a new epoch, but 
presently have withdrawn their prophecy. In truth, a 
new form of the drama would require a marked variation 
in the equilibrium of the various classes of society, or 
new and arresting syntheses of feeling and thought. 
The continuous commercialisation of the stage, the 
persistent mediocrity—shall we say ?—of the audience, 
are conditions also to be considered. War of itself 
brings no change, at least no speedy change. For victors 
and vanquished alike, ten or fifteen years had to elapse 
before the effects—mainly pessimistic—of the events in 
1870-1 came into view. Preferably, one could wish for 
a coming era of poetic realism, for a sustained mood of 
high thought and feeling, vivid as was that of the 
Romanticism which followed upon the Napoleonic wars, 
but stable, less feverish and extravagant, touched to 
finer issues. But whatever its degree of poetry, it will 
almost certainly be an era of realism, or even with some 
touch of naturalism; for the French, with all their 
generous qualities, are also given to irony, as in fear 
to be the dupes of their own emotions. Or perchance, so 
elastic and variable is the formula of the Comedy of 
Manners, for long there will be development of the 
present drama rather than a new era. The programme 
of Dumas fils-—to know mankind like Balzac and the 
theatre like Scribe—still offers an ample room. And 
in any case the French will not lightly relinquish the 
position which they hold as the nation with the longest 
and most continuous dramatic tradition. 


GARNET SMITH, 
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Art. 8—SOME LESSONS OF THE NAVAL WAR. 


1. Naval Operations (Official History of the War). Vol. 11. 
By Sir Julian Corbett. Longmans, 1921. 

2. Hrinnerungen. Von Alfred von Tirpitz, Grossadmiral. 
Leipzig: Kohler, 1919. 

3. Aus Aufzeichnungen und Briefen wihrend der Krieg- 
zeit, von Admiral Hugo von Pohl. Edited by his wife. 
Berlin: Siegismund, 1920. 

4. Deutschlands Hochseeflotte im Weltkrieg. Persénliche 
Erinnerungen. Von Adm. Scheer. Berlin: Scherl, 1920. 

5. Gallipoli Diary. By Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton. Two 
vols. Arnold, 1920. 


ADDRESSING the commanding officers of the Atlantic 
Fleet on Aug. 11, 1917, President Wilson said : 


‘Now when it comes to doing new things, and doing them 
well, I will back the amateur against the professional every 
time; because the professional does it out of the book, and 
the amateur does it with his eyes open upon a new world and 
a new set of circumstances. He knows so little about it that 
he is fool enough to do the right thing. .. .’ 


Lord Fisher's statement that ‘to be a good Admiral, 
a man does not need to be a sailor. That’s a common 
mistake,’ * closely corresponds with Mr Wilson’s view, and 
there can be no doubt that such heresies were not con- 
fined to these distinguished men. When the Great War 
at sea broke out, we were faced with ‘new’ technical 
developments the precise effect of which could not be 
foreseen; but the broad principles of naval strategy 
remained unchanged and unchangeable, and we suffered 
cruelly from failure to apply them. This weakness has 
almost invariably shown itself at the beginning of our 
naval wars; and we have been forced, at heavy cost, to 
relearn the pregnant lessons of the past. We now have 
before us the vast and varied experiences of the greatest 
war in history, and our salvation may depend upon 
whether we are able to read them aright and to base 
our policy upon their teaching. If in the future we are 





* “Memories.’ We have in Blake a classic example of an Admiral who 
was not a sailor, and Admiral Sir R. N. Custance has shown how his great 
opponent, Van Tromp, profited thereby. 
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tempted to believe that the amateur ‘who knows so 
little’ can be trusted ‘to do the right thing,’ we can 
securely count upon a repetition of the lack of foresight 
and the mistakes which are now painfully apparent. 

The Royal Navy, in July 1914, was relatively and 
absolutely more powerful than at any period at which 
it had been called upon to assert its traditional dominion 
of the sea. It was also, in a sense, better prepared for 
immediate action, and, as was abundantly proved, its 
personnel was incomparable. Nevertheless, there were 
radical defects—not wholly unrecognised—which in- 
evitably caused disappointments, and gave rise to grave 
anxiety. For the superior direction of war at sea we 
were singularly ill-equipped. There was no real war 
staff at the Admiralty until the reorganisation in 1918; 
and for some time naval policy had been dominated by 
a school which placed material above the study of war 
and developed tendencies closely resembling those which, 
at an earlier date, had led to the erection of monumental 
fortifications in defiance of principles and quite unsuited 
to the requirements of the strongest naval power. From 
the initiation of the ‘Dreadnought’ policy in 1905, the 
prevailing idea seemed to be that the science of naval 
construction demanded a succession of monster ships 
which would relegate existing battle fleets to the scrap- 
heap and render foreign compétition impossible. With 
sound instinct, Admiral Fisher detected the enemy, and 
he hoped, by the rapid building of super-‘ Dreadnoughts,’ 
to force Germany to deepen the Kiel Canal, while we 
attained a position of such predominance in capital ships 
that the German fleet could be attacked and destroyed 
without difficulty. Unfortunately for the success of this 
programme, the essential condition—an attack on Ger- 
many at a selected moment—was incapable of fufilment. 

Lord Fisher could say that, in May 1907, we had 
7 ‘Dreadnoughts’ and 3 ‘ Dreadnought’ battle-cruisers 
and Germany had ‘none,’ and that, in September 1912, 
‘we shall have 16 British ‘“Dreadnoughts” with the 
13}-in. gun before the Germans have one,’ while he was 
planning to add an ‘Incomparable’ of 40,000 tons and 
40 knots speed, with six 20-in. guns. But, as Sir Julian 
Corbett has pointed out, in January 1915, Admiral Jellicoe 
could only count on ‘18 “ Dreadnoughts” and 8 “ King 
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Edwards” against 17 German “ Dreadnoughts” and 
22 older battleships,’"* while Admiral Beatty only dis- 
posed of 5 battle-cruisers against 4 of Germany. So far 
did realities fall short of anticipations! The ‘ Dread- 
nought’ policy was vainly opposed at the time when 
Mr Balfour accepted it; and that it weakened our battle- 
line in the hour of trial, and gave Admiral von Tirpitz, 
who built later, a chance he was well qualified to seize 
is now generally admitted. The policy, once accepted, 
led us on to a path which could not be retraced ; and 
the effect upon the navies of the world was financially 
disastrous. Incidentally, it seems clear that care for 
the safety of these excessively important units helped 
to deflect our naval strategy in the Great War. 

There is another circumstance which cannot be over- 
looked. When Lord Fisher took office as First Sea Lord 
on Oct. 30, 1914, he brought with him a planf for a vast 
combined expedition into the Baltic to effect a landing 
on the Pomeranian coast about ninety miles from Berlin. 
This plan, which involved the building of an Armada 
of 612 vessels of 13 classes, ranging from 5 special light- 
draught battle-cruisers of 33 knots to 36 sloops, was 
apparently accepted by the First Lord and the War 
Council and held the field until May 14, 1915, when 
Lord Fisher resigned. That the Admiralty, with all the 
intense preoccupation involved in the opening stages 
of the greatest naval war, should have been committed 
to immense military operations on land is terribly signi- 
ficant. This, stated Lord Fisher, is ‘my main scheme 
of naval strategy. The German Fleet could not be 
ignored, and accordingly he proposed to ‘sow the 
North Sea with mines on such a huge scale that naval 
operations in it become impossible.{ Apparently the 
invading force was to consist largely of Russian troops, 





* Our own older battleships were apparently not included as not being 
under Admiral Jellicoe’s command. 

¢ This plan was supported by a remarkable memorandum submitted 
by Sir Julian Corbett to the First Sea Lord ‘in the early autumn of 1914.’ 
He then pointed out that ‘it may be well to consider the possibility of 
bringing our command of the sea to bear more actively. We have only 
to go back again to the Seven Years’ War to find a means of doing this, 
which, if feasible under modern conditions, would promise success as 
surely as it did in the 18th century.’—‘ Records,’ by Lord Fisher. 

} ‘Memories.’ We had no effective mines at this time. 
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who might, or might not, be available, and the whole 
operation was essentially military. How far the build- 
ing of the Armada was allowed to proceed, or to what 
extent it interfered with the urgent requirements of the 
war at sea, we do not know; but some of the vessels, 
and the 56 destroyers especially, were undoubtedly 
valuable additions. As Sir Julian Corbett writes, ‘ever 
since his (Lord Fisher’s) succession to office, he had been 
devoting all his well-known energy to its (the Armada’s) 
preparation’; and the effects of this diversion of the 
energies of the Admiralty staff from naval to military 
objects cannot be estimated. Any one who studies the 
sea-approaches to the Baltic and who reflects that the 
Pomeranian expeditionary force must have entailed | 
the continuous passage backwards and forwards of 
supply vessels and transports, can only come to the 
conclusion that the project, if translated into action, 
would have led to a disaster of the first magnitude.* 
Materials for a critical history of the naval operations 
are accumulating. The Germans—political and profes- 
sional—have proved prolific writers having grievances 
and recriminations to inspire them. Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz in ‘My Memories’ has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to naval history; but his book is somewhat marred 
by personal feeling, and has not received the recognition 
which it certainly deserves. No writer has shown a 
stronger grip of the principles of naval war of which 
the Admiralty before 1914 had lost sight; and the strain 
upon the British Navy would have been greatly intensi- 
fied if his views had been allowed to prevail. ‘It is 
evident,’ writes Admiral Sir R. N. Custance, ‘that Tirpitz 
grasped early in his career and understood the import- 
ance of sea power and of the battle at sea.’ He was the 
real creator of the German fleet, and he set himself to 
improve upon the ‘ Dreadnoughts’ which we were busily 
constructing. He considered that ‘the supreme quality 
of a ship is that she shall remain afloat ... and con- 
tinue to fight,’ which might, he believed, ‘decide the 
issue of a naval engagement.’ The result was a fleet of 
which the recent units were far less easily sunk than our 





* One effect would have been to transfer to Germany geographical 
advantages superior to those which we possessed. 
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own;* and, as the German shells were distinctly more 
effective, a comparison of broadsides was fallacious. The 
High Seas Fleet was in fact more formidable than it 
appeared on paper, and Tirpitz believed that numerical 
inferiority was partly redressed by the superiority of 
matériel, to which Admiral Jellicoe has paid tribute. 
Tirpitz was more than a sound naval strategist. He 
saw clearly that for Germany there was ‘only one aim, 
to strike at the heart of the coalition ’—Great Britain. 
He, therefore, advocated an offensive policy against us 
from the first, and he desired to strike straight for 
Calais, risking a fleet action if necessary. He realised 
instinctively that the guerilla warfare which followed 
the ill-conceived naval war orders was futile; and he 
condemned the casual use of submarines in the North 
Sea in place of concentrating them on the mouth of the 
Thames at the outset. In January 1916, he advocated 
‘immediate and relentless recourse to the submarine 
weapon’ against commerce, in which von Falkenhayn 
concurred; and the postponement to February 1917, 
which he regarded as a mistake, led to his resignation. 
Viewing ‘My Memories’ in the light of our own and the 
German histories, the genius of Tirpitz as a director of © 
war stands out plainly. Had he controlled the opera- 
tions of the fleet, in which he believed, as its commanders 
did not, he would have proved a dangerous antagonist. 
Admiral Scheer has also made a useful contribution to 
naval history, supplementing and generally confirming 
British records, while his handling of the fleet at the 
battle of Jutland proves him to be a skilled tactician. 
Whatever disabilities for the direction of war existed 
at the Admiralty in 1914, they were exceeded by the 
extraordinary system which Tirpitz stigmatised. The 
Great General Staff created by Von Moltke enjoyed an 
ascendancy which neither the Emperor nor the civil 
ministers could supersede. The Naval War Staff, how- 
ever, seems to have been pulled hither and thither by 
functionaries who were able to obtain the ear of the 
Kaiser. The German official history, of which three 





* The ‘Goeben’ is said to have struck mines three times, and to have 
been still able to steam; and Germany was spared such a tragedy as the 
destruction of our three battle-cruisers at the battle of Jutland. 
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volumes have now appeared, is remarkable for out- 
spoken criticism of the system and its results. This and 
the publication of orders and contemporary official 
documents sharply differentiate it from Sir Julian Cor- 
bett’s careful narrative of events, which shrinks from 
criticism, and in tantalising fashion omits official pidces 
justificatives. The interest of the German history 
centres upon the hopes and fears, the speculations and 
the decisions, of the various actors, more especially in 
the opening phases of the war. Our naval manceuvres 
had been the subject of meticulous study in order to 
obtain clues as to probable British strategy. It was 
expected in some quarters that we should take the 
offensive at once by a close blockade, utilising aircraft ; 
and although the use of Scapa Flow was foreseen, 
Admiral von Ingenohl disbelieved in the distant blockade 
because of its effect on the United States, while Admiral 
Scheer thought that our prestige would demand at least 
some activity in the Bight. Doubt at first prevailed as 
to our participation in the War, and Admiral Behnke 
almost alone counted on our immediate action. Von 
Jagow was of opinion that we should hold our hand and 
await events; and the Kaiser seems to have been obsessed 
with the idea of an imminent attack by the Russians. 
Amid confused counsels, a general anxiety is prominent; 
and, as the German Foreign Office did not keep the Fleet 
commander informed, the preliminary measures showed 
signs of incertitude. There is an interesting comparison 
of the relative strengths of the two fleets; and the in- 
feriority of the British battle-ships to ‘ours of corre- 
sponding dates’ is duly noted. The scientific knowledge 
of the German navy is rated highly; but the British 
temperament and leadership are recognised as formidable 
factors. 

At length speculations as to the attitude of Great 
Britain ended, and at 7.30 p.m. on Aug. 4, the ‘ Kénigin 
Luise, of the Hamburg-America Line, was ordered to 
the mouth of the Thames. After laying a minefield, 
she was sunk by the ‘Amphion’ and some destroyers ; 
but, on the following day, the ‘Amphion,’ returning, 
was sunk by a German mine. At daybreak on the 
5th a submarine was sighted off Heligoland, and the 
German light cruisers on patrol were withdrawn. The 

2a 2 
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first long-distance cruise of the German submarines 
followed, with the loss of two boats; but the moral effect 
of their appearance far north was important. The war 
thus began, as the German history states, with an 
exaggerated fear of submarines on both sides. The 
days passed on without any British attack, and on 
Aug. 19, the Chief of the Naval Staff concurred in the 
opinion that the intention on our side was to avoid 
losses. On the 28th, the ‘lightning blow’ fell in the 
Bight, as a ‘bitter lesson. The German light cruisers 
were not supported. The loss was ‘ peculiarly serious,’ 
and the effect depressing. Tirpitz states that it strength- 
ened the hand of the persons who could influence the 
Kaiser and the Chancellor against his policy. We did 
not at the time realise the importance of this action, 
which was due to the appearance of our battle-cruisers, 
despatched by Admiral Jellicoe’s advice.* On the other 
hand, it would have ended differently if German heavy 
ships close at hand had reinforced the light cruisers. As 
the official history states, the naval authorities were 
‘hypnotised by the submarine,’ and ‘overlooked the 
fact’ that attack is the best defence.t 

The story of the Yorkshire raid of Dec. 16 is lucidly 
told by Sir Julian Corbett, who points out that, 
as a cruiser raid only was expected, Admiral Jellicoe 
‘was not moved down to support.’ Apparently, there- 
fore, the elaborate dispositions were made at the Ad- 
miralty under the impression that the High Seas Fleet 
would not go to sea. The operation is most instructive 
as showing the difficulty of concerted action in thick 
weather ; but again fear of the torpedo supervened to 
defeat strategy. Von Ingenohl with the High Seas Fleet 
turned tail at 6.10 a.m., leaving the raiding force without 
support, to the disgust of Von Tirpitz, who declared that 
he held ‘the fate of Germany in the palm of his hand.’ 
The German Admiral seems to have considered himself 
bound by the Kaiser’s War Orders that the fleet was to 





* The plan seems to have been drawn up at the Admiralty without 
consultation with the Commander-in-Chief. 

+ The German Commander-in-Chief significantly reported : ‘ This teaches 
us that in similar operations, we must either keep back our forces as much 
as possible, however difficult this may be, or the whole fleet must go to 
sea at once and accept the risk of submarines.’ 


| 
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be brought to action only ‘in favourable conditions,’ 
when equalisation of force had been attained by guerilla 
methods. But for the weather, the conditions were 
peculiarly favourable; but orders of this nature, like 
those which led to the disastrous failure to sink the 
‘Goeben,’ are always dangerous in the absence of the 
Nelsonic spirit. Admiral Scheer also attributes this 
failure to ‘the restrictions enforced on the Commander- 
in-Chief.’ Sir Julian Corbett admits that the Germans 
had a chance, but does not say that it was due to the 
Admiralty, which, by not moving Admiral Jellicoe and 
by dividing our forces, took an unjustifiable risk. At 
the same time, the Admiralty deprived our submarines, 
which it had stationed off Terschelling, of an opportunity 
of intercepting the German fleet. Commodore Keyes, 
knowing perfectly what his course should be, could not 
get orders from Whitehall till 3.15 p.m., and arrived in 
. the Bight too late.* 

The object of this raid, which was futile as a war 
measure, is not clear; but, like the later Zeppelin 
attacks, it was probably a manifestation of the German 
belief in terrorism. General Ludendorff’s book indicates 
the reality of this belief. On the other hand, it may 
have been intended to inspire a fear of invasion among 
the masses after the manner attempted by Napoleon. 

Sir Julian Corbett remarks that the ‘apathy’ shown 
by the Germans after the destruction of Von Spee’s 
squadron 


‘was only to be explained by an intention to husband their 
fleet for some sudden blow when the long winter nights 
would give them the best chance of evasion and surprise.’ 


And he further refers to 


‘The anxious period of stormy weather and long, dark nights 
so favourable for any desperate enterprise of the navy... . 
The long winter nights were especially favourable for a 
combined expedition.’ 


It may well be true, as he says, that the pre-war propa- 


ganda in favour of compulsory service had ‘done nothing 
to diminish our natural sensitiveness to threats of 





* E11 fired one torpedo, which ran too deep, as happened on many 
occasions in the early months of war. 
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invasion’; but, for landing troops and guns on a hostile 
shore, the prime necessities are long days and calm 
weather. The apparent ‘apathy’ of the Germans is 
sufficiently explained by their helplessness; and the 
reasons which led to the husbanding of their fleet are 
made clear in the official history, which follows Tirpitz 
in sharply condemning them. As Sir Julian Corbett 
tells us, the Admiralty, on Dec. 14, ordered Admiral 
Hood ‘not to hazard ships if the weather continued 
bad’; and elsewhere, when dealing with the attack on 
the Dardanelles fixed for April 23, 1915, he notes ‘fine 
weather essertial.’ When writing of the futile plans of 
a Russian attack on Constantinople, he wisely observes : 


‘For so long as the enemy had a battle cruiser (the “ Goeben”) 
free to move in the Black Sea, it would mean high risk to 
pass an Army Corps across it.’ 


It would indeed ; but he does not make it clear whether 
the Admiralty, which alone could claim competence to 
decide a purely naval question, offered any determined 
opposition to the irrational fears that, at certain junc- 
tures, gravely prejudiced the conduct of the war. He 
tells us, however, that preparations were actually made 
for blocking some of the Eastern ports, and ‘ disabling 
their wharf gear’; and the invasion scare seems to have 
been raised in May 1915 by the ‘highest (military ?) 
authority,’ although by this time the naval position in 
the North Sea had been strengthened by stationing a 
powerful force in the Forth. 

Admiral Sir A, Wilson had opposed the inclusion of 
the Harwich Flotilla with the forces under the command 
of Admiral Jellicoe, apparently on the ground that it 
would arrive ‘many hours too late’ to prevent a landing. 
The result was that, at the battle of Jutland, the chance 
of bringing Commodore Tyrwhitt’s fresh and most efficient 
force to bear upon the High Seas Fleet retreating in a 
shaken condition was irretrievably lost. 

The German official history gives no idea of any 
intention to violate the most elementary teaching of 
naval war by attempting invasion; but, in summarising 
our geographical advantages, it simply states that the 
British fleet, by concentrating on the exits from the North 
Sea, could discharge its ‘chief duties, and at the same 
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time ‘the British Isles were secure against invasion.’ 
I had made a careful study of the question of invasion 
from the historical point of view and written copiously 
on the subject long before the war; and Mr Balfour, in 
1905, made a valiant attempt to reduce the whole 
question to a basis of reason. All this proved worthless 
in our hour of need. In August 1914, two divisions 
were held back just when their presence with General 
French was most urgently required; and alike at the 
Dardanelles and in March 1918, when the great German 
push was known to be imminent, the fears which Nelson 
at St Vincent scornfully derided led to the unnecessary 
sacrifice of gallant lives. The effects of the invasion 
scare upon the conduct of the Great War will not be 
forgotten by enemy propagandists. 

The Dogger Bank action of Jan. 24, 1915, was: 
brought about by a German reconnaissance. Admiral 
Hipper’s orders were to go to sea on the evening of the 
23rd with the Ist and 2nd Scouting Groups and to return 
after dark on the following day. According to the 
German official account, the Admiral arranged to be at 
the S.E. corner of the Bank at daylight. Proceeding 
northwards he sighted British forces at 8.14 a.m., and, 
as stronger forces were reported later, he turned in 
succession to a S.E. course and steamed full speed for 
the Bight. Admiral Beatty’s battle-cruisers drew up 
faster than was expected, and at 11.48 the ‘ Bliicher’ was 
dropping astern. At 12 noon, Admiral Hipper signalled 
to his destroyers to ‘stand by for attack’ and annulled 
this order at 12.7 p.m. because the British squadron had 
turned away to the north.* Sir Julian Corbett gives an 
excellent account of the action with new and important 
details. The report of the presence of submarines, which 
was false, caused Admiral Beatty to alter course eight 
points together at 10.54 a.m.; and at 11.2 a.m., after the 
‘Lion’ had been partly disabled and was falling astern, 
he signalled ‘course N.E.’ An unfortunate misunder- 
standing now occurred, and Admiral Beatty’s last signal, 
‘keep closer to the enemy,’ was not taken in by any 
battle-cruiser. Admiral Moore in the ‘Tiger’ seems to 
have believed that his task was to destroy the ‘ Bliicher’; 





* The times given do not quite agree with ours. 
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and the three remaining battle-cruisers escaped though 
already ‘half-beaten.’ A combination of circumstances, 
which Sir Julian Corbett explains with the help of two 
good plans, led to the loss of a great opportunity. The 
‘whole movement,’ which involved the Grand Fleet and 
the Harwich Flotilla, ‘worked to time like a clock’; but 
the result was sadly disappointing. It is difficult to 
understand why the Germans, in the state of mind which 
their official history discloses, took so great a risk; and 
Admiral Hipper decided to retreat only just in time. 
Another half-hour must apparently have led to the 
destruction of his heavy ships. Incidentally, the German 
battle-cruisers justified the expectations of Von Tirpitz. 
‘For three hours... the focus of an overwhelming 
concentration of fire,’ the ‘Bliicher’ ‘never ceased to 
reply’; and the ‘Seydlitz,’ heavily hit astern, and on fire, 
did not lose her speed. 

In both the British and the German histories the 
submarine figures largely as the factor which exercised 
almost a controlling influence on naval strategy and 
tactics in the North Sea; but there is one marked 
difference. Sir Julian Corbett does not suggest that 
this condition may have been partly psychological and 
that the menace was exaggerated. On the other hand, 
the German writer frequently notes the failure of the 
submarine, constantly complains of the restrictions which 
it was permitted to impose on the fleet, and generally 
reflects the views of Von Tirpitz. The one seems to 
acquiesce in a cautiously defensive policy, which the 
other resents. After the sinking of the ‘ Audacious’ 
and the collision of the ‘Conqueror’ and ‘ Monarch,’ 
which temporarily reduced the 2nd Battle Squadron to 
5 units, still leaving us with a large superiority, we are 
told that ‘even this blow did not shake the determination 
of the Admiralty to keep their hold on the North Sea.’ 
The abandonment of the North Sea would have been 
a disaster, and this implied testimony to the courage 
shown by the Admiralty is somewhat startling. The 
German view is that the German fleet could have done 
more if it had not been restrained on political grounds 
and ‘hypnotised’ by the submarine. It is probably true 
that chances were lost in the North Sea during the earlier 
phases of the war; but, as it is pointed out, 
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‘Only a great leader could, on his own responsibility, have 
broken away from the difficult and enforced defensive, and 
carried the fleet with him.’ (‘Der Kreig zur See.’) 


The difference in the point of view is quite natural. 
The anxiety felt and the severe strain thrown upon the 
Admiralty as the German submarines appeared succes- 
sively in the far North, and in the Irish Sea and English 
Channel, where the attack on commerce began, are 
plentifully reflected in the pages of Sir Julian Corbett. 
The loss of warships, mainly due to the want of caution 
at first, was considerable. The ‘ Pathfinder, sunk by U21 
on Sept. 5, 1914, is claimed by the Germans as the first 
success obtained by a torpedo fired from a submarine. 
On Sept. 22, U9, ordered to the Straits of Dover, met 
and sunk the three ‘Cressys’ engaged in a leisurely 
patrol. Such criminal neglect would have been impossible 
if a competent War Staff had existed. Of the loss of the 
‘Formidable’ Sir Julian Corbett states that there was ‘a 
lack of precision in the orders issued by the War Staff,’ 
and that ‘ordinary precautions’ were not taken. The 
dangerous piratical attack on commerce, which later 
developed and which only a great maritime people could 
have withstood, left a profound impression on the British 
mind. The German official historian was not similarly 
influenced. The marvellous exploits of our young officers 
in the Baltic and at the Dardanelles must never be 
forgotten; but our submarines found few targets and, 
though useful for purposes of reconnaissance, were of 
more moral than material value in the naval war. 

We are now in a position to review the operations as 
a whole, and the latest official verdict of the Admiralty 
delivered at Washington by the First Lord is that : 


‘The U-boat, whether considered as an offensive or a defensive 
weapon against any sort of organised naval force, had proved 
contemptible.’ 


To which Mr. Balfour added : 


‘Submarines are a powerful weapon for one purpose only— 
the destruction of commerce.’ 


If this expresses the considered judgment of the 
Admiralty, how was it that strategy and tactics were, 
on both sides, deflected and confused by the untried 
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Weapon now pronounced to be ‘contemptible’? A 
partial explanation is to be found in the book of Captain 
A. Gayer,* the head of the submarine branch of the 
German Admiralty, and in the articles of Captain R. 
Castex ¢ of the French Navy. The German writer states 
that the war on commerce was begun at first without 
any definite policy, and that it was started too soon 
because an immediate victory on land was expected. It 
was quickly realised that our destroyers should not be 
attacked unless exceptional chances presented themselves. 
Incidentally he claims that the loyalty of the submarine 
service ‘outlasted the collapse of our naval power.’ 

Captain Castex holds that the success of German 
submarines was due to the errors of the Allies, whose 
War Staffs were defective, and who were preoccupied 
with defensive measures. He traces the revival of the 
old practice of arming merchant ships, of patrolled 
routes, which failed, and of escorted convoys,{ which 
gave excellent results. He points out that the inadequacy 
of the torpedo led to the mounting of guns on the 
submarines, of which our ‘M1,’ carrying a 12-in. gun, 
was an extreme example. He is not impressed by the 
submarine cruiser, which played the part of the ‘surface 
pirates of old, but imposed escorts upon the trans- 
Atlantic traffic. His general contention is that the 
Germans lost the war for want of a proper ‘liaison of 
arms. As regards shipbuilding policy, he maintains, in 
common with some able British officers, that the battle 
cruiser is ‘a bad cruiser and a bad battleship,’ and that 
‘imposing battleships have been built upon imperfect 
foundations.’ 

Admiral Sir R. N. Custance, whose valuable studies of 
the Russo-Japanese War seem to have produced little 
impression on our naval authorities, made a scientific 
analysis of the effects of the torpedo in that most 
instructive conflict.§ He discovered that theory and 





* ¢Submarines in War.’ 

+ ‘Synthése de la guerre sous-marine’: ‘La Revue Maritime.’ 

t~ For reasons which I have never been able to understand, it was 
accepted as an axiom that convoys were impracticable in modern war. 
Before the Great War, I strongly combated this theory, which has now 
proved baseless. 

§ ‘The Whitehead Torpedo in War,’ 1914. 
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experience were in complete accordance, giving about 
53 per cent. of hits. ‘I shall not expect,’ he wrote, 
‘against single ships, much better results’ in the Great 
War which had just begun, and the actual results 
justified his forecast. 

Before 1914 we had worked hard to develop the 
submarine ; but that special forethought was necessary 
to meet the menace of an enemy’s under-water boats was 
apparently not realised. The eastern harbours of 
Cromarty and the Forth were not provided with effective 
protection when the war broke out. Scapa Flow seems 
to have been regarded at first as beyond the range of 
submarines—a belief that was rudely dispelled by their 
early appearance there.* It followed that, for many 
months, the anxiety for the safety of the anchorages of 
the Grand Fleet, which inevitably prevailed, exercised a 
cramping effect on our strategy. The fact that a part 
of our battle forces was at one time taken to the Irish 
coast—which happily the Germans did not know—shows 
clearly the psychological effect of the submarine. 

Even methods of avoiding submarine attack seem to 
have been after-thoughts, and for some time the 
mercantile marine was without instructions, which later 
led to the escape of many vessels. The depth charge 
had been suggested before the War, but remained to 
be worked out. Similarly the use of aircraft awaited 
organisation. When at length measures of attacking 
the submarine pressed for consideration, the energy and 
resource of our younger naval officers and scientists 
secured fair play, and towards the end of the war means 
of detecting and destroying the U-boat became highly 
developed. With our present knowledge, the risks 
attaching to under-water operations will be vastly 
increased ; but it must be admitted that we began the 
war without any clear idea as to how the new weapon, 
which we had ourselves encouraged, should be met. 

Whether the Admiralty expected a submarine attack 
on our mercantile marine, with savage disregard of the 
- lives of crews and passengers, is not known; but this 
danger was proclaimed in advance by Admiral Sir Percy 





* Captain Gayer states that, in the middle of August 1914, U21 made 
a cruise of 1600 miles, which he claims as a record. 
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Scott in the ‘ Times,’ and he quoted from a letter, written 
by a foreign naval officer, in support of his view. The 
controversy which thus arose in Juneand July 1914 is of 
some interest in the light of events. Sir P. Scott’s main 
contention was that we should scrap all our surface 
warships except ‘a few fast cruisers, provided we can 
find a place to keep them in safety during war time.’ 
He proposed to ‘close egress from the North Sea and 
Mediterranean’ by submarines, in which case he found 
it ‘difficult to see how our commerce could be much 
interfered with.’* He argued that: 


‘The fourth function of a battleship is to attack an enemy’s 
fleet; but there will be no fleet to attack, as it will not be 
safe for a fleet to put to sea.’ 


He ‘would undertake to get ... into any harbour, 
and sink or materially damage all the ships in that 
harbour’ with submarines. We know better now, and 
Sir P. Scott has apparently abandoned his more extra- 
vagant theories. The important part which the fleet 
of Von Tirpitz played in the Great War stares us in the 
face. Our submarines, handled with conspicuous daring, 
could neither prevent that fleet from going to sea nor 
reach its bases; and it was controlled only by the 
presence in the North Sea of the Grand Fleet, in a 
constant state of readiness. The existence of the High 
Seas Fleet and the possibility that it might at any time 
issue from the Bight effectually prevented us from 
sealing the egress of the German submarines, as Earl 
Beatty has pointed out, and at the date of the Yorkshire 
raids it had a chance of dealing with inferior British 
forces. In the controversy just before the outbreak of 
war, I maintained that: 


‘Our true policy is perfectly plain. As we did when the 
advent of the torpedo-boat was regarded as a serious menace, 
so now when the submarine is extolled, we must endeavour 
by all possible means to increase our power of attacking the 
newcomer. . . . The introduction of the submarine entails a 
new risk upon fleets at sea. The measure of that risk we 
have at present no means of determining with accuracy ; but, 





* How our commerce in the Mediterranean was to be protected he did 
not explain, 
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judging from all past experience, it will prove much less than 
the protagonists of the submarine now imagine.’ * 


The total abandonment of submarines, as proposed 
by our delegates at the Washington Conference, would 
have the great advantage of relieving us from costly 
preparations which, after our bitter experience, could 
not be neglected. Unless a binding agreement to use 
submarines only under the restrictions which applied to 
surface cruisers before the Germans flung the traditions 
of the sea to the winds can be concluded by all naval 
Powers, the menace, subject to geographical considera- 
tions, will remain in proportion to commerce afloat. 
Our complete dependence on free over-sea communica- 
tions sharply differentiates our position from that of 
other nations; and we dare not take risks. 

The declarations made at Washington show how far 
the official pendulum has now swung over. Our losses of 
warships in the Great War, due to the submarine, seem to 
have reached a total of about 37, and about 32 were sunk 
by mines, while ‘ of merchant shipping the total sunk by 
enemy action when in convoy formation (in the Atlantic) 
was 61 ships, or a percentage of two-thirds of one per 
cent. | The American troops sent to Europe numbered 
2,086,000, and ‘no American troop transport was lost on 
its eastward voyage. In all, the American Army 
Transport lost at sea 200,000 deadweight tons, of which 
142,000: tons were sunk by torpedoes.t Used for 
legitimate military purposes, the German submarines 
proved a failure. They were unable to prevent or 
seriously to interfere with the transit of 15,000,000 troops 
to and from France. They were powerless to check the 
steady influx of the great American Army. Theruthless 
campaign against commerce assumed dangerous propor- 
tions, but was stemmed as soon as organised methods 
had been brought into play, and against any Power 
independent of foreign supplies would have proved 
futile. It is possible that, if the submarines had been 
concentrated on military objects, they would have 
obtained better results, especially in the earlier stages 





* The ‘Times,’ July 14, 1914. 
+ See the ‘Naval Annual,’ 1919. These figures exclude auxiliaries. 
t ‘Statistical Summary,’ published by the American General Staff. 
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of the war, when we were unprepared to attack them. 
In any case, some military uses of the submarine remain, 
and the Admiralty verdict that they are ‘contemptible’ 
except for ‘the destruction of commerce’ needs the 
qualifications which Captain Castex supplies. 

A great part of Sir Julian Corbett’s volume is devoted 
to the Dardanelles expedition, on the initiation and direc- 
tion of which he throws new light, which is supplemented 
by General Sir Ian Hamilton's painful daily records,.* 
The idea of opening up the route to the Black Sea was 
admirable; and there can be no doubt that a striking 
success could have been attained if the methods of the 
amateur—extolled by President Wilson—had not been 
adopted. The Reports of the Royal Commissions on the 
operations at the Dardanelles and in Mesopotamia 
revealed the fact that we employed no effective machinery 
for reaching decisions on vital matters of war policy, 
which required the full presentation of all relevant 
experience. No other nation has such vast and varied 
annals of combined operations—some brilliantly success- 
ful, some shocking failures. An old writer, beginning 
with the time of the Romans, traces the story of such 


operations to 1759, when the Seven Years’ War was still 
in progress, and draws the moral. As he justly says: 


‘It is a palpable Demonstration, from the Number of Con- 
junct Armaments these Kingdoms have fitted out, and the 
many fruitless Attempts that have been the Issue of them, 
that there has been no right Industry, no Skill or Watchful 
Observation. . . . Thus, when it is too late, by knowing 
nothing beforehand, we doubly fatigue our mental Faculties, 
with the vain Hopes of retrieving lost Opportunities; the 
Consequence of this is, we flounder and flounce about.’ ¢ 


It was left to the Great War to furnish the most 
striking example of the truth of this century-and-a-half 
old generalisation. Sir Julian Corbett conveys the 
impression of chaotic councils, sharply divided opinions, 
vague aims, and a total neglect to ascertain known facts. 
By Jan. 15, 1915, the question as to where the new 
armies were to be employed pressed for decision. General 
French looked for ‘no decisive result’ in the West, but 





‘Gallipoli Diary.’ 
; ‘Conjunct Expeditions,’ by Thomas More Shivam Esq. 
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expressed the ‘strong conviction’ that our whole military 
force should be employed in France. The Germans 
were planning an invasion of Egypt; and the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, in great difficulties in Poland and Galicia, 
appealed to Lord Kitchener for help. The latter 
suggested ‘a naval demonstration at the Dardanelles.’ 
Already, however, a useless ‘test bombardment’ had 
been carried out on Nov. 3, 1914, against the opinion of 
Lord Fisher and Admiral Sir H. Jackson, and the © 
Germans had been thus forewarned. The ‘naval 
demonstration’ could only have the effect of ensuring 
the strengthening of the defences of the Straits. Mr 
Churchill, however, seems to have cherished a far more 
ambitious naval design, and he communicated with 
Admiral Carden, who reported that the passage could 
not be ‘rushed,’ but might be forced by attractive stages 
which he detailed. The forts were to be destroyed by 
an ‘overwhelming fire at decisive ranges of from 3000 
to 4000 yards.’ On Jan. 28, 1915, a momentous Council 
was held at which a ‘final decision’ (Lord Fisher alone 
dissenting) was taken to attack the Dardanelles; but 
‘nothing definite was said about the troops,’ though ‘it 
was understood’ that by March 15 two divisions would 
be available from France. ‘There was no frank 
adoption of a new theatre for our offensive’; and plans 
for diversions at Salonica and Cattaro apparently 
remained in the air. It was a fateful decision, arrived 
at in opposition to ‘the best naval opinion.’ A purely 
naval operation, certain to fail, was thus entered upon, 
for which the Board of Admiralty had no responsibility. 
As Mr Churchill informed the House of Commons on 
March 20, 1915, ‘The Board of Admiralty was never 
consulted about war operations.’ The question of the 
Dardanelles, says Sir Julian, was ‘pre-eminently a 
matter for Ministers to decide’; and, as Mr Asquith 
explained in the House of Commons on Nov. 2, 1915, 


‘Sometimes it is not only expedient but necessary to run 
risks or encounter dangers which pure naval or military 
policy would warn you against.’ 


It is, however, neither necessary nor expedient to 
decide upon a course which a long range of experience 
proves to be impossible. 
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Sir Julian Corbett plainly shows his doubts, and his 
general verdict is that the fatal decision taken on Jan. 28, 
1915, was ‘a compromise between two ideas’; but for 
reasons that are not clear he cites the inapposite example 
of the capture of Gibraltar by Rooke in 1704. On this 
memorable occasion, the British fleet overwhelmed the 
inadequate defences and the town by an avalanche of 
15,000 shot; and the boats’ crews, led by Captains Hicks 
and Jumper, did the rest. It is usually forgotten that 
the Marines, English and Dutch, to the number of 
1800, were landed on the isthmus on the previous day 
(July 21) to isolate the small garrison. There are many 
such examples of the success of naval bombardments of 
old type, including Algiers (1816) and Acre (1840); but 
conditions steadily moved against the ship. So early as 
July 29, 1794, Nelson, asked by a general to bombard 
Calvi, wrote to Lord Hood: 


‘I took the liberty of observing that the business of lay- 
ing wood before walls was much altered of late, and that, 
even if they had no hot shot, which I believe they had, the 
quantity of powder and shot which would be fired away on 
such an attack would be much better directed from a battery 
on shore.’ 


Sir Julian makes the remarkable statement that: 


‘Owing to new technical developments the chance of a fleet 
against a fortified naval position could not be measured by 
the most accomplished experts with any degree of certainty.’ 


On the contrary, it was necessary only to study past 
experience to arrive at a very different conclusion. On 
July 25, 1882, I was ordered to Alexandria to make an 
exhaustive report on the effects of the bombardment. 
All the hits made on the Egyptian works, all the guns 
dismounted or disabled, all the ammunition fired by 
our ships and their movements were duly recorded. 
The general and inevitable deductions from this great 
practical experiment were : 


‘Against any well-designed works, a bombardment 
properly so called is likely to be quite ineffectual, and well- 
protected guns can be silenced only by firing shells into the 
embrasures. . . 

‘A well-built open battery does not offer one large target 
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to a ship but a number of very small targets—the embrasures 
—which at moderately long ranges cannot be distinctly 
seen. ... 

‘Guns firing projectiles with high velocities are not well 
suited for dealing with earth parapets. ... It is possible 
that the new guns may prove to be even less effective than 
existing ordnance.’ 


Compare the above with Sir Julian Corbett’s remark : 


‘It began to be clear, in fact, that nothing short of a 
direct hit would knock out a gun.’ 


Or the following passages : 


‘Great accuracy of fire will be obtained from ships only 
under exceptionally favourable conditions, at moderate ranges 
and when stationary.’ (1882.) 

‘Necessary accuracy for a direct hit was scarcely to be 
hoped for by direct fire unless the ships were anchored.’ (1921.) 


Trained gunners could easily have beaten off the fleet 
at Alexandria in ‘spite of all the gross defects of the 
works attacked. In my book, published in 1900,* I pointed 
the moral, adding a number of striking instances dating 


back to the 18th century and including the most instruc- 
tive operations at Sebastopol, in the American Civil War, 
and at Sfax. In the 2nd edition (1907) I was able to give 
particulars of bombardments at San Juan and Santiago f 
(1898) and Port Arthur (1904), all conclusive against the 
decision taken on Jan. 28, 1915. This whole mass of 
historical experience was ignored by our directors of 
war, but had been carefully noted and applied by the 
Japanese. It is pathetic to read that, on Feb. 26, the 
‘Majestic’ went into action with a howitzer on each 
turret, considering that experiments carried out in 1886 
proved that a howitzer capable of most accurate shooting 
at 2400 yards could not, when mounted on board a ship 
anchored in smooth water, ‘ place a shell within 20 yards 
of a conspicuous target flag at only 1500 yards.’ t 

Sir Julian Corbett gives an admirable narrative of 
the successive naval attacks, which began on Feb. 19, 





* ‘Fortifications, Past, Present, and Future.’ Murray. 

+ Bombarded on ten occasions by the powerful American fleet. 

t ‘Fortifications’: ‘Two rounds fired with the same elevation on the 
same day gave a difference in range of 370 yards.’ 


Vol, 287.—No. 471. 2B 
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and soon became obviously hopeless after a considerable 
loss of ships. The operations from first to last reflect 
infinite credit on the Navy, which showed patience, 
resourcefulness, and daring beyond praise, while the 
French proved loyal and staunch Allies. Already, on 
Feb. 16, the Admiralty had been directed to collect 
transports, and on the 20th troops were ordered to be 
prepared in Egypt; but at Whitehall there was no clear 
idea how military force was to be applied, and when 

Admiral Carden proposed the occupation of the tail of 
the Peninsula, the War Office said that this ‘was not 

necessary for the reduction of the forts.’ In an atmo- 

sphere of illusion, the preparations went on; and on 

March 12, Lord Kitchener suddenly sent for Sir Ian 

Hamilton and said, ‘We are sending a military force to 

support the fleet now at the Dardanelles, and you are to 

have command.’ It then appeared that about 80,000 men 

were to be available, of which the 29th Division was 

to be only a loan. On the 13th Sir Ian Hamilton started, 

without definite instructions, accurate information as to 

the Turkish strength, maps, or an administrative Staff. . 
A request for aeroplanes had been met by a curt ‘not 

one, and the provision of artillery was evidently quite 

inadequate. All this was settled at the War Council of 

March 10; and Sir Julian Corbett remarks that ‘up to 

this time’ the objective was Constantinople and there 

was ‘no intention’ of forcing the Dardanelles by a 

combined operation. Thus, in true amateur fashion, 

was launched the great enterprise which was to end in 

total failure. The Navy was employed in work which 

is not the business of a fleet. The Army was to be used, 

grudgingly and ill-equipped, after the enemy had gained 

time to create an exceptionally strong position, which 

he was always free to reinforce. 

The story of the fated expedition is told in the tragic 
pages of Sir Ian Hamilton’s diary; and, as he gives 
successive telegrams and letters which he sent and 
received, no doubts as to causes of failure remain. He 
reached Tenedos on March 17, went straight to a discus- 
sion with the British and French naval commanders, and 
telegraphed at once to Lord Kitchener that the Admiral, 
‘while not making light of dangers, was evidently 
determined to exhaust every effort before calling upon 
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the soldiers for their help on a large scale.’ But at a 
further conference on March 22, ‘the moment we sat 
down, de Robeck told us he was now quite sure he could 
not get through without the help of all my troops.’ The 
dictum of the War Office was thus upset by inexorable 
facts; and henceforth the military object was to land as 
many men as possible in the shortest time. Inspection 
showed that the Turkish defences were already for- 
midable and increasing.* Lemnos was unfit to become 
the military base; and Sir Ian Hamilton proceeded to 
Alexandria to organise his promiscuous forces, which 
gave the Turks under Liman von Sanders time to 
strengthen their defences. 

At dawn on April 25, the landing began ; by 5.35 a.m. 
4000 men were on shore, and in 24 hours the number 
was increased to 29,000. It was a splendid feat of arms 
rendered possible only by devoted gallantry and the 
infinitely valuable covering fire of the ships. At most 
of the six beaches, the Turkish defences were formidable, 
and behind them elaborate preparations had been made. 
The plan of cutting off a part of the enemy’s forces failed 
completely, and on the 27th Sir Ian Hamilton telegraphed 
to Lord Kitchener that: 


‘ Sedd-el-Bahr was a dreadful place to carry by open assault, 
being a labyrinth of rocks, galleries, ruins, and entangle- 
ments. ... With all the devoted help of the Navy, it has 
taken us a day’s hard fighting to make good our footing. Achi 
Baba, only a cannon-shot distance, will be attacked to-morrow.’ 


The painful story of supremely gallant efforts and 
of hopes always deferred is told in full detail by Sir 
Julian Corbett and illuminated by the intimate know- 
ledge of Sir Ian Hamilton. To the end, it was only a 
‘footing’ on the Peninsula that could be maintained 
with growing difficulties and great hardships. Always 
the enemy dominated the positions, hardly won by our 
forces with their backs to the sea and wholly dependent 
on supplies landed on open beaches, some of them under 
constant fire. The commanding ridge of Sari Bair was 
never occupied, and Achi Baba was still two miles from 
our front when the final withdrawal took place. 





* ‘The real place looks a much tougher nut to crack than it did over 
the map,’—Letter to Lord Kitchener. 
2B2 
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The most startling portions of the ‘Gallipoli Diary’ 
are those which reveal the shortage of ammunition fatal 
to successful attacks, and the abounding illusions which 
prevailed at the War Office. In reply to an urgent 
appeal for shells, Sir Ian Hamilton was informed by 
telegram that: 


‘The ammunition supply for your force, however, was 
never calculated on the basis of a prolonged occupation of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. We will have to reconsider the position 
if, after the arrival of the reinforcements, now on their way 
out to you, the enemy cannot be driven back... . It is 
important to push on.’ 


This telegram and many others indicate hopeless mis- 
conceptions of the nature of the operations. To the 
last, our forces were always short of artillery ammu- 
nition and suffered cruelly in consequence, while the 
French 75’s were well supplied. Even more remarkable 
is the game of cross-purposes in regard to reinforce- 
ments which the ‘Diary’ reveals. On July 29, Lord 
’ Kitchener stated : 


‘You have a total of about 205,000 men for the forthcoming 
operations.’ 


This announcement caused blank amazement among the 
harassed Staff; and it was necessary to point out that 
no allowance had been made for non-effectives and 
casualties, that some of the reinforcements could not 
be in time for the operations, that others were not 
known to be at Sir I. Hamilton’s disposal, and that: 


‘For the coming operations the number of rifles available 
is about half the figure you quote, viz. 120,000.’ 


On Aug. 25, Lord Kitchener expressed 


‘sad disappointment . . . that the troops have not been able 
to do better and that the drafts and reinforcements sent 
out to you and Egypt, excluding any you have drawn from 
Egypt, amounting from Aug. 6 to 47,000, have not proved 
sufficient to enable you to contemplate holding your positions.’ 


This 47,000 men presented an inexplicable problem to 
the Staff, because, although Lord Kitchener telegraphed 
on the following day : 
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‘But you should look on the forces in Egypt and your own as 
a whole, allowing, of course, for the proper defence of Egypt,’ 


the General Officer commanding there had proved always 
unwilling to meet Sir I. Hamilton’s urgent appeals, 
although he never disposed of less than 70,000 men, a 
strength far greater than was needed after the miser- 
able fiasco of the Turkish attack on the Suez Canal in 
the first week of February. Of this feeble effort Sir 
Julian Corbett rightly says: 


‘The only wonder is that it was not punished more severely 
than it was. There was no real pursuit, nor even a serious 
attempt to harass the retreat.’ 


From the military point of view, this episode was 
thoroughly discreditable ; but it passed almost unnoticed 
in the tremendous drama of the Great War. 

Sir Julian Corbett’s narrative ends with the resigna- 
tions of Lord Fisher and Mr Churchill, followed by the 
reconstruction of the Government. Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
Diary closes with the telegram of Oct. 16, announcing 
that the War Council ‘wish to make a change in the 
command, which will give them the opportunity of 
seeing you. The curtain was soon to fall on one of 
the greatest military tragedies of our history. The 
success of the Dardanelles Expeditionary Force would 
have instantly reacted upon the situation elsewhere * 
and would almost certainly have kept Bulgaria neutral. 
It was within our grasp, if all our available resources 
of men and matériel had been brought to bear, even 
after the initial blunders. Regarded as a ‘side show,’ 
it was certain to fail. Yet the failure was glorious. 
Never have the finest qualities of the British race shone 
more brilliantly in conditions so terribly discouraging. 
No troops have been more severely tried than those who 
fought and died in the Gallipoli Peninsula. The story 
of their devotion and endurance will live in our annals; 
but through it all runs the trail of the amateur who 
‘knows so little’ that he can be trusted to ‘do the 
right thing.’ 

SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 





* ‘Should the Dardanelles fall, then the world war has been decided 
against us:’ ‘My Memories.’ Von Tirpitz. 
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Art. 9.—LORD SALISBURY. 


The Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. By his 
daughter Lady Gwendolen Cecil. Vols 1 and 1 (1830- 
1880). Hodder & Stoughton, 1921. 


‘ THE greatest teacher of all in Parliament,’ says Bagehot, 
‘the head-master of the nation, the great elevator of the 
country—so far as Parliament elevates it—must be the 
Prime Minister: he has an influence, an authority, a 
facility in giving a great tone to discussion, or a mean 
tone, which no other man has.’ This office, if one may 
call it so, of which Bagehot speaks, this property of the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, is one that has lately 
dropped very much out of view. A busy and constructive 
age requires rather of the Head of the Administration 
that he should get things done than that he should get 
them rightly done; and there are many who feel, if they 
do not say, that, in a difficult world like ours, his task 
is likely to be so much the more easily and efficiently 
performed if he is neither too scrupulous, nor too con- 
sistent, nor too gravely disinclined to exchange one coat 
for another. We are more sensible, they suppose, than 
our ancestors, who would not suffer the coalition of Fox 
and North and who buried Peel with the Corn Laws. 
In an epoch of advanced specialisation, they argue, we 
must not expect our politicians to be students of ethics, 
for there are no principles in politics. A statesman like 
a poet deserves to be permitted his licences, and some- 
times very liberal licences too. Progress, they tacitly 
advise us, is so well assured that we can safely take 
short cuts and, if need be, crooked paths to reach our 
goal. The end will vindicate the means. 

The hard fact that Bagehot registers, however, 
remains. Insensibly, and whether we like it or not, 
Parliament and the Nation, of which Parliament is, or is 
supposed to be, the mirror, does take its colour from the 
Prime Minister. Contempt for principle, super-mastery 
of sharp practice, infidelity towards those with whom 
one works and to whom one is bound by the subtle ties 
of private obligation, drain through from the main river 
of political life into the streams and backwaters of 
common existence just as certainly as high convictions, 
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just measures, and fine feelings. Evil communications, 
in fact, in public as well as private affairs, corrupt good 
manners. And, if nations have souls, and if souls are 
worth more than bodies, it follows that the supreme 
concern, if not the supreme interest for the critic of 
political biography, must be less the lively incidents or 
the brilliant passages of a career achieved than the 
broad effect of a statesman’s character, method, and 
habit of mind upon the conscience of his country. No 
policy, however profitable, no diplomacy, however 
skilful, no réle, however dramatic upon the greatest 
stage the world contains, should entitle a bad man to 
claim precedence over a good one in his country’s annals. 
This is sound English doctrine. Where Frederick stands 
in Prussia, where Louis Quatorze and Napoleon stand in 
France, where Peter stands in Russia, there in England 
stands Alfred, the only really good man among those 
whom their subjects have reckoned to be ‘ great.’ 
Judged by this standard—and it is one with which he 
would not himself have quarrelled—the late Lord 
Salisbury will most probably be placed, as Queen 
Victoria placed him, high in the ranks of the British 
Prime Ministers of the 19th century. There were, 
perhaps, one or two passages in his life that some might 
have wished otherwise, and which apology explains 
more really than it excuses; but this is little in the high 
altitudes of politics with their prodigiously slippery 
slopes. Few capable judges would now deny that he 
left his country richer by the example of duty untiringly 
performed, of integrity unalloyed by personal ambition, 
and of talent schooled to the noble purposes of the 
State. The springs of his character, indeed, were never 
doubtful. Religion had satisfied him earlier than it 
satisfies many serious people of the justice of its claims ; 
and his daughter has shown a bold but correct instinct 
in placing some account of his theology at the beginning 
rather than at the end of the story, to which place 
theologies are as often relegated by biographers as by 
men themselves. Thus he brought to his public work a 
mind trained and tempered by contact with what some 
have thought to be the queen of the sciences, and with 
what is, at all events, a fine instrument for refining and 
detaching the human mind. Himself a diligent student 
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of Newman, he might as a young man, almost as well as 
Newman, have been the subject of the famous compliment 
recorded in the Apologia, ‘Nunquam minus solus quam 
cum solus.’ Though he gains friends, yet always, as the 
Life proceeds, we are sensible that his outlook, his 
attitude, his habit of thought and mode of expression 
are peculiarly his own, that he is in no degrading sense 
sufficient unto himself. Here, indeed, lay a source of 
weakness as well as of strength. As Lady Gwendolen 
points out with her keen power of diagnosis, he had, 
so far as we can judge, capacity for remote but not 
for intimate leadership. In the House of Commons, 
although occasion offered, he gathered no following, 
formed no ‘cave.’ It was from the distant, Olympian 
heights of the House of Lords, to which the independence 
and individuality he so much valued were already taking 
wing, that he governed the country. 


Salisbury’s religion was forged in the workshops of 
the Oxford Movement. When he entered the sacred city 
on the Isis, ‘the star of Newman’—to borrow Lord 
Morley’s picturesque, if contentious metaphor—had 


lately set, and ‘the sun of Mill’ was swiftly rising. But 
to him novelty was no temptation. At Oxford and after 
Oxford he made himself master of the Anglican position 
and the early Fathers, and enjoyed that kind of double 
existence which comes of sympathy with latent causes 
and recalls at an infinite distance the old exultation of 
the Catacombs. And yet no one who studies carefully 
Lady Gwendolen’s extremely subtle analysis of his 
religion is likely to feel that his ecclesiasticism was of 
the Schools. The High Churchmanship which he pro- 
fessed was but the faldstool of his faith, just as the 
cynicism of which he stood accused was no more than its 
curtain. At heart he was a mystic, and so fully a mystic 
as to be largely independent of, though not entirely 
indifferent to, the rational grounds both of belief and 
unbelief. His apologetic, if it had been elaborated in a 
formal thesis, must probably have been injurious to the 
cause he sought to serve, for Christianity failed of its own 
force to recommend itself to his intelligence as a system 
of morals. It seems as if he had missed the correspond- 
ence between the Gospel and human needs which strikes 
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and touches many who cannot see their way to follow it 
further. His individual researches had carried him just 
so far as they will carry a man intellectually—to the 
heart, that is, of natural religion, to a belief in God. 
But supernatural religion, it becomes increasingly 
obvious, must, if it is to satisfy inquiry, be framed and 
fortified by philosophy and tradition. And it was just 
here that his temperament interfered. He distrusted 
experts in all departments of life; and theologians fell 
within that category. It followed that he disliked that 
play of the mind about theology which results in defini- 
tion and dogma. But Christianity, deprived of these 
things, loses its intellectual rights and is thrown back 
for its defence upon beauty or sorrow or sickness—in 
fact, upon human sentiment and human frailty. He was 
himself so built that he would, perhaps, have accepted 
this consequence with ruthless candour. One might 
suppose him saying that Christianity was safe enough 
in the hands of women and invalids, for his own con- 
fession of belief rested, childlike and untroubled, on 
some inner mystical allegiance to the person of Christ. 
Yet, vivid as his faith was, one can with difficulty read 


Lady Gwendolen’s pages without feeling that it went 
blindfold to its goal. 


‘Acute sensitiveness to the pain of creation,’ she tells us, 
‘never became deadened; the resolve to face it unsupported 
by any soothing self-delusions never became weakened. 
Once, in the course of a discussion upon some such ineffectual 
attempt at a solution, he broke off suddenly with the 
exclamation, uttered with almost defiant energy—%“ God is 
all-powerful and God is all-loving—and the world is what it 
is! How are you going to explain that?”’’ 


What is this but the old cry of Job, ‘ Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him,’ echoing down the 19th 
century with a pathos such as is found in that closing 
passage of Carlyle’s life which Froude has left on record ? 
‘I once said to Carlyle,’ says his biographer, ‘not long 
before his death, that I could only believe in a God 
who did something. With a cry of pain which I shall 
never forget, he said, “He does nothing.” For himself, 
however, his faith stood firm.’ 

There exists a deeper mysticism than that of Carlyle 
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—a mysticism which has passed behind the intuitions 
both of natural and revealed religion to the paradoxes 
of divine grace. God is no longer for the disciples of 
this school merely a God that hideth Himself, for they 
have probed the philosophy of sacrifice and appropriated 
the poetry of pain. Women in recent times have been 
the greater masters here. In George Eliot’s novels,* in 
Mrs Craven’s ‘Récit d’une Sceur,’ above all, in Mrs 
Hamilton King’s ‘Sermon in the Hospital,’ there are 
present thoughts which, if they leave the groaning and 
travailing of the animal world obscure as before, do 
sensibly clarify the opaque, mysterious mirror of human 
suffering. And it was in the human sphere that for 
Salisbury the riddle of the universe appears to have 
pressed most hardly, for his address to the British 
Association on the subject of Evolution showed that the 
theological argument from design had not in his case 
been dislodged by any disclosures of science. 

Upon such things, however, this is no place to en- 
large. It is enough for our present purpose to notice 
how the mystical element in Salisbury’s religion met 
and blended with and coloured the current of mysti- 
cism which is the real metaphysic of Conservatism. 
Regarding human conditions as unintelligible, he tends 
to an unusual degree to take the world as he finds it. 
Change has for him neither essential virtue nor divine 
promise. Unable to establish any correspondence 
between our present surroundings and the vision of a 
Kingdom of God, he fashions no Republics, Utopias, or 
Cities of the Sun. His actual conception of the State, as 
it is disclosed in his early writings, is even based upon 
the analogy of a business-concern where power is dis- 
tributed in proportion to risk. Since man, he argues, 
when freed from philosophy and left to his own devices, 
arranges his affairs in that fashion, it must be assumed 
that a similar arrangement is best calculated to satisfy 
his civic interests. Certainly no sentence of his ever 
encouraged the idle, vapid idealism of which the air is, 
or has lately been, full. He hoped no more of human 





* She would, doubtless, not herself have admitted the implication here 
given to her work, but her witness to certain things is not the less 
striking because unconscious. 
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nature than that it might carry on its public affairs 
decently and in order from one generation to another. 
His vision was without light or heat; and to a casual 
observer he might have seemed to be no more than one 
who, cultivating his garden after the formula of Candide, 
produced a cynicism of exquisite bouquet from amidst 
the ruined temples of illusion. And certainly one would 
turn back in vain to this master of polished sentences 
and caustic judgments to discover new hopes—blind or 
better than blind—for human consolation. To dream, 
to behold distances, to inspire destinies was not his 
métier; and in these points it might be said that he fell 
behind the greatest of his political contemporaries— 
behind both Gladstone and Disraeli. But it was not the 
less true that his mysticism had shown him God, though 
it had denied him the vision of all things in God. And, 
in spite of his profound reserve, in spite of his distrust of 
rational theology, the significance of his faith and of the 
integrity of his life was not lost upon an age of which it 
was rather pathetically said that ‘it longed to be religious.’ 

But any discussion of this aspect of Salisbury’s 
character savours of impertinence. Lady Gwendolen 
alone is really competent to deal with the subject ; 
and, in the case of one whose personality was at once 
so largely formed and sustained by religious considera- 
tions and so little revealed to men in general, it must 
be reckoned the best of good fortune that the writing 
of the biography has fallen into a daughter’s hands 
and not into those of any common scribe. Quite apart 
from the religious element in the question, the book will 
stand comparison for talent and power with any political 
biography in the language. The work is as fresh as Mr 
Churchill’s, as thoughtful as Lord Morley’s, and almost 
though not quite as painstaking as Mr Buckle’s; the 
style singularly firm, direct, and natural. Taken in con- 
junction with the ‘ Life of Lord Randolph Churchill,’ it 
ought to settle for ever the old controversy about the 
capacity of a child to write the life of a parent. Of 
the three supreme relationships that human life has to 
offer—those of mother and son, husband and wife, father 
and daughter—Lady Gwendolen has enjoyed the last 
and least noticed. Religious phraseology, busy with the 
two former, has left the third very much alone; and it 
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is from purely human devotion that it derives its 
wonderful lustre. In the case of some women, indeed, 
whose highest affection has been concentrated upon an 
older generation, it has too often sunk into a legend, 
a@ superstition, an altar of the dead. What is really 
admirable in Lady Gwendolen’s attitude is the perfect 
combination of love and detachment. She knows that 
the shadows in a portrait, when wisely treated, need do 
no violence to the lights, provided these are high and 
central; and she has appreciated the truth enshrined 
within the extravagance of the saying ‘tout comprendre 
c'est tout pardonner.’ Her work, given the subtlety and 
originality of the character with which she has had to 
deal, has been done in the wisest way. Not every 
biography admits of being made, as Lockhart says he 
tried to make his ‘ Life of Scott,’ an autobiography. An 
interpretation is the just treatment of the life of one 
whose self-revelations were constantly misunderstood ; 
and Lady Gwendolen has given this with a woman’s 
sympathy and a man’s critical instinct. The book is a 
model of biographical tact. - 

Not, however, that an eager critic would fail to find 
room for criticism! In mere technique the volumes, so 
sagacious and mature in substance, betray the fact that 
the author is no experienced craftsman. The proportions 
are disputable ; the punctuation is unscientific; and an 
incessant and unwarranted use of the dash disfigures 
nearly every page. It is irregular, again, to introduce 
the subject of a new paragraph with no more than a 
pronoun, even though that subject was possessed of the 
reader's attention when the preceding paragraph was 
concluded ; while such a word as ‘ peripatations’ (vol. 1, 
p. 198)—presumably for ‘ perambulations ’"—would figure 
more conveniently in the modernist prose of the late 
Mr Reginald Farrer than among the dignified members 
of Lady Gwendolen’s classical and conservative sentences. 

In more important ways than these, the technical 
apparatus of the book falls at moments below the highest 
standard. The author’s range of reading is comparatively 
slight for the exacting days we live in; and one misses, 
though not necessarily with regret, all the by-play of 
allusion and citation which serve the experienced man 
of letters much as the asides and ge*+res of the crowd 
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or the chorus serve the dramatist. The book, in truth, 
owes its distinction rather to the native skill of a strong, 
original, and brilliant mind in seizing and interpreting 
the salient facts of a tract of history which it has 
really envisaged, after Seeley’s formula, as past politics. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the analysis 
of the English political situation in 1866-67; and that 
analysis may be regarded as in some respects the most 
striking feature of these volumes. The writer is fully 
acquainted with English party history in the later part 
of the 19th century and, unlike those who study polities 
from long distances, suffers from no temptation to 
magnify the figures and ameliorate the motives of the 
principal actors. Elsewhere the occasional lack of, or 
perhaps an indifference to, exact historical scholarship 
rather spoils the general impression. No one familiar 
with the history of Central Europe would have written 
‘Beiist’ or have described Andrdssy, to whom Lady 
Gwendolen denies the accent she unfortunately accords 
to Renan and Decazes, as ‘the Chancellor,’ still less as 
‘the Hungarian Chancellor.’ The former of these titles 
—the latter is fanciful—was accorded to Kaunitz, to 
Metternich, and to Beust, but did not long survive the 
prejudicial effect of the Awsgleich, which (and here we 
see the nemesis of inexactitude) Andrassy himself was 
more instrumental than any one else in getting carried. 
In the next reprint of a book, which deserves many 
editions, one may hope to see him correctly described 
as Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister. And at the 
. same time Lady Gwendolen may, perhaps, think it 
worth while to rescue one of her ancestors from exces- 
sive depreciation. Pepys did not say ‘my foolish Lord 
Salisbury’ but ‘my simple Lord Salisbury’; and, though 
poor William, with all his mind intent upon horses and 
hounds, was certainly unworthy of his father and grand- 
father, we may charitably hope that he was not quite 
a goose.* But it is of the third Marquis and not the 
second Earl that we ought to be speaking. 





* Horace Walpole (Nov. 16, 1785) tells Lady Ossory that Sir Robert 
Walpole was descended through the female line from Burghley. If this 
is correct, it should modify a little the common opinion, which Lady 
Gwendolen endorses, that the Cecils showed no sign of ability between the 
17th and 19th centuries. 
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The second Robert Cecil was born in 1830, the second 
son of James second Marquis of Salisbury and of Frances 
Mary Gascoigne, his first wife—a woman of rare charm 
and cultivation, who inherited, with the fortune, the 
blood of City men and passed their business capacity 
down to her two younger sons. Lady Salisbury, however, 
died when these boys were still mere children; and 
their youth and early manhood bore the impress of their 
loss. Robert especially was too old in mind and too 
frail in body for his age. His school-days, though his 
experiences were not at all unique, are a pain even now 
to read of, so incessant and so undeserved was his 
misery. He worked, was bullied for his pains, and grew 
to hate and fear his kind. He had thus obtained, 
according to the ideas of those days, an admirable 
introduction to the business of life and the nature of 
men; and it cannot be denied that his father might 
plausibly contend that the event proved the point. But 
to his daughter, and not to his daughter only, it has 
seemed that the influence which made his great career 
was that of the wife he married against his father’s 
wishes in 1857. Miss Georgina Alderson brought, like 
the two Lady Salisburys who preceded her, exceptional 
talents into the family, but to her husband she lent also 
the support of strong affection, high courage, and the 
sympathy of an identical cast of religious faith. There 
are worse troubles, no doubt, than facing marriage on, 
as we should say, an invested income of 500/. a year 
with a negligible income-tax; but the amount left room 
for anxiety, even when augmented by another 2001. a 
year from journalism, and there were recurring moments 
at which a post in the public service with a salary and 
no great prospects looked like an agreeable exchange 
for a place in Parliament, little money and an uncertain 
future. Robert Cecil, it is curious to reflect, came within 
an ace of succeeding Charles Greville as one of the two 
Clerks to the Privy Council. But fate stepped in at the 
critical moment, abolished a superfluous office, and 
assured a great career. Meanwhile speeches in the 
House and articles in the ‘Quarterly’ and ‘Saturday 
Review,’ in days when both things went for a good deal 
more than they do now, were making his reputation ; 
and it was perhaps the articles, possessing as they did 
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all the charm of detected anonymity, rather than the 
speeches, that did the most for it. 

Destiny, then, shaping his ends, was to make the 
young man, who in 1852 thought ‘all modes of life... 
equally uninviting,’ a notable figure in debate by 1863 
and a Cabinet Minister by 1866. During the fifteen 
years (from 1853 to 1868) that he sat in the House of 
Commons as member for the borough—the rather rotten 
borough—of Stamford, politicians, so far as the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny allowed them, were busy 
with the question of the suffrage; and, as on other 
occasions both before and since when that question has 
been agitated, they considerably exaggerated the conse- 
quences of what was proposed. All the votes in the 
world cannot turn men into devils, or women into men, 
nor either into angels, nor England’s green and pleasant 
land into an earthly paradise. Fears in this regard have 
been mostly liars and hopes little better than dupes. In 
the ‘sixties of the last century, however, any extension 
of the electorate appeared to be the boldest step imagin- 
able, with indefinite possibilities in it of weal or woe; 
and both parties manceuvred with equal insincerity to 
mitigate the change they seemed to urge. Palmerston, 
on this as on many other occasions, perfectly understood 
the temper of hiscountrymen. He made believe to have 
at heart the reforms that were spoken of, but he did 
what he wanted, which was nothing atall. Still progress 
—or what we take for such—could not be cheated 
indefinitely ; and, when he died, the matter had once 
more to be taken in hand. In 1866 Russell’s Ministry, 
with Gladstone for its spokesman, produced a Reform 
Bill which, though in reality it went no distance worth 
speaking of, went further than the Whigs supposed con- 
venient. Educated by the guile of Palmerston and led 
by the genius of Lowe, they successfully ambushed and 
assassinated the measure, without, as Lady Gwendolen 
mercilessly observes, giving ‘from first to last... a 
straight vote against it.’ Russell with the Liberals went 
out, and Derby with the Conservatives came in, Cranborne 
(for to that title by the death of his elder brother he had 
now succeeded) taking office as Secretary for India. 

It was Conservative sincerity that had now to be 
tested; and it did not stand the test. What Disraeli 
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really thought about the suffrage question no one is in a 
position confidently to affirm even to this day. Perhaps 
he did not know or care himself. He had aimed at 
office ; and office he now desired to retain. If the breeze 
were really blowing strong towards reform, it was good 
policy to shift his sails to catch it. And so, almost at 
once, Cranborne became conscious that his leader had 
begun to tack and trim. The political morals of our 
own time are easy. We have seen a great party 
renounce with scarcely a murmur its most cherished 
article of faith and so render its very name ridiculous; 
and we have to be careful about throwing stones. But, 
if we dare not say that Disraeli’s opportunism was the 
most scientific within recent times, we can safely affirm 
that it was unequalled in its own century. Wellington 
in 1829 and Peel in 1846 could plead the necessity of 
passing a necessary measure which others were unequal 
to carrying. But Disraeli had no such excuse. Only a 
year before he himself proposed advanced suffrage 
legislation, he had, as we have seen, defeated Gladstone’s 
more moderate project of reform; and he was quite 
obviously actuated not by the needs of the country but 
by a desire to ‘dish the Whigs.’ There were men in the 
Cabinet who could not stomach such entire want of 
principle. Cranborne was one of these. 

Lady Gwendolen has been at great pains to make 
clear the precise complexion of her father’s mind at this 
time. The injury to good faith, to the esteem in which 
he desired public men should be held, shocked him most ; 
and this is the dominant thought in his famous 
‘Quarterly Review’ article on ‘The Conservative Surren- 
der’ (Oct. 1867). For the rest, his attitude towards Reform 
befitted one who was, perhaps more than any man our 
generation has seen, the express likeness of a Conserva- 
tive. He took his stand upon a conception of the Con- 
stitution the very existence of which is now almost 
forgotten. Believing in the principle of balance, he was 
for a participation of every class in the Government, 
but so as no one class should be in a position to be unfair 
to any other. But he was too late in the field. Lady 
Gwendolen is probably right in suggesting that the 
doctrine of equality had unalterably undermined the 
doctrine of balance at the time of the first Reform Bill, 
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even though the Act of 1832 was carried by men who 
distrusted and denounced the equalitarian hypothesis. 
Ideas often have a strength of their own, and secretly 
enforce their logic upon men who would repudiate as 
doctrinaire any plain recognition of their actual cogency. 
If this was so in 1867, Conservatism, quite apart from 
the treacherous antics of the Conservative leader, was 
but a hopeless cause. There was room for a rearguard 
action and nothing more. 

That action Cranborne fought both within and with- 
out the Cabinet. Owing to the technicalities of the 
subject and the conditions of the conflict, his struggle 
with his colleagues for at the least a 5/. rating franchise 
was less impressive than his subsequent struggle in 
Parliament to save his party from betraying their 
principles. A ministerial resignation is very rarely 
convincing, because the exact point taken seems con- 
stantly, in the rature of things, too trivial to justify the 
big decision it has to sustain. But the country can 
understand and respect the warrior who defends to the 
last a doomed and tattered flag. Hopeless as his outlook 
appeared to himself, after Disraeli had carried the 
Reform Act of 1867 by dropping every safeguard and 
subverting every pledge, Cranborne was thenceforward 
marked out politically as a man of note; and he passed 
into the House of Lords, on his father’s death in the 
following year, not only with the advantages of a great 
inherited position and the ownership of a famous 
political house, in the days when those things were of 
much account, but also with the reputation of exceptional 
powers and unblemished character. His succession to 
the peerage provided, as has been already said, a new 
and happier setting for his talents. In the Commons 
his shyness, his aloofness, his intense individualism and 
stern morality had been prejudicial to leadership. With 
an occasion of revolt as good as Disraeli’s in 1846, it was 
significant that he had rallied no malcontents. But in the 
Lords, where individuality is more prized and conscience 
more secure, his defects became his qualities, distance 
lending more and more as time went on, a peculiar 
enchantment to his counsels. 


Here Lady Gwendolen appropriately closes the first 
Vol. 237.—No. 471, 2c 
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volume of the biography. The second carries the Life 
forward over another decade, but is really the story of 
the two momentous years between 1876 and 1878, in 
which her father exchanged a local name for what we 
call a European reputation. The Conservatives returned 
to power in 1874; and Disraeli, with that absence of 
animosity which was one of his best characteristics, 
offered his old opponent aseat in the Cabinet. The offer 
was very reluctantly accepted. Salisbury hated—it is 
his own word—and distrusted the Conservative leader, 
and only the pressure of friends and of public opinion, 
which fondly supposed that his appointment to the 
India Office would suppress a famine then raging in 
Bengal, induced him to violate his resolve to accept 
nothing from that quarter. But the traces of the old 
conflict. inevitably marred the new association. For him 
as for Carnarvon, of whom, as being his most intimate 
political friend, his biographer has taken occasion to 
draw a singularly charming portrait, the Prime Minister 
remained suspect; and Disraeli, distrusted by these not 
unimportant members of his Cabinet, had to pay the 
price of °67 in ’76. 

Lady Gwendolen has not said so much as some 
readers will have expected about Salisbury’s Indian 
administration. We are not told what he thought of 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, though this was 
a matter which nearly concerned his department and 
was interesting, besides, as having produced the first 
symptom of disagreement between the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary. Nor do we hear anything of 
his attitude towards the Queen’s imperial title, though 
that too lay within his particular province. And not 
much is said of his differences with Northbrook, the 
then Indian Viceroy. ‘Not remunerative biographically’ 
is a clever but rather unsatisfactory defence for these 
omissions. They leave a gap the more obvious that the 
ensuing stretch of foreign policy is almost too amply 
dealt with. The great importance of Salisbury’s tenure 
of the India Office lay in the fact that it proved his 
stepping-stone to the Foreign Office. These two depart- 
ments possess a common orientation in the most literal 
sense of the word, for to the one as to the other the 
Near East is a principal source of business and anxiety. 
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And in the late ’seventies of the last century the conse- 
quence of this quarter of the globe was by no means 
diminished by the fact that the Prime Minister was 
an Oriental. Russia was dreaming her old recurring 
dream about the city of Constantine; and Beaconsfield, 
too, was dreaming again the dreams of Tancred. A 
clash of interests, if not of arms, might have been 
foretold. 

The occasion of conflict came, however, as such 
occasions are apt to do, unexpeetedly and in a region 
where neither the Russians nor the British were directly 
concerned. In the summer of 1875 a rising, which soon 
spread to the adjoining countries, of the inhabitants of 
Herzegovina against Turkish misgovernment set the 
chief political physicians of Europe at work prescribing 
for the sick man at Constantinople. They met in con- 
sultation at the sick-bed itself in the close of the follow- 
ing year; and it was at that Constantinople Conference 
(1876) that Salisbury may be said to have received his 
diplomatic baptism. On his way to the place of assembly 
he visited the leading diplomatists of the day or the 
hour—Decazes in Paris, Bismarck in Berlin, Andrassy 
in Vienna—and, arrived at his destination, he saw a 
good deal, and, as some people thought, a little too 
much, of Ignatieff, the emissary of Alexander. Russian 
diplomacy was still delightfully primitive. To improve 
to his country’s advantage a frontier already agreed 
upon, Ignatieff surreptitiously shifted the pins on the 
map, observing blandly, when Salisbury later on 
drew attention to the change, ‘Monsieur le Marquis 
est si fin—on ne peut rien lui cacher. But Turkish 
diplomacy was more subtle ; and the delegates presently 
returned without having accomplished anything of 
value. 

It has been generally supposed that Salisbury was, at 
least in the ’seventies, one of the European bulwarks of 
the Turkish Empire; and when, late in life, he said, in 
words which struck the public imagination, that England 
had backed the wrong horse in the Near East, he still 
seemed to defend the course taken by Beaconsfield as a 
tradition of the elders that could not easily have been 
relinquished. We learn now, however, from Lady 
Gwendolen’s book that he advocated a partition of 

2c2 
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Turkey in 1877, just as, if Eckhardstein is to be believed,* 
he suggested it again in 1895. Clarendon had been the 
earliest to see that Stratford Canning’s policy of backing 
the Porte was unsound, and that the Pasha of Egypt and 
not the Sultan of Turkey was the proper object of British 
regard. What is interesting is that Salisbury, who, 
together with Castlereagh, Canning and Clarendon, 
will probably rank first among the English Foreign 
Secretaries of his century, saw it also but was equally 
impotent to break the bonds of tradition. His 
memorandum of 1877, advising the partition of Turkey 
by agreement with Russia, was rejected by the majority 
of his colleagues and condemned as immoral by the 
delicate conscience of his chief. It was then and only 
then that, believing, as Lady Gwendolen tells us he did, 
that ‘in foreign affairs the choice of a policy is.as a rule 
of less importance than the methods by which it is 
pursued ’ and ‘ that the balance of advantage as between 
alternative policies is often slender even in estimate,’ he 
began to seek a solution on the lines afterwards embodied 
in the Treaty of Berlin. That in so doing he made a 
concession to the melancholy doctrine that practical 
politics are always a second-best is incontestable. But 
then he had nothing of the romantic about him; he 
would never have sacrificed his usefulness to the com- 
pulsion of a mere idea; he lived and moved and worked 
within the obvious limits of the actual and the attainable. 

A study of his conduct during the critical years of the 
Anglo-Russian imbroglio shows, indeed, a steadiness and 
sobriety of temperament which probably surprised those 
who had seen in him no more than ‘a master of flouts 
and gibes.’ In the perilous hours of 1877, when the 
Russians were driving the Turks before them, when the 
Queen was pressing war upon the Prime Minister, and 
the Prime Minister was pressing the preliminaries of 
war upon his colleagues, while Derby balanced and 
delayed, his own judgment took a measured course. He 
was not afraid to incur the reproach of pacificism or to 
associate himself in the main with Derby in the earlier 
phase of the struggle in the Cabinet. But, as he would 





* Sir Valentine Chirol, however (‘ Times,’ Sept. 11 and 13, 1920), rejects 
the story. 
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not countenance war except in the last resort, so neither 
would he indefinitely tolerate weakness. He knew that 
diplomacy was a real force in international affairs; and 
he saw that the Foreign Secretary was not making much 
use of it. As the year drew to a close, with the Turkish 
armies defeated and the Porte compelled to sue for 
peace, the diplomatic opportunity increased. Not un- 
willing to support the Turks with one hand, provided 
they were ready—as was at length the case—to accept 
correction from the other, he became more urgent for 
action, even at the price of a naval demonstration and 
of what a naval demonstration might bring in its wake. 
At the Christmas of 1877 we find him occupying a central 
position between the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary, his support solicited by both, his decision 
likely to be decisive. A little later he parted company 
with Derby, whose habit of mind had never been 
congenial to his own, and with Carnarvon, with whom 
his political and personal relations had been, conversely, 
deep-seated and delightful. 

The rupture followed upon a Cabinet decision to send 
the fleet up to Constantinople and move a vote of credit 
for warlike preparations. The Prime Minister had 
anticipated Derby’s resignation and had made ready for 
it by obtaining the Queen’s consent to the appointment 
of Salisbury. But, before the readjustment of office took 
effect, the news came that the Turks had accepted the 
Russian terms. Derby was too influential a man to be 
lost without necessity. The orders to the fleet were 
countermanded ; and he was invited to return, which he 
reluctantly did. Salisbury, though he said the appro- 
priate, civil things, judged—at least in the retrospect— 
the recall of the Foreign Secretary to have been a grave 
error, productive of the succeeding Russian advance and 
the consequent complications. However that may be, 
the pilot who had anchored in the storm was once more 
at the helm. There ensued a constitutional development 
without precedent. Beaconsfield, Cairns, and Salisbury 
formed themselves into an inner cabinet or committee 
for the direction of foreign affairs, or rather for the 
coercion of Derby. It was a desperate measure, corre- 
sponding to Salisbury’s belief that he and his colleagues 
were in a fair way to be ‘handed down in history as the 
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Government which through sheer incompetence plunged 
Europe into the greatest war of the century.’ 

The special point at issue between England and 
Russia in these last months of Derby’s administration of 
foreign affairs was whether, the principle of a European 
Congress being now accepted by the Greater Powers, 
that Congress should have the power to deal with all 
matters arising out of the Russo-Turkish Treaty just 
concluded at San Stefano, or only with those, as Russia 
insisted, ‘of European interest, whatever that convenient 
limitation might imply. It was at this critical juncture 
that the Cabinet resolved to prove their determination 
to win their point by calling up the reserves and bringing 
Indian troops to Malta, the latter measure being one 
over which, as Indian Secretary, Salisbury would exercise 
special control. What was to follow and how the troops 
were to be employed when they got to Malta, was, 
according to Lady Gwendolen’s account, discussed but 
not decided; and Derby’s subsequent public allegation 
that the Cabinet had resolved, besides, to take Cyprus or 
some other place in Syria ought therefore in her view to 
be regarded as at least deserving to be called an over- 
statement of fact, if not comparable, as Salisbury in a 
long-remembered gibe suggested, to the disclosures of 
Titus Oates. She may be right. There was then no 
official record of Cabinet decisions; and no one can 
absolutely gainsay her. But her conclusion would be 
more convincing if she did not ignore Mr Buckle’s very 
careful review of the evidence in Derby’s favour—evidence 
which rests not alone on Derby’s private and contem- 
poraneous memorandum and conversation with Lord 
Sanderson, but upon Beaconsfield’s letters to the Queen 
of March 26 and 27. ‘Lord Beaconsfield,’ the Prime 
Minister tells his Sovereign, ‘has carried all his measures’ ; 
and those measures included the sending out by the 
Indian Government of a considerable force and the 
occupation of ‘two important posts in the Levant, which 
will command the Persian Gulf and all the country round 
Bagdad.’ 


Salisbury had the temperament that Derby lacked. 
In a few days after he took over the Foreign Office he 
had transformed the European stage by a diplomatic 
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despatch. The famous Circular addressed to the European 
Governments, which bears his name was, in spite of 
Dilke’s confident attribution of it to Cairns, his own 
work. He wrote it with closed doors in a single night; 
and it was accepted by the Cabinet the next morning 
with the omission only of a superfluous pronoun. Though 
it was generally regarded as his finest diplomatic 
achievement, it was not a success, as his biographer tells 
us, that he rated highly himself, for ‘his own conception 
of a perfect diplomacy was always of one whose victories 
come without observation.’ The leading points in the 
Circular were two: the sanctity of treaties in general 
and of the Treaty of Paris in particular, unless or until 
revised or set aside by the contracting parties; and, 
secondly, the need for a revision of the Treaty of San 
Stefano not merely in certain specified parts but as a 
whole, because it was in the drift of the whole and not 
in the provisions of the parts that its importance really 
lay. There was nothing here very different from, or 
very much in advance of, the position already taken up 
by Great Britain. It was the clarity of expression and 
the strength of purpose shown in the Circular that 
electrified the atmosphere. Europe had been waiting 
for a lead, and the lead had at last been given. 
Good-fortune helped a diplomacy that helped itself. 
The illness of Gortchakoff, the Russian Chancellor, 
strengthened the hands of Schouvaloff, the Russian 
Ambassador, and enabled him to get his way, which 
was the way of compromise. Roughly speaking, Great 
Britain consented to let Russia keep her gains in Asia 
on condition that she moderated her demands in Europe. 
The project of a ‘big’ Bulgaria in particular was to be 
abandoned. With this much agreed by a secret conven- 
tion between the leading controversialists, a European 
Congress might reasonably expect to assemble in good 
hope of success. Inconveniently enough, however, at 
least from the English point of view, a version of the 
Convention was sold by Charles Marvin, a copying clerk 
in the Foreign Office, whom Salisbury supposed to have 
been primed by Schouvaloff, to the ‘Globe’ newspaper. 
It was not a perfectly correct version; and Salisbury, 
when, after its publication, a question was asked in the 
House of Lords, characterised it as ‘wholly unauthentic 
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and not deserving the confidence of your Lordships’ 
house.’ He said too much. It was in fact unauthentic 
only in one vital point. But Lady Gwendolen falls back 
upon the argument that secrets are sacred, and that 
honour is a higher obligation than candour. That is 
perhaps a good defence against a busybody, but the 
ethical difficulty here is more subtle. Parliament, in 
a country constituted like our own, has a right to call 
for information; and, if a Minister is to be allowed to 
decide for himself whether his reply should be accurate 
or misleading, one of the most essential checks upon the 
Executive disappears and, what is as bad or worse, the 
word of public men ceases to carry weight. 

To some eyes the British negotiations preliminary to 
the Treaty of Berlin seemed to raise another case of 
conscience. While Salisbury was arranging the secret 
convention with Russia, he was also negotiating a private 
pact with Turkey, under which the Turks surrendered 
Cyprus in return for a British guarantee of their Asiatic 
possessions. If they supposed, however, that those 
possessions included the captured cities of Kars and 
Batum, they were mistaken, for these were being to 
all intents and purposes simultaneously signed away 
by the British Government to Russia. But perhaps 
they did not suppose it, since no one has been in the 
habit of returning to Turkey what has been once 
wrenched away from her. The Cyprus Convention, any- 
how, safeguarded the Asiatic half of British interests. 
And, though there is a passage in ‘Tancred’ which 
enables Beaconsfield’s admirers to attribute the credit 
of that acquisition to his early imagination, the project 
for practical purposes took shape in Salisbury’s mind 
after some talk with an intelligent British Intelligence 
Officer during his visit to Constantinople in 1876. It 
was at that time that he had made himself, to borrow 
his Chief’s own words, ‘a consummate master’ of all 
the details of Near Eastern affairs. 

The outlines of a settlement, then, were arranged 
before the Congress began, but it remained to secure 
a great spectacular triumph for the Prime Minister. 
This was achieved by a dexterous and fortunate combi- 
nation of Machiavellian glances, dramatic postures, fine 
phrases and sensational tales. An epigram appraising 
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the respective values of Beaconsfield and Salisbury was 
put into the mouth of Bismarck and repeated by one 
journalist after another until it became a household 
word. Salisbury, the German Chancellor is supposed 
to have said, was but a lath painted to look like iron, 
while the ‘old Jew’ meant business. Critical history 
has, however, for some while rejected the amusing 
fable ; and Eckhardstein in his lately published memoirs 
professes to have traced its origin to an observation of 
Bismarck’s to Andrassy to the effect that Salisbury had 
undoubtedly great qualities as a statesman but that 
‘the old Jew beat him by several lengths.’ In this form 
the story sounds probable enough. For the Germans 
measure statesmanship by Judaic rather than Christian 
standards. 

Doubtless the old Jew meant business, but we have 
henceforward to accustom ourselves to the knowledge 
of the fact that Salisbury did it. The picture of the rusé 
old diplomat, which Mr Buckle’s Life seemed to confirm, 
fades away into romantic legend. ‘ What with deafness, 
ignorance of French, and Bismarck’s extraordinary mode 
of speech ’—here is the damning sentence in Salisbury’s 
contemporary correspondence with his wife—‘ Beacons- 
field has the dimmest idea of what is going on, under- 
stands everything crossways, and imagines a perpetual 
conspiracy. The date of this observation is not un- 
important. It was June 23. Two evenings before, 
according to Beaconsfield’s contemporaneous letter to 
the Queen, he had sacrificed his shattered constitution 
in Bismarck’s smoking-room in order to convince the 
German Chancellor that, if Turkey were not allowed to 
garrison the passes of the Balkans, Great Britain would 
break up the Congress. And on the morning of June 21, 
according to his private secretary’s oft-told tale, he had 
given instructions for the ordering of a special train 
which might signify to the watchful eyes around him 
the full strength of his determination not to give way. 
Mr Buckle bids us treat these incidents gravely, and 
treats them so himself, even to the point of making 
them the climax of his chapter and the crux of the great 
diplomatic game that was played at the Congress. Yet 
we ought, perhaps, to have remembered that in Beacons- 
field we had a romanticist and in Corry a raconteur. 
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Salisbury, it is to be inferred, knew nothing of these 
fine, sensational goings-on, or else he would presumably 
have retailed them to his wife. Bismarck to all appear- 
ance knew nothing of them either, for he makes no 
mention of them in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ and apparently 
did not confide them to Busch. Moiiy too, we may guess 
from his silence, had caught no wind of them. And 
Hanotaux, who had the conspicuous advantage of seeing 
the unpublished memoirs of Schouvaloff and Carathéo- 
dory, records them not. But what seems most decisive 
of all is the fact, as Lady Gwendolen points out in a 
modest footnote, that the Russian Emperor must have 
made up his mind to surrender and actually despatched 
his consent some hours before Beaconsfield and Corry 
planned and executed their theatricals. Bismarck’s after- 
noon call and evening dinner made of course capital 
staging for the play; and the German Chancellor no 
doubt maintained his réle of honest broker. But the 
really critical business, it seems pretty clear, was as 
good as settled before the British Prime Minister and 
his secretary had even dramatised their novel. 

The Congress ended in time to allow Bismarck to take 
his accustomed waters at Kissingen, and in a manner 
that enabled Beaconsfield to wreathe himself with laurels 
and phrases, with stars and garters. Salisbury, on whom 
the blue ribbon was also conferred at his colleague’s 
insistence rather than at his own desire, characteristically 
disliked and distrusted all this tinsel brilliance. It was 
not in keeping, as it seemed to him, with the sober 
England that he knew; and he felt convinced that the 
party managers would presently find this out at the 
polls. Not the least ironical feature of the 1880 election, 
indeed, was the fact that the Foreign Secretary, whose 
particular department was most in the public mind, half 
sympathised with the feelings of his critics. ‘Within 
the limits of their knowledge, the electors had judged 
as he was conscious that he himself would have judged 
under similar restrictions. They disliked sensationalism 
in policy, and so did he.’ 

There for the present the biography closes. Lady 
Gwendolen shuts the book quietly, not pausing to depict, 
even though perhaps she witnessed it, the last episode 
in Beaconsfield’s curious relations with her father—the 
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old statesman receiving at Hatfield, in the house of one 
who had been his bitterest political foe and had grown 
through the strange chances and changes of public life 
to be his firmest political friend, the news of those 
successive defeats at the polls which at his age could 
mean nothing less than the end of his official career. 
He has been the foil of her first two volumes; and she 
will miss his figure sadly when she comes to write her 
next, for he retains his infinite variety in spite of the 
making of many books. Meanwhile every student of 
politics and history will wish her God-speed upon 
the long road she has yet to travel. Her labour has 
fallen in a fortunate and important time. Parties are 
once more in the making; and a subject like hers, 
treated as it is in essay form and enriched by lucid 
and facile expression, can hardly leave opinion wholly 
unaffected. Conservative though he was as well by 
conviction as inheritance, it is a moot point to what 
party Salisbury would have attached himself in a world 
changed, like our own, out of all recognition. When 
those who have the best claim to represent him wander 
restlessly on the confines of their former camp, we may 
well ask whether he would have thought the tradition of 
sound government, stable policy, and individual freedom 
better honoured by the dubious offspring of the great 
party he once led, with its new element of wizardry and 
its complement of master-pressmen, than among its 
comparatively old-fashioned opponents. And, whatever 
answer is returned, we may at least feel confident that, 
as the biography advances, the contrast between his 
method of doing things and that of many leading poli- 
ticians in office to-day, between the tone he adopted to 
teach his countrymen to think politically and that at 
present in vogue, will force itself, especially if we should 
happen to be of Bagehot’s way of thinking, more and 
more insistently upon the mind. 
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9. Essays and Addresses in War Time. 1918. 

10. World History (Annual Raleigh Lecture, British 
Academy). Milford, 1919. 

(All published by Messrs Macmillan, unless otherwise 
stated.) 
And other works. 


To depart this mortal life full of years and honours, 
without pain or lingering; to leave to the world a 
record of strenuous labour accomplished with unbroken 
success; to fellow-citizens and the world of letters a 
memorable example, and in the hearts of many friends a 
more intimate remembrance—this is a reward that even 
among the best of us is the lot of but few, and, when it 
befalls, is matter rather for praise and thanksgiving 
than for sorrow. Thus it was with James Bryce; and 
we may well say of him as it was said of that noble 
Roman Metellus Macedonicus: ‘Surely here is no death 
but an auspicious quitting of life’ (Vell., ‘ Paterc.,’ 1, 11). 

It is the present writer’s privilege to look back to a 
friendship of half a century, beginning at a time when 
Bryce had not yet made his definite choice between a 
legal and a political career. At that time it would have 
been a speculative if not an extravagant forecast to 
guess that he would become Regius Professor of Civil 
Law at Oxford, a Cabinet Minister, Ambassador to the 
United States, President of the Alpine Club, and President 
of the British Academy, and fill all those positions with 
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distinction. It would be tedious to go through the tale 
of other honours recorded in the current books of 
reference. Enough to mention that Bryce was also a 
member of the Order of Merit, as well as one of the 
few Englishmen who have received the Prussian Ordre 
pour le Mérite. Not less tedious would it be to attempt 
any categorical account of his various activities. The 
most that can be done in a short compass is to seek out, 
among the evidences they have left us, those features of 
character and intellect which give the note of unity to 
their variety. 

If Bryce can be said to have had a predominant 
motive in life, it was enlightened curiosity, the kind 
which is desultory but comprehensive, never drops what 
it has once grasped, and of set purpose will not pursue 
special branches of knowledge to the point where 
specialism excludes a wide and equably balanced outlook. 
After leaving the practice of the law he never ceased to 
be a sound lawyer; and his work as jurist, politician, and 
publicist was informed throughout by the historical 
knowledge and judgment acquired in his earliest studies. 
As a historian, again, he started with an excellent 
foundation of classical scholarship, manifest throughout 
his writings in frequent apposite quotations from Homer 
and Virgil, of whose quality Mr Frederic Harrison, him- 
self no mean scholar, has opportunely reminded us. 
Add to this that his general knowledge included com- 
petence, amounting in one or two cases to mastery, in 
the principal European tongues. In one word, Bryce’s 
equipment was that of an accomplished humanist; and 
as a great humanist he will stand out among his 
generation in the eyes of posterity. 

It is therefore easy to understand why Bryce, like 
several other scholars who have embarked on a parlia- 
mentary career, had neither the determined political 
ambition nor exactly the kind of ability that leads 
to commanding positions. Wide knowledge, tolerant 
sympathy with mankind, and a strong and constant 
desire to be just to opponents as well as allies, are not 
the outfit of a thoroughgoing partisan; they do not 
beget that confident assurance which makes a man an 
eager and impressive advocate of his own opinions. 
Bryce was himself convinced that party government is 
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necessary in our constitution; his loyalty as colleague 
and follower was unbroken (which indeed is a part of 
political justice); but he could never put political ex- 
pediency above all. Thus in active politics ‘he attained 
not to the first three’; the way he chose as suited to his 
peculiar genius was more excellent. No typical party 
politician could have been such a publicist or such an 
ambassador as Bryce became. 

The main lines of Bryce’s work were marked from the 
first by his earliest considerable publication, the expanded 
prize essay which became his classical study of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Different circumstances might con- 
ceivably have led him in some other direction. One 
point of his temperament, however, was native, per- 
sistent, and irrepressible. He made himself an historian 
and a jurist; he was born a traveller and explorer, a 
man determined to view the world for himself and make 
report, to the utmost of his power, of things he had 
seen with his own eyes and places he had trodden with 
his own feet. His active habit of body remained with 
him to the last; it was want of leisure and not any 
failure of aptitude that put an end to his mountaineering ; 
and in his old age he could set a pace to many younger 
pedestrians which they found it hard to keep up with. 
It is said that in his excursions among the hills of New 
Hampshire, where he spent one or two of his summer 
vacations as ambassador, he went near to reducing a 
British consular officer to complete exhaustion. 

He would have ascended Ararat, or done something 
like it, whether he had written ‘The Holy Roman 
Empire’ or not. It was the art of an accomplished 
scholar that enabled him to look down from that 
legendary summit not merely on a prospect of wild 
mountains but on the historic pageant of Roman 
dominion in Asia; the climb itself came, one may say, 
by nature, and a very good climb it was. Although the 
ascent was not new, the earlier ones had not formed 
any mountaineering tradition or habit ; on the contrary, 
Bryce found an unshaken belief that the resting-place of 
the Ark was inviolable, and apparently left it unshaken 
still.* Thus the expedition had for practical purposes 


* ‘Transcaucasia and Ararat,’ c. 7 ad fin. When the archimandrite of 
Etchmiadzin was informed, in Bryce’s presence, of the ascent, ‘The 
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the charms and the troubles of novelty. When the 
problems of approach and transport were solved and the 
final ascent began, Bryce was the only member of 
the party, so-called guides included, who was in con- 
dition to persevere to the end; and it was more than 
an ordinary test of mountaineering competence to 
accomplish this day’s work alone, with the view of the 
route mostly obscured by cloud. 

Twenty-five years later Bryce was President of the 
Alpine Club; and if any one seeks further witness of the 
esteem in which his fellows in that craft held him, it 
stands in British Columbia, where a peak of no extra- 
ordinary height but quite respectable difficulty* was 
named after him by Mr Norman Collie, himself President 
a score of years later. There have been mountain- 
climbers by necessity, who traversed perilous heights 
because there was no other way to their journey’s end. 
Bryce was none of these. He uttered the feeling of a 
true mountaineer in his farewell Presidential address to 
the Club, from which I quote a few sentences: they will 
serve better as an example of his usual style than any- 
thing that could be torn (almost unavoidably to the 
detriment of the sense) from a more learned context. 


‘The pleasure of mountaineering is compounded of many 
elements. There is the strenuous putting forth of one’s 
physical powers, with the consciousness of vital energy which 
the exertion of those powers evokes. There is also the 
exertion of skill; and how much skill does not the climber 
need who has to judge of the condition of the snow, of the 
character and structure of the rocks, of the prospects of the 
weather, of the capacities of each member of the party, of 
the comparative merits of various possible routes? There is 
the sense of danger, which, although a sensible man will not 
allow it to become unduly prominent, does seem to thrill the 
nerves and to stimulate all one’s forces to their highest point 
of efficiency. There is the sense of companionship, and the 
sympathy which arises from and strengthens the feeling of 
reciprocal reliance—a feeling unlike that rivalry which is the 
note of most of our games, and one which touches deeper 
springs of emotion. And, finally, there is the delight of 





venerable man smiled sweetly. ‘‘No,’’ he replied, ‘‘that cannot be. No 
one has ever been there. It is impossible.”’’ 
* ¢ Alpine Journal,’ xxI, 464, first ascent by the Rev. James Outram. 
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getting close to Nature, to Nature in those of her aspects 
which have been and can be least spoiled by the intrusive 
hand of man. To many of us this circumambient wildness 
and solitude, this sense of coming back to the primal sim- 
plicity of the earth, before man had spread himself out over 
it and had begun to efface its original character, is one of 
the keenest joys and most entrancing charms of the high 
mountains. .. . No future generation will find any pleasure 
more pure or more intense than that which we, in this our 
short and fleeting span of life, have drawn from the days and 
nights we have spent among the mountains, with the silence 
of the snowfields around us and the waterfalls faintly calling 
from the valleys beneath, in the solemn presence of Nature.’ * 


When Bryce made his journey through Russia to 
Armenia, and embodied in his account whole chapters 
which proved him an accomplished traveller and topo- 
grapher as well as a ripe historical scholar, ‘The Holy 
Roman Empire’ was already in a fourth edition. It is 
well to remember to what an insular world of letters 
that book was addressed more than half a century ago. 
Medizval studies in England were still an obscure 
speciality. Historians ignored law, while lawyers were 
content to take their history at second-hand from 
superficial compilations. Even among the more scholarly 
sort, Blackstone and Hallam were accepted as ultimate 
authorities; and apocryphal legends with no better 
voucher than Coke passed as good evidence for anything 
earlier than the 14th century. Work full of gross 
blunders and fictions, which has not yet wholly ceased 
to mislead uncritical readers, was produced almost with- 
out protest by writers at the head of the legal profession ; 
and lawyers who had mastered the elements of Roman 
law and knew how to cite its authorities were hard to 
find outside Doctors’ Commons. 

Bryce never applied himself directly to the history 
of English law, but indirectly he did much to dispel the 
darkness by restoring contact between English and 
Continental learning. English, I say purposely; the 
Scottish universities maintained their own tradition, 
fostered by long alliance of Scottish with French culture, 
and it was sound as far as it went. At a later stage, in 





* ¢ Alpine Journal,’ xx1, 8-11. 
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his ‘Studies in History and Jurisprudence,’ Bryce laid 
some shrewd blows on the dry and narrow dogmas of the 
so-called analytical school in which our law-students were 
trained until the other day, so far as they were trained at 
all. His treatment of the Hobbist doctrine of indivisible 
sovereignty is to my mind a full and final refutation. 

It is not possible here to account, even in the most 
summary manner, for the contents of ‘The Holy Roman 
Empire’; it would be superfluous in any case to deal 
thus with a book which has long been in the hands of 
all historical students, which invites them to further 
exploration, and to which they return to appreciate 
more fully the finer points of scholarship and apt illus- 
tration that escape the novice. A man is equipped for 
such appreciation only when he knows his Dante (in- 
cluding the De Monarchia) at first hand, has tasted 
the Schoolmen, can use Du Cange, is no stranger to 
Italian cities, and has learnt something of mediaeval 
architecture and art; and, if he has made such progress 
in res diplomatica that he can read a medieval charter 
with understanding, so much the better. The days are 
_ past, I suppose—thanks largely to Bryce—when a college 
archivist, presumably competent in purely English 
matters, reading ‘nos Ricardus Dei gratia’ at the head 
of a grant, could promptly docket it as of Richard I. 
In fact the next significant words were ‘rex Romanorum’ 
and the grantor was Richard of Cornwall. 

A specially pleasing chapter of ‘The Holy Roman 
Empire’ is entitled ‘Imperial Titles and Pretensions.’ 
Here one may learn why Hungary was still outside the 
Empire when the Archdukes of Austria were apostolic 
Kings of Hungary as well as Emperors; why it was 
strictly proper for the Emperor to be crowned four times 
over in four several cities ; and how Frederick Barbarossa 
drove his Eastern rival Isaac Angelus of Constantinople, 
who had begun with calling him chief prince of Ale- 
mannia, to address him in due form as the most noble 
Emperor of ancient Rome. Even Bryce’s insight could 
not enable him to prophesy, when he last revised his 
book, that the name of empire would disappear from 
Europe in his lifetime. 

On his opus magnum, ‘The American Commonwealth,’ 
I shall not venture to pass any judgment of my own. 

Vol. 287.—No. 471, 2D 
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If there is any European qualified by similar experience 
to discuss that book on terms of equality, it is M. 
Jusserand, who moreover was intimately acquainted 
with Bryce’s work as a colleague; and he is not free. 
Rather I will cite a thoroughly competent American 
witness whose testimony I had the pleasure of hearing 
at the time. In 1907, when Bryce had lately taken up 
his post as our ambassador, he was invited to give the 
annual address to the meeting of the American Bar 
Association at Portland, Maine. Judge Alton B. Parker 
of New York, the President of the Association for the 
year, introduced him in these words : 


‘I will not say that in all England there cannot be found 
a man who has mastered our dual system of government so 
completely as has the distinguished author of “The American 
Commonwealth,” but I will say that neither in England nor in 
any other country has any man produced such conclusive 
evidence of mastery as he. His broad comprehension of our 
ideals, coupled with his careful and considerate treatment of 
our failures sometimes to meet those ideals, has aroused in 
us an interest and stimulated for him a friendship which has 
grown until it is national in its scope. So, when he came to 
us as the representative of that great Government to which 
the ancestors of a majority of the people present this morn- 
ing at some time owed allegiance, we received him with a 
warm feeling, with a great welcome, because he had a warm 
place in our hearts.’ * 


The title of the address was ‘ The influence of national 
character and historical environment in the development 
of the Common Law’; but the matter was so handled as 
to bring out, as was fitting for a good lawyer speaking 
among lawyers, the importance of the legal element in 
the common stock of British and American political 
tradition. Bryce rightly pointed out that even the 
archaic technicality of our law had its virtues at the 
time when rules had to be technical if judgments were 
not to be arbitrary and arguments confused. (There 
comes a point, no doubt, where excess of technicality has 
bred subtle evasions, and the rules and exceptions between 
them get into a hopeless tangle; nevertheless there are 





* ‘Report of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the American Bar 
Association, Baltimore, 1907,’ p. 79. 
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a few American States in whose courts procedure is 
much what it was in England two centuries ago.) If 
Bryce’s distinctly legal papers could be isolated, the 
exactness as well as the range of his professional know- 
ledge would, I think, surprise many lawyers. 

Not that ‘The American Commonwealth’ (to return 
from a slight digression) is at all like a law-book, or is 
even a wholly political book. It is, of course, a treatise 
on American constitutional Government, Federal and 
State, but it is much more. The last two hundred and 
fifty pages or so deal freely with American life in its 
professional, academic, commercial, and other social 
aspects; and whoever will read those chapters may see 
that Bryce did not win his reputation among Americans 
by flattery but by combining human sympathy with 
frankness. As he has himself said, it is a great mistake 
to suppose (whatever may have been the case when 
Tocqueville wrote) that Americans resent criticism. 
What they will not endure, nor yet our fellow-citizens 
of the Dominion, for that matter, is being patronised. 
Now Bryce could not have assumed an air of patronage 
if he had tried; and that was part of his secret. There 
is only one topic on which I have looked for discussion 
in ‘The American Commonwealth’ without finding 
satisfaction ; it is the general respect for learning in the 
United States, quite contrary to vulgar notions of 
democratic temper. This is barely touched upon in the 
admirable chapters on American universities. But 
perhaps the answer is that we should consider not why 
learning is so much respected in America but rather 
why it is so little respected in England as compared not 
only with America but with other lettered European 
countries including Scotland; and maybe Bryce, as a 
Scotsman, did not feel troubled by that puzzle. 

The quite recent book on ‘ Modern Democracies’ is a 
sequel to ‘The American Commonwealth,’ covering new 
ground on similar lines as well as supplementing the 
former judgments of American affairs with the aid of 
later experience. Less than a year ago Sir Charles 
Oman gave an account of it in this Review; and there 
is nothing for me to say now but to repeat with full 
agreement his remark that it is a marvellous book to 
have been written by a man of eighty-three. 

2D2 
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Apart from Bryce’s great monographs, the best proof 
of his eminence as a publicist may be found in the two 
volumes of ‘Studies in History and Jurisprudence’ 
published in 1901, about midway in time between ‘ The 
American Commonwealth’ and ‘Modern Democracies.’ 
They cover a wide field, but there is a common motive 
to be found in most of them, as the preface points out— 
‘that of a comparison between the history and law of 
Rome and the history and law of England.’ Having 
myself at sundry times gone over much of the same 
ground from a slightly different point of view, for legal 
rather than historical purposes, I can bear witness with 
some confidence to the soundness and accuracy of Bryce’s 
workmanship. The writer’s mastery of style and his 
admirably ordered exposition may be said to speak for 
themselves; and yet not wholly so, for only a reader 
who has made his own laborious acquaintance with the 
matter of these essays in the rough can appreciate the 
skill and felicity that reduced it to literary form. 

Save for a few discussions of which the subject-matter 
has in one way or another now lost its importance, 
almost every section of the book may be recommended 
at this day as a lucid and impartial survey of its topic, 
neither superficial nor over-technical, omitting nothing 
material to be known by an inquirer, and neither con- 
cealing nor exaggerating the difficulties. Many of the 
lessons thus conveyed are as much needed at this day as 
ever they were. There might have been fewer disillu- 
sions in Europe, and perhaps less trouble in some other 
parts of the world, if Bryce’s essay on “Centripetal and 
Centrifugal Forces’ had been familiar to the politicians 
who were talking of ‘self-determination’ a few years 
ago as if it were a universal solvent of boundary problems. 
There they might have read a wise man’s estimate of the 
disruptive forces engendered in a mixed population, even 
under tolerably good material conditions, in the chronic 
conflict of language, tradition, and religion; they might 
have learnt that tribal and national passions are exceed- 
ingly complex products of human nature not to be con- 
trolled by diplomatic or legal formulas. 

This essay, however, is of less general importance 
than that which precedes it, entitled ‘Flexible and 
Rigid Constitutions,’ which is a classical monograph in 
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miniature. Bryce was the first author who clearly dis- 
tinguished those political constitutions which can be 
changed by the ordinary forms of legislation from those 
which can be amended only by a special process, and 
fixed on that distinction the apt terms ‘flexible’ and 
‘rigid.’ He was well aware that the distinction need not 
always represent a substantial difference, as President 
Lowell has more fully explained. Not all rigid con- 
stitutions are equally rigid; the prescribed mode of 
amendment may be more or less dilatory, more or less 
elaborate. In some cases it may add only a little 
solemnity and delay to the procedure of current legisla- 
tion. We have seen, on the other hand, that even the 
cautious provisions devised by the founders of the 
United States leave it possible for organised agitation to 
carry through drastic innovations on a wave of real or 
apparent popular sentiment without effective opposition. 
As to our own affairs, it is plain that Bryce did not 
believe the problem of organising the British Empire to 
be soluble by any form of rigid constitution ; and later 
events have amply justified his doubt. It is hardly need- 
ful to add that the importance of the whole subject is 
increased by the recent birth of so many new sovereign 
States in Europe, whose constitutions, it may be pre- 
sumed, will belong to the rigid type. This again is fore- 
seen in a general way in the closing paragraphs. 

Bryce is at his very best in the chapter on ‘ Primitive 
Iceland,’ where the imagination of the historical scholar 
is reinforced by the keen eye of the traveller who has 
himself been over the ground and qualified himself to 
appreciate the topographical reasons for fixing the 
meeting-place of the Althing at one spot rather than 
another. 


‘There was plenty of water and pasture (he says), and the 
lake which washed the plain of meeting abounded (as it does 
to this day) with trout and wild fowl. (It abounds also with 
most pernicious small black flies, whereon the trout grow 
fat, but which make fishing not always a pleasure.)’ 


It is rather amusing to remember the days when 
journalists who did not agree with Bryce’s political 
opinions treated him as belonging to the genus of merely 
book-learned doctrinaire professors. Those university 
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professors, not many, who really answer such a de- 
scription are not often to be met with in public affairs; 
but this by the way. Being a very human traveller and 
fisherman, Bryce could fully understand the one thing 
doctrinaires never can—that men can live and even 
thrive without formulas ; and thus the medieval Iceland, 
where there were law-courts and a great deal of law but 
no executive officers and no permanent governing body, 
presented to him not an awkward anomaly but an 
excellent witness to the normal development of custom, 
in this case all the more normal because it took place 
within the bonads of an island secure against external 
interference. 

The facts show us in Iceland, almost as if they had 
been arranged for the purpose, how usage grows into 
custom, custom into authoritative rules, and those rules 
into a formal system of law ; how law becomes entangled 
in formalism, and its reduction to simplicity ‘is the latest 
legal achievement of a civilised age.’ Bryce evidently 
enjoyed his text, and also the opportunity of bringing in 
one or two good stories of the heroic age which he had 
read in their original Icelandic. One passing remark is, 
I think, dictated by excessive charity. ‘Substantial 
justice is all the layman cares for.’ Yes, on the assump- 
tion (which he is pretty sure to make) that justice is 
wholly on his own side and will be satisfied by nothing 
short of his full claim and costs. And Baron Parke, who 
is compared with the eleventh-century pleaders of 
Iceland as a typical formalist, had plenty of common 
sense and regard for substantial justice when a point of 
pleading did not bar the way. That he was technical, 
however, cannot be denied; and Bryce’s estimates of 
other English judges’ merits, to be found mainly in the 
volume of biographies, are acute and judicious. 

This last-mentioned book—‘ Studies in Contemporary 
Biography '—is perhaps the best witness to Bryce’s fair- 
mindedness and the width of his human interests. 
Much has been well said of Disraeli, much of Gladstone ; 
Bryce achieved the feat of celebrating Mr Gladstone, his 
own parliamentary chief, without adulation, and appre- 
ciating Lord Beaconsfield, with whom he had very few 
opinions or tastes in common, without malice or in- 
justice. His records of Oxford friends and companions, 
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by no means confined to his own Faculty, and including 
men of such different capacities as T. H. Green the 
philosopher and J. R. Green the historian, are of 
permanent value for the history of university life in the 
19th century. With this mere indication I pass on to 
the latest stage of his activity. 

In the spring of 1913 the Congress of Historical 
Studies met in London; it had last met at Berlin in 1908, 
and was to have met again at Petrograd in 1918. Bryce 
should have presided at the London meeting on his 
return from Washington, but it was found necessary to 
prolong his stay there some months, and his address was 
read for him by the Master of Peterhouse, whom he was 
shortly to succeed as President of the British Academy. 
The fear of war was not yet in the air, and the address 
contemplated a peaceful time of exploration in the fields 
of archeology and ethnology; it disclosed a wider 
interest in those studies than had yet appeared in 
Bryce’s published work, and pointed to the closer union 
of the civilised world through more frequent contact 
and improved communications, a theme which was re- 
sumed after the war in his Raleigh lecture; and in 
conclusion historians were exhorted to practise and 
promote impartiality. That lesson is now more needed 
than ever. On historical method in general Bryce had 
spoken two years earlier in America*; while he justly 
treated as extinct the assumption that whoever can 
write at all can write history, he put in a caution against 
the so-called scientific historian who thinks of nothing 
but hunting for new facts and documents, important or 
unimportant, and leaves them just as dry and lifeless 
as he found them. ‘Aridity raises no presumption of 
accuracy. Yet there still lurks in our seats of learning 
a disposition to believe that a clumsy or crabbed writer 
is more likely to deserve serious attention than a read- 
able one. Bryce himself, I rather think, has suffered 
from this absurd superstition. 

It was less than a month before the war when 
Bryce gave his first address to the British Academy as 
its President, looking forward to a peaceful celebration 
of Shakespeare’s tercentenary. For the rest of his term 





* ‘University and Historical Addresses,’ p. 341. 
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he had to steer a wary course, and did so with unfailing 
tact; he had a free hand only in his short but very 
felicitous notices of deceased members. When he 
delivered his last official discourse in 1917 he took refuge 
in a wonderfully comprehensive review of the whole 
state of learning and the problems awaiting solution. 
As to his general attitude during the war, it might 
suffice to quote the preface to ‘Essays and Addresses in 
War Time,’ written when the issue was no longer 
doubtful: ‘Happily that which we most desired has 
come to pass. This is a War of Principles, and the 
course of events has vindicated the principles of morality 
and humanity that were at stake.’ But I will mention, 
for my own pleasure and that of some fellow-workers, 
that Bryce accepted the presidency of an association 
which, under the title of ‘Fight for Right,’ did some 
fairly good service until, towards the end of the war, it 
was absorbed in a grander scheme of official propaganda. 
Like many similar undertakings, it is now hardly remem- 
bered save by those who took an active part in it. 
Indeed, most men have almost forgotten the official 
committee which in the first year of the war, with 
Bryce as its chairman, reported on the conduct of the 
German troops in Belgium and the invaded districts of 
France. The weight of that report, to which no sub- 
stantial answer has been or can be made, was largely 
due to Bryce’s judicial temper; not that he could not 
feel, or thought it proper to conceal, just indignation at 
enormous crimes, but he made sure of justice first. 
Bryce’s latest contribution to the British Academy, 
after his term of office, was the Raleigh lecture delivered 
in 1919; the subject being World History, a title in itself 
too vast to convey any definite conception. The treat- 
ment, however, proceeded on the definite and fruitful 
lines of considering the transition from the earlier 
attempts at universal chronicles to systematic study of 
the divergent and convergent tendencies in human 
society. Original separation and isolation of individual 
groups, and the formation of distinct and estranged 
nations, are counterworked in later times by the im- 
provement of communications and the growth of 
cosmopolitan interests. After a survey of this field, in 
which there was no trace of failing power or skill, 
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Bryce put the question: ‘What has World History to 
tell us about human progress? Does the experience of 
the Past encourage belief in a brighter Future?’ There 
has been more lately a desultory controversy on this 
very question. Eminent persons took part in it, but the 
discussion failed even to lead to any better definition of 
the conflicting opinions. Bryce’s answer was not cited, 
to the best of my remembrance, by any of the com- 
batants. Having no thesis to support, he took the way 
of scholarly good sense, and pointed out that the ques- 
tion is unmeaning unless we distinguish the. different 
kinds of progress or improvement. Progress at large is 
nothing; progress in what and towards what? Pro- 
ceeding to the necessary distinctions, Bryce observes that 
as to the material enjoyment of life we have certainly 
gained much; as to knowledge and mastery of nature 
even more; but that in the quality of the best individual 
men, and the proportion of great thinkers or artists to 
the multitude, there is no visible advance within historic 
times. 


‘The great creative spirits, men like Archimedes and 
Newton, the men of wide vision and profound discernment, 
appear from time to time, but hardly more frequently than 
they did in the past. The Temple of Knowledge rises rapidly, 
but it rises by the co-operative toil of an increasing number 
of trained workers, who cut, raise, and lay the stones better 
than men knew how to do some centuries ago. But the 
architects who can design a noble building and the artists 
who can decorate it with inventive grace are as rare as ever.’ 


Finally, the average standard of moral judgment and 
conduct appeared to be rising in civilised countries before 
the Great War, but now much has happened to disturb 
the optimism bred in the 19th century. Still, ‘we may 
possibly be now only passing through the trough of what 
meteorologists call a transitory depression. Beyond 
that sober hope Bryce wisely declined to prophesy. 
When these things have been said, it is easy to persuade 
oneself that, after all, they are commonplaces. But the 
fact remains that Bryce gave a more rational account 
of the matter in two pages than several writers who 
handled it after him contrived among them all to give 
in considerably more than two score. 
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Limits of space and time are inexorable, and this 
attempt to give form to the impressions laid up during 
more than fifty years is only such as I could make it 
within those limits. Yet it should be enough to serve as 
provisional proof (for doubtless there is more to come) 
that Bryce’s place is high and assured among those 
whom we now call eminent Victorians. That is a name 
which the fashion of the day couples with a shade of 
depreciation. Every generation tends to depreciate its 
immediate ancestors ; the masters of Bryce’s youth mis- 
understood and disparaged the works and the methods 
of the 18th century; they are disparaged in their turn 
by the rising generation of the 20th; the settled judg- 
ment of posterity will redress the balance. 

So far as the accidents of date go, no man could be 
more Victorian than one who was born in the first year 
of Queen Victoria's reign, but posterity will judge, if I 
mistake not, that Bryce was singularly free from the 
besetting intellectual defects of his contemporaries. The 
root of those defects was insularity, not so much pro- 
ceeding from any native British character as thrust upon 
British habits and learning by the long estrangement of 
these islands from the continent of Europe during the 
twenty years of all but incessant war that followed on 
the French Revolution. In the whole field of the 
political sciences English authors were, with few excep- 
tions, engrossed by purely English preoccupations and 
interests, not to say prejudices. Bryce, on the contrary, 
was the least insular of our conspicuous writers since 
Gibbon. He thought and wrote as a citizen not only of 
his country but of the world, and thereby did the best 
possible service to his own countrymen. Our grand- 
children will begin life with a wider outlook and more 
adequate instruction than we did; they can make no 
better use of their advantages than to emulate Bryce’s 
example. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
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Art. 11—THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM. 


1. Report of the Special Mission to Egypt. [Cmd. 1131.] 

2. Papers respecting Negotiations with the Egyptian 
Delegation. ‘Egypt,’ No. 4 (1921). [Cmd. 1555.] 

3. Correspondence respecting Affairs in Egypt. [In con- 
tinuation of ‘ Egypt,’ No. 4 (1921).] [Cmd. 1592.] 


OF the many unpleasant surprises which awaited the 
British people after the Great War, none was more 
painful than the discovery in the spring of 1919 that 
Egypt was in a state of rebellion. Egypt, they had been 
taught to believe, was a standing witness to British 
Administration; and its people had gratefully accepted 
the benefits conferred upon them by British brains and 
energy during the forty years of the occupation. These 
benefits were, indeed, many and striking. The country 
had been miraculously rescued from a slough of in- 
solvency, corruption, and misgovernment, and converted 
into a land of prosperity and plenty. Its peasantry, 
relieved from the corvée and the courbash, had been 
enabled to reap the fruits of their toil in peace under 
the shadow of a protecting power which stood between 
them and their oppressors. Great irrigation works had 
been instituted, which helped to enrich both Pashas and 
fellahin. Foreign exploitation had been carefully kept 
in check, so that the Egyptian should have the first claim 
on the produce of Egypt. No man had ever worked 
with such disinterested zeal for a country not his own as 
Lord Cromer for Egypt; and seldom had a government 
been backed by more able and zealous officials. Finally, 
under the protection of Great Britain, Egypt had been 
sheltered from the miseries of the Great War, and 
emerged from it with her wealth increased and her 
taxation at a mercifully low level compared with that of 
the belligerent Powers. Why, then, were these people 
rebellious? why, above all, the fellahin, who had always 
been relied upon to remain loyal to their British pro- 
tectors, whatever might be the sentiments of the town 
populations? In any case, what was to be done ? 

These, roughly, were the questions propounded to 
the members of the Special Mission—of whom the 
present writer was one—which, under Lord Milner’s 
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chairmanship, was despatched to Egypt in November 
1919. A part of the answer can best be supplied by a 
simple narrative of events before and after the despatch 
of this Mission. The year 1919 had been full of trouble. 
The Egyptians, kindled like other Eastern peoples by the 
‘Fourteen Points, had made up their minds that the end 
of the war was the ripe moment for a resettlement of 
their relations with the British Empire. They had 
accepted the Protectorate, or so they protested, as a war- 
measure, with the expectation that, when peace came, it 
would be followed by a revision of the whole situation. 
The greatly harassed Home Government, its mind filled 
with the coming Peace Conference, had no leisure for 
these side-issues; and in vain the High Commissioner, 
Sir Reginald Wingate, kept repeating that the question 
was urgent. To the Egyptians nothing in the wide 
world seemed so urgent. Suspicions were arising that 
the ‘ Protectorate’ was not after all a war-measure, but 
a cunning device to blot out the ‘status’ of Egypt and 
bring her forcibly under the British flag. The advanced 
Nationalist group under Zaghlul Pasha demanded leave 
to send its leader and two delegates to London with a 
programme of ‘complete autonomy.’ The Prime Minister, 
Rushdi Pasha, more modestly proposed that he should 
come with his colleague, Adli Pasha Yeghem, the Minister 
of Education, to discuss the affairs of Egypt with the 
British Government. To the first the answer was that 
‘no useful purpose would be served’ by their coming, to 
the second that the time was not ‘opportune.’ This was 
the beginning of mischief and, however it may be 
excused by the exigencies of the hour, a sad and expen- 
sive blunder. 

From that moment the Nationalist movement began 
to boil up to the danger point. The Prime Minister 
resigned, and no Egyptian could be found to replace 
him. Raising his demand from ‘complete autonomy’ 
to ‘complete independence,’ Zaghlul presented a petition 
to the Sultan, which was generally interpreted as an 
attempt at intimidation ; and he was thereupon deported 
to Malta, with three of his principal associates. The 
agitation now took a violent form, and from March 12, 
1919, to the end of the month, nearly the whole of the 
Delta and a large part of Upper Egypt was in a state of 
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active rebellion. The disorder was suppressed without 
great difficulty by the forces then on the spot; and on 
March 25 Lord Allenby, the Commander-in-Chief, who 
had been absent in Paris, came on the scene as special 
High Commissioner in the absence of Sir Reginald 
Wingate, who had been recalled to London to consult 
with the Government before the rebellion broke out. 
With Lord Allenby’s appearance, the previous policy 
was reversed, and all embargoes on the departure of 
Egyptians desiring to travel in Europe were raised. 
This carried with it the release from Malta of Zaghlul 
and his three associates, who were now free either to 
return to Egypt or to transfer their activities elsewhere. 
Zaghlul went to Paris, and conducted a strenuous cam- 
paign in Europe and America as well as Egypt. 

This reversion, after the rebellion, of a disciplinary 
measure previously deemed to be essential could scarcely 
be imputed to us as an act of grace, and was bound to 
produce the impression, as the Mission afterwards 
reported, that ‘British policy was wavering and liable 
to quick changes under pressure of agitation.’ As a fact, 
it did nothing to stem the Nationalist movement, which 
inevitably hardened under the punitive measures neces- 
sary after the Rebellion, moderate and judicious as these 
on the whole were. For the next few months Lord 
Allenby found himself compelled to govern without an 
Egyptian Ministry; and, though a group of intrepid men 
was eventually induced to take up the responsibility in the 
teeth of the opposition of their countrymen and at con- 
siderable personal risk, the situation was hard set when 
the Special Mission arrived in Egypt at the beginning 
of December. The Egyptians had made up their minds 
that it had come to rivet the fetters of the Protectorate 
upon them; and word went out that it was to be abso- 
lutely boycotted, and life made as unpleasant and 
dangerous as possible for those Egyptians who had 
dealings with it. 

This background must be kept in mind if the sub- 
sequent history is to be understood. The Special Mission 
went out not to debate at leisure upon the ideal con- 
stitution for Egypt but to deal with an urgent and 
perilous situation. What might have been done with 
comparative ease at the beginning of the year was 
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extremely difficult if not impossible to do at the end of 
it. Under its terms of reference the Mission was required 
to ‘report on the existing situation in the country and 
the form of the Constitution which, under the Pro- 
tectorate, will be best calculated to promote its peace 
and prosperity, the progressive development of self- 
governing institutions and protection of foreign interests.’ 
Had these words been strictly interpreted, Lord Milner 
would very speedily have been obliged to say that there 
was no form of government which, under the Protectorate, 
could be expected to have the desired results. The name, 
if not the thing, was hopelessly damned. Attempts to 
explain that it did not mean what the Nationalists 
declared it to mean were altogether futile. It was 
Himaya, a word notoriously signifying a servile con- 
dition, unworthy of a self-respecting people which claimed 
to be a nation. The most diluted of Nationalists could 
not be persuaded even to argue about it. For that we 
had ourselves very largely to thank. We had rushed to 
the Protectorate, on the principle of ‘any port in a 
storm, when the entrance into the war of Turkey, the 
Suzerain of Egypt, would automatically have converted 
the whole Egyptian population into enemy aliens, if 
some new status could not have been found for them ; and 
we had deliberately adopted it in preference to annexa- 
tion, which would probably have inflamed Mohammedan 
sentiment and possibly have created difficulties with our 
French allies, to whom in 1904 we had pledged ourselves 
not to alter the status of Egypt. But we had never 
explained either to ourselves or to the Egyptians what 
exactly we meant by it—a dangerous omission which 
caused the unhappy word to become the prey of suspicion 
and animosity in the troubled months after the war. 
Within a few weeks of their arrival the question 
which the Mission had to face was whether they would 
stand on the word—in which case they would have had 
to report to the Government that the question of Egypt 
was a question for soldiers and not for them—or whether 
they would go forward on the assumption that British 
interests might be secured in some other way which did 
not hopelessly clash with Egyptian sentiment. There 
could be no question—or so it seemed to the Mission— 
which of these alternatives was the right one; and the 
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inquiry now took the form of determining how far the 
claim to independence which came unanimously from all 
schools of Nationalists could be reconciled with the great 
and acknowledged British interests in Egypt. The story 
is fully set out in the Report of the Mission (Cmd. 1131), 
and the conclusions are too familiar to need treatment 
in detail. But one or two general observations may be 
made. The report astonished the unthinking public, 
and even apparently some members of the Government, 
who had come to imagine that Egypt was an integral 
part of the British Empire. It is, of course, not that 
and never has been. Great Britain has been the occupy- 
ing Power and the Protecting Power, but never, in theory, 
the possessing Power. She intervened in 1882 to restore 
order, and, in default of the co-operation of other Powers 
(which though invited was declined), undertook responsi- 
bilities which could only be discharged by the occupation 
of the country. But throughout this occupation she 
was studiously careful to observe the theory that Egypt 
was a self-governing country subject only to the suze- 
rainty of the Sultan of Turkey; and her representative 
was in name merely ‘Agent and Consul General,’ the 
exponent, like the representatives of other Powers, of 
the views and interests of his Government to the Govern- 
ment of Egypt. In 1887 we proposed to evacuate the 
country if order were maintained for three years, and 
were only prevented from doing so because the Sultan, 
at the last moment, and on the instigation of another 
Power, refused to sign the convention which gave us 
the power of intervening again if order was disturbed. 
Subsequent Governments have both disowned the idea 
of annexing the country and declared in the words of 
Sir Eldon Gorst that their ‘fundamental idea’ was ‘to 
prepare the Egyptians for self-government, while helping 
them in the meantime to enjoy the benefits of good 
government.’ 

The story is still unfinished, but let me run rapidly 
over the subsequent stages. The Milner Mission suc- 
ceeded in one way and another in breaking down the 
Nationalist boycott; and, after they had returned from 
Egypt, Zaghlul Pasha came from Paris with the members 
of his delegation to confer with them in London about 
the basis of a settlement. At the same time Adli Pasha 
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came from Egypt and took a useful and prominent part 
in the ‘conversations’ which followed. These lasted 
from June till the end of November 1920, and were 
throughout entirely amicable on both sides. The out- 
lines were quickly agreed on. The Egyptians said with 
one accord that, though they objected to having an 
inferior status imposed upon them by the British 
Government, they would welcome a Treaty of Alliance 
freely entered into on both sides, which, while establish- 
ing the independence of Egypt, would give to Great 
Britain all the safeguards and guarantees which the 
Protectorate was intended to secure. They desired no 
other foreign influence in Egypt; they recognised that 
there must be a British force in the country to guard 
the great Imperial communications which ran through 
it, and that we must be satisfied of their ability to keep 
order and protect the interests of the important foreign 
communities resident in it. They were aware, they said, 
of the great danger of any sudden break in administra- 
tion, and desired to enlist the services of a considerable 
number of the British officials now in the country. To 
make an end of the Protectorate and to substitute for it 
a Treaty of Alliance in which Egypt should freely accord 
to us the guarantees we needed was, therefore, it seemed 
to the Mission, the right and obvious line of advance. 
There were, of course, lively discussions about the 
‘guarantees, but only one of these is now a first-class 
issue. This is the location of the British force to guard 
Imperial communication. As the Egyptians know, there 
is no possible position from which it could not be rapidly 
concentrated upon their principal cities in case of grave 
emergency, but they regarded its actual presence in 
those cities as visibly stamping it with the character of 
an army to keep them in subjection; and the Mission 
were of opinion that Egyptian susceptibilities should 
be deferred to in this respect after a longer or shorter 
interval in which the new accommodation might be 
provided and incidentally the Egyptian capacity for 
keeping order be tested. Some military opinion has 
objected that a force situated outside the cities would be 
liable to have its water-supply cut by a hostile Egypt; 
but, if it is thought necessary to provide against this 
risk, it should not be difficult to find a site which could 
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be supplied, like the district of Tanta in the Delta, by 
artesian wells. The Egyptians realised during those 
discussions and, I hope, will continue to realise, that the 
solution of this and many other problems lies in giving 
time for the necessary changes and avoiding sudden 
breaks with the present order before they are sure of 
their ground. The Mission, I may add here, were of 
opinion that all possible steps should be taken to procure 
the release of Egypt from the ‘capitulations’ which now 
hamper her financial freedom and compel her to submit 
to a multitude of foreign jurisdictions, to the great 
detriment of law and order and effective police control. 
International relationships have unfortunately not been 
favourable to this part of the scheme, but no one who 
knows the conditions can doubt that a serious attempt 
will sooner or later have to be made to effect this reform. 

Lord Milner’s Report was presented at the beginning 
of December 1920; and, if the Government had been 
prompt in accepting it and had commissioned him to go 
forward and negotiate the proposed treaty, I believe that 
a settlement would have been reached within a very few 
weeks. There was at that moment the great advantage 
that all the Nationalist parties were united and that 
none of them had any motive for the jealous and hostile 
scrutiny of each other which is the besetting sin of 
Nationalists everywhere. But the Government unfortu- 
nately could not make up their minds; and it was not 
until the middle of February 1921 that they decided to go 
forward tentatively on the basis of the Report, and took 
the initial step enabling Adli Pasha to form a Govern- 
ment and to undertake the negotiations with London. 
But by that time trouble had broken out among the 
Nationalists; and Zaghlul Pasha, who had declared him- 
self unwilling to form a Government, returned from 
Paris and took up an attitude of hostility to Adli, whom 
he charged with a weak complaisance to a British 
Government which evidently meant to yield nothing. 
Riots attended with some loss of life took place in 
Alexandria; and, though they were not more serious 
than those which had been daily incidents in certain 
Irish towns, they afforded the opponents of a settlement 
the opportunity of saying that the Egyptians were 
evidently incapable of keeping order in their own 
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country. When, therefore, Adli Pasha came to London 
in May to negotiate the treaty, the situation was 
definitely worse than when the Milner Report was pre- 
sented. Once more there were long delays, which 
showed little consideration for the Egyptian Prime 
Minister’s position and the effect produced among his 
own countrymen. Finally, in November 1921, the 
negotiations broke down, for reasons which have never 
been sufficiently explained. Egypt at that moment had 
apparently got involved in the politics of the United 
Kingdom ; and the ‘die-hards,’ who had reluctantly con- 
sented to the settlement with Ireland, rejoiced that they 
had at all events been spared the mortification of a 
similar ‘surrender’ in Egypt. Egyptian hopes were 
now at their lowest ebb; and on Dec. 3 Lord Allenby 
was instructed to present a letter to the Sultan which 
seemed finally to extinguish them. Whoever was the 
author of this letter, he must be congratulated on having 
packed into a thousand words the largest number of 
expressions calculated to wound the susceptibilities of 
Egyptians and to kill their gratitude for the many and 
great benefits which they have undoubtedly received at 
the hands of Great Britain. Egypt was now sternly 
reminded that she was ‘a part of the communications of 
the British Empire.’ So might a Roman Emperor have 
spoken to a Province of Gaul in the first century. 

We had thus had and lost three opportunities of 
settling with the Egyptians, first after the Armistice, 
secondly after the return of the Milner Mission, thirdly 
in the negotiations with Adli Pasha. We are now (at 
the time of writing) starting on a fourth in which Lord 
Allenby, the High Commissioner, himself is taking the 
principal part. It was a fair presumption, on reading 
the letter to the Sultan, that the Government intended 
to close the Egyptian question, at least for their term of 
office. The Egyptians would not yield what the Govern- 
ment thought necessary, and the Government would not 
yield what the Egyptians claimed as their rights ; there- 
fore the question was at anend. But this was not and 
could not be the view of the High Commissioner and the 
British officials who had to carry on in Egypt. They 
were confronted with the old dilemma. Either Egypt 
had to be governed by force and martial law and even 
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the vestiges of Egyptian independence wiped out, or a 
friendly settlement had somehow to be reached. The 
first alternative was possible with a certain expenditure 
of force, but it was an expensive adventure for a Govern- 
ment compelled under pressure of opinion to make 
drastic economies, and almost certain, before it was 
ended, to bring discredit on the name of Great Britain 
and to cause serious reactions in other parts of her 
Eastern Empire. The other alternative, in the opinion 
of these experienced administrators, was al ways feasible 
and had only been prevented by blundering and mis- 
understanding. What followed may be read in or 
between the lines of the White Paper (Cmd. 1592) issued at 
the end of February last. Under pressure from the men on 
the spot, the Government was compelled, during the three 
months following the failure of the Adli negotiations, to 
revise its opinion that Egyptian Nationalists would 
succumb to the firm language of the December letter. 
While this letter remained the last word of British 
policy, Lord Allenby found himself unable to obtain the 
services of any Egyptian Ministers or to discover any 
way of governing the country which would not have 
required a far larger army than any British Government 
has ever stationed permanently in Egypt. 

But the old story of the Sibylline books applies in 
Egypt as in Ireland; and there are certain difficulties in 
the fourth approach to this question which need not 
have been encountered at the first. Lord Allenby’s 
proposals differ in no material respect from Lord 
Milner’s. He too relies on the abolition of the Pro- 
tectorate, the recognition of Egypt as a ‘Sovereign 
Independent State,’ and the settlement by agreement 
with that State of the essential requirements of Great 
Britain. But since he has to find a way round the door 
that was closed last December, his approach is neces- 
sarily different. He makes unconditionally the con- 
cessions to Egyptian Nationalism that Lord Milner 
desired to be part of a Treaty, which in return gave the 
necessary guarantees to Great Britain; and he leaves 
these guarantees ‘until such time as it may be possible 
by free discussion and friendly accommodation on both 
sides to conclude agreements with regard thereto between 
his Majesty’s Government and the Government of Egypt.’ 

2E 2 
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There are, I think, great advantages in proceeding by 
treaty which we shall not easily obtain in any other 
way. The Egyptians, like most Eastern peoples, are 
sensitive on the point of honour; and a Treaty of amity 
and good will would have touched their imagination as 
no other procedure can. Eventually, the contemplated 
‘agreements’ should be cast in the form of a Treaty. 

In the meantime, Lord Allenby has succeeded, by 
these concessions, in obtaining the formation of an 
Egyptian Government under Sarwat Pasha, an able and 
influential Nationalist ; and at the time of writing, steps 
are being taken for the removal of martial law and the 
election of an Assembly under free and uncensored con- 
ditions. These beginnings are all to the good, but it 
would be foolish, after three years of unrest, to expect a 
complete settlement in as many weeks. Lord Allenby 
has felt compelled to take the strong step of banishing 
the Nationalist leader Zaghlul, who for two years out of 
these three was the most popular figure in Egypt; and, 
until the Assembly is elected and comes to grip with 
the ‘ guarantees,’ we shall not know for certain what the 
strength of his following may be or what demands it 
may make. In the meantime we must exercise patience 
and be prepared for hitches. The one thing to be guarded 
against is the hasty seizing of pretexts to swing back to 
the policy of force on the plea that conciliation has 
been tried and failed. Let the British people realise 
that what is being asked of them is not the surrender of 
anything that is legally theirs but the performance of 
promises many times repeated. All intelligent Egyptians 
are aware that the interests of Great Britain in the Suez 
Canal and in the Nile Valley require that British influence 
shall be paramount over all other foreign influences in 
their country, and that British relations shall continue 
to be intimate with their Government and Administra- 
tion. They think, however—and we have professed to 
agree with them—that this influence and these relations 
should be conformable with their status as an independent 
self-governing people. 


Such being the general course of events, it remains 
to deal with certain of the more specific causes of the 
recent unrest. There is no need to rehearse the benefits 
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which the British occupation has conferred on Egypt, 
for they are admitted even by the most fervent Nation- 
alists. But it was always improbable that Egyptian 
Nationalism would be killed by British kindness ; and 
we had from the beginning to expect that the memory 
of Mahomed Ali would revive as the memory of Ismail 
died down. Many circumstances have conspired in recent 
years to give edge and sharpness to the Nationalist 
movement; and in the forefront we must put the fact 
that we have failed to satisfy the ambitions of the 
educated Egyptians. Lord Cromer continually repeated 
during the years of his administration that one of his 
principal objects was to render the Egyptian people fit 
to govern themselves; and he instituted a system of 
education which—unfortunately for the country as a 
whole—had the special purpose of enabling them to be 
competent officials. It was, therefore, a reasonable ex- 
pectation that the number of British officials would be 
strictly limited, and that Egyptians would be brought 
in to meet the expanding needs of the service. The 
Egyptians, in fact, came to believe that a secondary 
education certificate carried with it the right to an 
official position. For reasons which it is difficult to as- 
certain precisely, these expectations have been dis- 
appointed. Lord Cromer in his earlier days worked 
with a British staff of from three to four hundred; his 
successors in recent years have bad from 1600 to 1700. 
Making all allowance for the growth of population, this 
is an altogether unnecessary increase ; and it means that 
a great deal of work which could and ought to be done 
by Egyptians has been put into British hands. The 
number of Egyptians employed in the higher posts actu- 
ally decreased from 27:7 per cent. in 1905 to 23 per cent. 
in 1920. This the Egyptians regard as a most serious 
grievance and a distinct breach of the pledge that we 
intended to prepare them for the government of their 
own country. Intelligent Egyptians are well aware that 
their country cannot get on without British aid in the 
higher administrative posts; and I do not believe they 
will have any hesitation in continuing the services of 
the considerable number of highly efficient and sym- 
pathetic British officials who form the cream of the 
service, but they have greatly resented the appointment 
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of Englishmen who have no special skill or competence 
to positions which, in their view, belong rightfully to 
Egyptians, and are remunerated with Egyptian money. 

Further, as British officials have multiplied, they 
have more and more tended to live apart from their 
Egyptian neighbours. This is a feature of life in Egypt 
which is generally remarked by those who return to 
the country after an absence of twenty years. Officials 
of the old type lived in Cairo, mixed freely and were 
on intimate terms with Egyptians. The modern officials 
are largely cencentrated in their residential quarters on 
the Island of! thezireh, which, in the words of the Milner 
Report, ‘has come to be a self-contained community, 
furnished like an Indian cantonment with a complete 
equipment for social intercourse, sport, and physical 
exercise. There are of course difficulties in the way 
of free and unembarrassed relations between men and 
women of different races and customs, but officials of 
the old type found a way through them, and too many 
of the new type think it no part of their duty even to 
make the attempt. Undoubtedly this has been a cause 
of estrangement between British and Egyptians, and it 
has made the fact of the alien occupation more obtrusive 
than it need have been. Friction has also been caused 
by the stream of light-hearted tourists who forget the 
mischief that may be done by failure to observe the 
conventions of conduct and to render the courtesies 
which a very courteous people expects and deserves. 

It must be added that, if Egypt was sheltered from 
the worst effects of the war, she suffered not a little 
in her pride and self-esteem from the rough-and-ready 
methods of soldiers in war-time. A proud people feels 
the sting when a multitude of strangers descends upon 
it and treats it indiscriminately as an inferior coloured 
race. If we wish to retain the good will of Eastern 
countries in these emergencies, nothing, I think, would 
be more useful than to include in the training of officers, 
whether British or from the Dominions, some simple 
code of instruction as to the customs and manners of 
these countries and the respect that should be paid to 
them. ‘The game is up,’ said an old British resident 
to me just before I left Egypt in 1920, ‘for the West 
won't mend its manners, and the East won’t stand them 
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any more.’ I hope it is not necessary to take that 
gloomy view, but, whether in Egypt or in India, the 
mending of manners is an immense part of the question 
between East and West. 

To these intangible causes of unrest which had 
accumulated at the end of the war we must add the fact 
that the British position had outwardly and visibly 
undergone a momentouschange. In place of the ‘ Agent 
and Consul-General’ who went modestly about his busi- 
ness and made no claim to any legal or formal power 
not enjoyed by the representatives of other Powers, 
there was now a British High Commissioner in the 
person of a distinguished soldier who governed frankly 
by martial law. About martial law he had no alterna- 
tive. Apart from order or disorder in Egypt, he could 
not without it overcome the impediments which the 
Capitulations threw in the way of the necessary taxation. 
But to Egyptian eyes the whole régime seemed to be 
militarised ; and they interpreted the ‘ Protectorate’ as 
meaning that we intended in future to rule through a 
military high chieftain who would be very nearly a 
despot. That was not our intention, but the failure to 
disclose any other intention, and the long delay which 
followed before we began seriously to listen to the 
Egyptian case, heightened the suspicion and hardened 
the Nationalist sentiment. 

These, however, were mainly the grievances of the 
educated and professional classes in the towns; and at 
the beginning of 1919 British officials were still confident 
that the fellahin could be trusted to support our rule. 
This optimism was rudely shaken by the March rebellion. 
As in India, so in Egypt, it was proved that the black- 
coated minority had, by virtue of language and religion, 
a power over the illiterate masses which it was difficult or 
impossible for British officials to control. The Egyptian 
fellah is ordinarily a quiet hard-working peasant, though 
subject to lawless moods. At the end of the war he had 
certain grievances of a material kind. He had been 
taken compulsorily for service in the Palestine Labour 
battalions, notwithstanding the promise made to him at 
the beginning of the war that he would not be required 
to take part in the war against Turkey. He had for the 
most part no objection to the service, when he was in at; 
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but he objected to the method by which he was recruited, 
and still more, to certain other methods practised by the 
village headmen in requisitioning his beasts and produce 
for the army. Harassed British officials had handed this 
part of the military business over to Egyptians, who 
undoubtedly in a good many cases acted dishonestly and 
oppressively. There was also a religious unrest, hard to 
fathom or measure, but undoubtedly a very real cause 
of trouble at that moment. The fellah had no love for 
the Turk, but, when the students poured out of the 
Mosques to tell him that the downfall of Turkey was the 
defeat of Islam, and that it threatened him with perma- 
nent subjection to the infidel, unless he bestirred himself, 
undoubtedly he listened. 

A different question arises when we consider how the 
fellahin may fare under Egyptian rule. The Milner 
Mission necessarily gave anxious consideration to this 
point and sought the advice of those who are most 
intimately acquainted with the village life of Egypt. 
There is a consensus of opinion that the fellah is a very 
different man from what he was forty, twenty, and even 
ten years ago. He knows the benefits of good and just 
administration and is not likely to submit easily to being 
deprived of them. Omdehs and others who may be 
tempted to revert to the old ways would do well to 
reflect on the generally acknowledged fact that the 
fellah’s belief that he had been imposed upon was at 
least a contributory cause of the March rebellion. The 
consequences then fell upon us, but the warning would 
be for our successors, if we ceased to be responsible. 
But the Egyptian Pasha and landowner is also a different 
man from his forbear. He too has modern ideas and 
knows how essential a contented and industrious 
peasantry is to the great interest of cotton-growing. 
In any case the idea of Egyptian independence has 
spread far through the villages, and we should not be 
on strong ground in refusing it satisfaction for the sake 
of giving the fellah a protection which he does not desire 
and may even violently repudiate. 

The sum of the whole matter is that we are now 
proposing to give Egyptians the opportunity of making 
their government in fact what it has always been in 
theory —a government by the King of Egypt, an 
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Egyptian Ministry, and an Egyptian Assembly. We have 
been promising to do this for a generation or more, 
and we cannot go on promising without being called 
upon for performance. The present is, I believe, the 
right time for a bold experiment. There are many 
capable Egyptians who ought to be encouraged to take 
responsibility for the government of their own country, 
and not a few Egyptian questions which can only be 
settled by a native Government which will face its 
people frankly and have the courage to tax them 
sufficiently for the development of their country and its 
civilisation. But intelligent Egyptians are well aware 
of two things: first, that in their present stage they 
cannot dispense with British aid; and, next, that there 
can be no serious disorder in their country which would 
not bring them face to face with foreign intervention, 
and this would inevitably again be British. The solution 
of the peculiar relationship in which Great Britain and 
Egypt stand to each other is that of a free partnership 
in which Egypt voluntarily asks our assistance and 
pledges us hers. I believe that this is a possible attain- 
ment without sacrifice of independence or self-respect on 
either side. There is, in spite of all that has happened, 
a great fund of good will among Egyptians towards 
Englishmen of the right disposition; and this feeling is 
happily reciprocated by many Englishmen who have 
spent their lives in the country, who are attached to its 
people, and who will find a real satisfaction in helping 
it to realise its status as a sovereign State. Here, as in 
all Eastern countries, the future of British influence is 
largely a question of personality and character. It is of 
course true that Egypt is in one of its aspects a ‘com- 
munication of the British Empire’; but, for the guarding 
of this communication, there is no military precaution, 
no assertion of authority, which is at all comparable to 
the security offered by a friendly Egyptian people. And 
none, it may be added, will give equal assurance for the 
maintenance of British influence in Egypt. 


J. A. SPENDER. 
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Art. 12.—THE NEW LETTERS OF BYRON. 


Lord Byron's Correspondence chiefly with Lady Melbourne, 
Mr Hobhouse, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, and P. B. 
Shelley. Two vols. Murray, 1922. 


AN important series of unpublished letters of Byron has 
long been known to exist. The collection was inherited 
by Lady Dorchester from her father, John Cam Hob- 
house, Byron’s most intimate friend. At her death, in 
1914, she bequeathed them to Mr Murray, who is the 
editor as well as the publisher of the correspondence. 
True to the traditions of his house, he is concerned with 
Byron on his literary side as the poet of acknowledged 
genius, and not with his moral delinquencies, proved or 
unproved. It would have been easy to give seasoning to 
the volumes by emphasising the bearing of this or that 
passage on the controversies which still rage round 
Byron’s name. Mr Murray has not attempted anything 
of the kind. He has underlined nothing. He has also, 
as he tells us, omitted nothing. It was the wisest, and 
indeed the only, course to adopt. One copy, if not two 
copies, of the correspondence is known to exist in manu- 
script. It might have been deposited in the British 
Museum, and so made available to the public in the mis- 
leading form of extracts. Instead of selected passages, 
Mr Murray prints the actual text of the originals. With 
admirable self-restraint, he has avoided all superfluous 
comment. He has been content to give, in the briefest 
space, the biographical links which connect the letters 
as an intelligible whole. He has supplied those notes, 
and only those, which are indispensable for the identifi- 
cation of the persons, the events, and the allusions that 
pass across the pages. 

On the whole, it may be said that the new collection 
adds more to the bulk than to the quality of Byron’s 
letters. It contains no single letter which is better than 
many of those previously printed. Except in its revela- 
tion of the important part played by Lady Caroline 
Lamb in the tragedy of Byron’s life, its biographical 
value is slight. Taken by itself, the first volume is unfair 
to the man from the tiresome monotony of the subject- 
matter. The levity, the egotism, the licentiousness of 
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Byron are forced into excessive prominence. They stand 
out without the relief of his genius for friendship, his 
generosities, his love of children, his hatred of war, his 
pity for human suffering, or the touches of wistfulness 
and pathos, all of which, in the collection as a whole, 
soften the depths of the shadows. Interspersed with the 
three hundred other letters and fragments of his journal, 
which belong to the same period, the letters to Lady 
Melbourne would produce a less exaggerated effect. The 
number of the published letters now considerably exceeds 
sixteen hundred. This abundance of material for his 
life-history is not to Byron’s advantage. Shakespeare is 
trebly blessed in that so little is known about his human 
relationships. An age more addicted to letter-writing, 
and more curious about its greatest men, might have 
preserved the correspondence relating to Ann Hathaway, 
the Dark Lady, and perhaps other loves, with the result 
that to-day we might be discussing his morals instead of 
reading his works and thrilling with pride that he was 
of ourrace. Byron is triply accursed, because we already 
know too much about his private affairs, and want to 
know more. Instead of enjoying ‘Don Juan’ as a price- 
less gift to our literature, we are still wrangling over an 
unproved scandal of his domestic life. 

Byron is in this respect himself mainly to blame. He 
was his own worst enemy with the pen as well as with 
the tongue. Through his letters he has given to the 
world an intimate autobiography of a peculiar kind. It 
was not prepared for publication by a man who, at the 
close of his life, chooses what to omit and what to relate. 
It was not even revised or corrected for the press. It 
contains no studied attitudes, no carefully considered 
phrases. Many an artist, with brush or pen, has painted 
his own portrait. But hardly any one except Byron has 
left behind him so complete a series of ‘ snap-shots’ of 
himself in every sort of position and temper. They 
represent the man in many moods, his sulks, his merri- 
ments—often saddest when they were gayest—his pass- 
ing whims and fugitive fancies set down as they came 
and went with characteristic vivacity. Few men could be 
subjected to such a test and retain their reputations. In 
the piquant candour of their self-revelations, the letters 
resemble the delectable ‘ Diary of Samuel Pepys.’ In a 
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large, sprawling, unpunctuated hand-writing, circulated 
among all and sundry of his contemporaries, Byron is 
as intimate in his confidences as was Pepys in the con- 
fessions which he entrusted to the imagined secrecy 
of his cipher. The resemblance ends with the candour. 
When two men admit of no comparison in character, 
intellectual power, and circumstances, the impressions 
created by their books necessarily differ. No ordinary 
man can help liking Pepys. It requires some study to 
like Byron. The simple, natural vanities of the one are 
as amusing as the sexual and aristocratic vanities of the 
other are repellent. The confidences of Pepys are quiet 
and carry conviction; those of Byron are noisy and 
sometimes seem to ring false. In another respect the 
Letters are at a disadvantage. They describe the life 
which Byron lived openly and without disguise. Their 
humour is occasional and, so to speak, imported. But 
throughout the Diary runs the slyness of unexpected 
asides; it is steeped in a natural atmosphere of uncon- 
scious humour derived from the double life revealed, and 
the contrast between the public duties and the private 
pleasures of the precise Government official. 

Samuel Pepys made his confidences in conditions that 
are never likely to recur. It is unreasonable to expect 
that confessions in long-hand can match the peculiar 
qualities of candour in a secret cipher. But, open though 
Byron is in his confidences, there is one side of his life 
and personality on which his letters are reserved. He 
locks the door of his poetic workshop and jealously 
guards the key. Into this region even Lady Melbourne 
is only partially admitted. He tells her that he writes 
to get away from himself and to soothe his irritated 
feelings. That is all. She was allowed to see too much 
of the flippant, flashy side of the man of society. She 
saw nothing of the tender, passionate, remorseful, 
melancholy, and solitary nature of the poet. Byron 
consults her over the choice of a wife or a mistress, 
never on the subject of a poem. Even when he seems 
to turn his heart inside out for her inspection, he keeps 
hidden the corner of his poetical life. He maintains a 
similar reserve in most of his letters to other intimate 
friends. They are bare of revelations about the com- 


position of his poetry. 
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The reticence may have been partly an affectation. 
Byron did, in fact, work at lightning speed. But he was 
also not superior to the vanity of encouraging the im- 
pression that his poetry was struck off in a white heat 
of inspiration. Literary labour was inconsistent with 
his birth and position. It would have outraged the tone 
of a fashionable society, which agreed with the Duke of 
Devonshire’s estimate of his illustrious cousin, Henry 
Cavendish—‘he is not a gentleman; he works.’ But, in 
the main, Byron’s reserve on these high subjects was not 
a pose. Weak and irresolute as he was in the ordinary 
affairs of life, he was self-reliant in literary matters. 
He had a true perception of his own powers. In the 
choice of themes and method of treatment he had the 
independence and isolation of genius. He knew where 
his strength lay better than his friends. Hobhouse was, 
on points of literature, a poor critic and a depressing 
influence. Kinnaird advised him to write for the stage. 
His sister and Countess Guiccioli persuaded him to dis- 
continue ‘Don Juan.’ Even Shelley, his only associate 
of his own intellectual calibre, went as wrong as the 
others when he urged him to write an epic of the age in 
the style of the ‘Iliad.’ He did indeed submit his com- 
pleted manuscripts to the criticism of friends, accepted 
their suggestions with docility, acquiesced in omissions 
with good-tempered ferocity. But in the conception and 
shaping of work which ranks him with the immortals, 
he consulted no one, and went his own way. The result 
is a loss of balance which is particularly apparent in this 
collection of his letters. They illustrate his amazing 
cleverness; they are a full record of his follies; they 
hardly give a hint of his poetic achievements, or of the 
sources from which they sprang. He was a greater man 
than he at all allowed himself to appear to be in the 
letters alone. 

Had Byron never written a line of poetry, his letters 
would give him a place in literature. What his exact 
rank may be among those who have excelled in the 
‘gentle art’ of letter-writing is certain to be disputed. 
Comparisons are barren of definite results. -Walpole 
resembles the play of the fountains of Versailles ; Cowper 
suggests the placid course of the Ouse through the flat 
meadows which encircle Olney ; Byron is like a Highland 
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river in spate. All that can be said is that his letters 
satisfy the most reliable test of excellence. Easy and 
natural, they approach as nearly as written words can 
do to good conversation. They are intensely alive. In 
vivacity and versatility, in zest, in mental power, at 
once brilliant and varied, in range of entertainment, in 
fullness of self-revelation, they are unsurpassed. But 
their violence is apt to give that impression of falsity 
which in letters is an unpardonable sin. It suggests the 
stage rather than the real man. Yet, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, the impression of insincerity is not 
wholly justified. It is an insincerity to himself rather 
than to the reader. It is a confession of his profound 
self-distrust. When he is at his noisiest, he is trying to 
convince himself that he is stronger than he really 
knows himself to be. Almost pathetically conscious of 
his irresolution, he bolsters up his weakness by the 
loudness of his exclamations. Any one who reads his 
letters by the side of one of those from Shelley, which 
are printed in these volumes, must be struck by the 
contrast. The nature of the modest, retiring, ethereal 
Shelley is by far the strongest. He had ideals of life; 
Byron had none. His letters, therefore, are true to 
nature. They represent one side of the real man. They 
do not fail in the test of being sincere tell-tales to 
character. 

To add another to the many imperfect portraits of 
Byron would be superfluous. The letters are an un- 
sparing record of his short and crowded life. Different 
readers will draw from them different impressions. 
Some may with justice dismiss him with the verdict 
‘serve him right.’ Others, struck by the pathos of his 
death, may be tempted to seek in his character reasons 
for the shipwreck of his life. To say that a man gifted 
with genius, with rare personal beauty, with high social 
position and a sufficiency of worldly means, was handi- 
capped at the start, sounds absurd. None the less it is, 
in a sense, true. No defence can be legitimately urged 
for the moral delinquencies of the men or women of 
literary genius. They cannot claim exceptional treat- 
ment. ‘There is, however, this to be said. The creative 
genius of imaginative poets does not depend on the gift 
of some peculiar quality denied to ordinary men. It 
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rather lies in the abnormal strength and abundance of 
qualities common to all. It is a difference in degree 
rather than in kind—in the force and passion, for 
instance, of emotional feeling or in the vividness and 
fusing power of the imagination. Men so richly gifted 
are naturally apt to rebel against the conventions or the 
public opinion which regulate the life of the average of 
mankind. They offend from their excess of ordinary 
qualities, just as, at the opposite end of the scale, men 
offend from their deficiency. The balance of character 
may be maintained by the check of other gifts and 
qualities, or by the self-control implanted by the 
formative influence of early life. In Byron’s case, the 
emotional, sensuous, imaginative equipment was rich 
and abundant. If he displayed to the world ‘the 
pageant of his bleeding heart,’ it was at any rate a 
pageant and not a peep-show. It was full-blooded, not 
anemic. But the checks and restraints were wanting. 
He had no moral strength, no firmness of resolution, no 
sense of personal responsibility. Lady Melbourne was 
right when she called him a weather-cock. In pursuit 
of any object, the strength of his feeling held the vane 
steady with the grip of a tempest. The object attained 
or abandoned, the vane flickers round every point of the 
compass, till it is once more steadied by another gale in 
a new direction. 

Byron knew his weakness perfectly. His consciousness 
of it shows itself, as has been already indicated, in the 
loud note of his letters. It shows itself more directly in 
his real anxiety to find some one stronger than himself 
on whom he could be dependent. His inborn weakness 
of will was the more fatal because in his early youth 
no influence intervened to balance his character or 
harden his moral fibre. He had no home life. His 
childhood knew no consistent tenderness or steady rule. 
His mother was a coarse-grained woman of violent 
temper. There is nothing a sensitive boy hates more 
fiercely, or recollects more vividly, than scenes; and, in 
her public demonstrations of affection or her fits of 
ungovernable rage, she made scenes perpetually. He 
loved her after a fashion. But he could not respect her, 
and she never had over him any moral hold. She, or 
some one else, did indeed succeed in implanting in 
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him a certain sense of religion. The impression was 
lasting. He was never an irreligious man. It was his 
misfortune, as his wife observed, that he not only 
believed, but believed too much. His creed was the 
narrowest Calvinism. The grim doctrine of predestina- 
tion helped to destroy whatever sense of personal re- 
sponsibility he possessed. He might have gained some 
strength of character in the rough and tumble of school- 
boy life. But he was a cripple. Acutely sensitive to 
his physical deformity, he writhes under the torment, 
mutters at his lame foot, and snarls at sympathy. There 
is a world of suppressed suffering in his question to Lady 
Melbourne whether Miss Milbanke waltzes, and in his 
compact with Lady Caroline Lamb that she should not 
dance. His drama of ‘The Deformed Transformed’ is 
inspired by his mother’s taunt of lameness in his early 
childhood. Even his boast of swimming exploits, of 
fencing at Angelo’s, or of sparring matches with Gentle- 
man Jackson, excite sympathy when it is remembered 
that these were triumphs over a physical infirmity. He 
made a gallant struggle. But his morbid consciousness 
of his lameness drove him back upon himself. It in- 
creased the constitutional shyness which tortured him 
in society and, even in the heyday of his popularity, held 
him glowering in a corner. 

In his youth, none of his relations, with the exception 
of his half-sister, even tried to give him a helping hand. 
No doubt he was a difficult young man to befriend. He 
was inordinately proud, and his early acquaintance with 
poverty had made him resentful of the slightest semblance 
of patronage. Whatever the justification they may 
have had, his relations, as a fact, left him severely alone. 
None of his friends gained over him any moral ascendency. 
With the solitary exception of Shelley, who came late 
into his life, they were his intellectual or his social 
inferiors. As his fortunes improved, his generosity 
made many of them dependent upon him for pecuniary 
obligations. Neither he nor they could find in the tone 
of society or of public opinion either restraining in- 
fluences or profitable examples. The Regency was one of 
the most vicious ages in our history. It was a dangerous 
atmosphere for any young man who was without moral 
strength of character or sense of personal responsibility, 
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and was relieved by fortune from the necessity of action 
or the pursuit of any definite purpose in life. A colder, 
poorer, or narrower nature might have survived the 
trial. With Byron’s warm, emotional, sensuous tempera- 
ment, the absence of any restraining influence placed 
him in more deadly peril. During the earliest years of 
his adult life the consequences were not serious. He 
followed the fashion of the day. Among his youthful 
companions he lived the loose, racketing existence of a 
young blood which society sanctioned under the Regency. 
But he was not a gambler. Neither was he a drunkard. 
His occasional bouts in convivial or ‘ villainous’ company 
were followed by weeks of the strictest abstinence. 
Habitually, he was more nearly a moderate abstainer 
than a hard drinker. In this respect at any rate he rose 
above the average standard of his contemporaries. There 
was always also, in the background, that other side of 
his life, his literary work. In the summer of 1811, he 
had returned to England, after a two years’ absence in 
Eastern Europe. He had grasped with both hands and 
boyish eagerness all the pleasures which his intense 
vitality enabled him to enjoy. He describes even the 
most trivial or unworthy with a zest and vivacity which 
might well suggest that their pursuit had absorbed all 
his energies. Yet he brought back with him the manu- 
script of a poem which, though unfinished and immature, 
was yet a work of genius. Its publication put him toa 
test which proved fatal. 


The tragedy of Byron’s life is crowded into the four 
years after his return from the Continent; and it is on 
this period alone that the new letters throw fresh light. 
In March 1812, he was the idol of society ; in April 1816, 
he left England a social outcast. The drama is staged 
in an effective framework. Underlying every scene 
there is the contrast, not the less striking because it 
passes unnoticed, between the gay masquerade of life 
and its grim realities. On the one side is the brilliant 
throng of fashion, absorbed in their entertainments and 
their intrigues, amorous or political. On the other is the 
country, festering in the misery and starvation of a 
prolonged and exhausting war. The first scene opens 
quietly enough. For a few months Byron lived in 
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London among men of letters like Rogers, Moore, Camp- 
bell, and others, to whose acquaintance his ‘English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ now in its fourth edition, 
was a passport. He spoke in the House of Lords. But 
there is no sign that he set his foot within the exclusive 
circle of the fashionable world. On March 1, 1812, the 
scene changed with dramatic suddenness. ‘Childe 
Harold’ was published. It made Byron famous to an 
extent which, at the present day, is almost inconceivable. 
No English poet, before or since, ever took the world so 
potently by storm. His name was on every lip in the 
literary circles of the Capitals of Europe, the United 
States, and the East Indies. In the midst of a naval 
and military struggle for national existence, he disputed 
the popularity of admirals and generals. ‘The subject 
of conversation, of curiosity, of enthusiasm, almost one 
may say, wrote the Duchess of Devonshire, ‘is not Spain 
or Portugal, not warriors or patriots, but Lord Byron.’ 
In London he was suffocated with attentions, especially 
from women. Such adulation might well have turned 
any man’s head, whatever his age and however strong 
his character. And Byron, it must never be forgotten, 
was little more than a boy, socially inexperienced, and 
morally weak as ditch-water. Most enthusiastic among 
his admirers was Lady Caroline Lamb, the wife of 
William Lamb, daughter of Lady Bessborough, grand- 
daughter of Lady Spencer (Walpole’s ‘Goddess of 
Wisdom’), niece of the Duchess of Devonshire (his 
‘Empress of Fashion’), and daughter-in-law of Lady 
Melbourne. With her romantic, imaginative, impulsive 
nature, Lady Caroline Lamb idealised Byron. The 
fascination was mutual. They fell in love with one 
another. 

The story has been hitherto treated as a passing 
episode in the four years which Byron spent in London. 
It can no longer be so summarily dismissed. The chief 
novelty in the first volume of the letters is the revelation 
of its extent and lasting importance throughout this 
period of his life-history and afterwards. Lady Caroline 
may well dispute the title of his ‘moral Clytemnestra.’ 
Her influence, direct or indirect, colours every stage of 
this part of his career. Through her he made the 
acquaintance of Lady Melbourne, Miss Milbanke, and 
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probably Lady Oxford. To break off her attachment 
to Byron, as well as to save her son’s domestic happiness, 
Lady Melbourne made, on Byron’s behalf, the first 
proposal of marriage to Miss Milbanke. After the breach 
between Lady Caroline and him, the embittered tongue 
of the woman scorned contributed very materially to his 
social ruin. As she represented the case, it predisposed 
the public to imagine the worst of the callous libertine 
who had betrayed the affections of an ingenuous girl, 
wrecked her domestic happiness with the husband whom 
she loved, cast her off when he wearied of her devotion, 
and dismissed her with a heartless letter dictated by her 
successful rival and supplanter. It prepared them to 
believe, as many did believe, that he was the real actor 
in the gloomy horrors of his Turkish tales, which they 
devoured with such eagerness and regarded as the most 
characteristic products of his poetic genius. It helped 
to swell the proportions and darken the outline of the 
Satanic myth of Byron’s character. Wherever he went, 
whether in Herefordshire or Nottinghamshire, he found 
himself preceded by her highly-coloured version of the 
story. Without in the least exonerating Byron from 
blame, his side of the story should be given. It is told 
with tiresome fullness in the letters to Lady Melbourne. 
They reveal the state of nervous irritation to which he 
was exasperated by Lady Caroline’s caprices, his in- 
security against fresh outbreaks on her part which would 
make him either odious or contemptible, his sense of 
being watched and spied upon, his knowledge of the 
mischief of her romantic version of the story, and of her 
reckless use of his most intimate letters to blacken his 
character with friends, acquaintances, and the public. 
To a young man, shy, sensitive, and proud, it was an 
intolerable persecution, against which, in honour bound, 
he could not retaliate. And it lasted up to his marriage 
—and beyond. 

Lady Caroline Lamb was born in 1785. Her childhood 
was, to a remarkable degree, sheltered and guarded. To 
the public she posed as a neglected child. The point is 
not unimportant, for it bears on her untrustworthiness 
as a witness. She stated—and the statement has been 
often repeated, and is embodied in a well-known novel— 
that, from the age of three to that of nine, she was 
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brought up in Italy mainly in the care of a servant. 
That this is inaccurate is proved by a number of family 
letters. During the years November 1791 to June 1794, 
her mother was obliged to live abroad for her health. 
The child, instead of being left in England in the care of 
relatives, was brought out to Paris by Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, to join her mother. With her mother, or with 
her grandmother, Lady Spencer, who was one of the 
party, Caroline Ponsonby lived. She returned home 
with them in 1794. Her health, character, and educa- 
tion were most carefully watched. Her want of self- 
command, fits of ungovernable temper, fidgets and 
flurries, received constant attention. She grew up 
under the same watchful supervision. She not only 
rode well, but studied French, Italian, and German, 
drew, painted in water-colours, wrote verses and 
romantic tales. Her peculiar charm was that which 
is suggested by her nicknames, ‘ Squirrel,’ ‘ Ariel,’ ‘ Spirito,’ 
‘Young Savage’; and the fascination was enhanced by 
her slight figure, golden hair, large hazel eyes, beautiful 
teeth, and caressing musical voice. In one of his letters 


to her Byron paints the best of her portraits: 


‘the cleverest, most agreeable, absurd, amiable, perplexing, 
dangerous, fascinating little thing that lives now, or ought 
to have lived two thousand years before. I won’t talk to 
you of beauty ; I am no judge. But our beauties cease to be 
so when near you, and therefore you have some or something 


better.’ 


From one of Lady Spencer’s letters it would seem 
that Lady Caroline was in love with William Lamb from 
the time she was sixteen. She married him in 1805, 
They had one son. Even after her marriage her family 
were anxious for the future. Lady Spencer dreads the 
consequences of her ‘inordinate vanity,’ fidgets over her 
‘ eccentricities,’ is vexed at her impropriety in jumping 
‘over a couch at some Assembly ’—whether in the green 
pantaloons of which Byron disapproved is not stated— 
deplores her attachment to Lady Oxford, and hopes that 
she will not ‘attempt to be her knight-errant and defend 
her.’ Other escapades were more serious. In 1811 her 
flirtation with Sir Godfrey Webster, the former husband 
of Lady Holland, had become a social scandal. Lady 
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Melbourne, whose indiscretions had been more discreet, 
took her severely to task, and swept aside her ‘ cajoleries 
and flatteries’ with a coldly contemptuous letter. One 
further extract is too significant to be omitted. 


‘ How is dear Caroline going on ?’ asks Lady Spencer (June 
19, 1812). ‘She has so accustomed herself to represent things 
her own way that I can never depend upon what she says of 
the opinions of those with whom she lives.’ 


In March 1812 the Lambs were living, as they had 
done since their marriage, on the first floor of Melbourne 
House, the ground floor being occupied by Lord and 
Lady Melbourne. Each household was independent of 
the other; they had their separate friends, their own 
entertainments. When Lady Caroline first met Byron, 
she was in age three years older than he was; she had 
been married more than six years; she had lived, ever 
since she came out, in the centre of the most fashionable 
society. She was as well versed in the ways of the 
world as he was raw and inexperienced. ‘She was,’ as 
Lady Melbourne says, in advising Byron not to blame 
himself too much for what had passed, ‘no novice, and 
cannot be look’d on as the Victim of a designing Man.’ 
At their first meeting Lady Caroline says that she 
refused an introduction, and entered in her diary, ‘ mad, 
bad and dangerous to know.’ As to the first statement, 
and as to the contemporaneous entry in the diary, scep- 
ticism is permissible. Be that as it may, the acquaint- 
ance, once begun, rapidly ripened into the warmest 
friendship. It went to lengths which became a public 
scandal. It came to the notice of the Prince Regent, 
who said that Byron had bewitched the whole family, 
‘mothers and daughters and all.’ Her father-in-law 
remonstrated with Lady Caroline. She left the house. 
No one knew where she had gone. It was suspected 
that she had fled to Byron’s rooms. She had not done 
so. But Byron found out where she was, saw her, and 
induced her to return home. It mortified Lady Bess- 
borough, as she herself admitted, to confess that it was 
Byron’s appeal which carried the day. He promised 
that he would do his utmost to break the tie. To remove 
Lady Caroline from temptation, the whole family, in 
August 1812, left London for Ireland. Lady Spencer, 
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writing of her granddaughter a few days before her 
departure, hopes ‘all will be well. Her uncertainty and 
irritability of Mind are indeed most melancholy; but 
she loves her husband, and, as yet, he loves her. Is 
there no possibility of making her see what she risques 
in breaking such a Bond?’ 


At this point, September 1812, begin the newly pub- 
lished letters of Byron to Lady Melbourne. Ludy 
Melbourne was then sixty-two. In spite of the heavy 
handicap of a dull husband, she had for many years 
maintained a great social and political position among 
the leaders of fashion. If her beauty no longer fasci- 
nated, she still retained the charm which women who 
have been beautiful never lose. Wise with the wisdom 
of a clear head, sound sense, and experience, tactful from 
breadth of sympathy, witty and well read, she possessed 
an inexhaustible fund of good spirits. She was a smiling 
philosopher, with ‘mischievous eyes’ and a ‘wicked 
laugh. She drew Byron out, heard his confessions, 
responded to his frivolities, and, when asked, gave him 
the shrewdest of worldly advice. On the career of her 
son, William Lamb, all her ambitions were now centred. 
She had welcomed his marriage because it linked him 
with the great Whig families. But she despised Lady 
Caroline’s vagaries for the vulgar publicity which they 
courted. She detested them because they prejudiced 
her son’s position. He was in love with his wife, whose 
irresponsibilities distracted his political aims and dis- 
inclined him from exertion. One solution might be to 
allow Lady Caroline to compromise herself fatally with 
Byron. But against it were the shock to William Lamb's 
real affection for his wife, and the possible forfeiture of 
the political support of her powerful relations. The 
alternative was to break off the connexion between 
Byron and Lady Caroline. 

On this point Lady Melbourne concentrated herself. 
For her the first step was easy. She gained an ascen- 
dency over Byron which no one else ever succeeded 
in obtaining. His letters to her are, as it were, love- 
letters inspired by his ideal of what she was forty years 
ago. In her he found the woman who could not only 
have made him love her, but could have kept him in love 
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with her, who could have governed him, and supplied 
the backbone in which he knew he was deficient. ‘If 
she had been a few years younger,’ says Byron, ‘ what a 
fool she would have made of me, had she thought it 
worth her while!’ It would be a profitless speculation to 
conjecture what else she might have made of him, if she 
could have fired him to action. Lady Melbourne detected 
the quality of his letters—and the difference. Admira- 
tion, she reminds him, is not love; a woman loved is not 
admired. On her side, she found him a fascinating com- 
panion when he was in the mood. In his sulks or ill- 
temper she let him alone. ‘You know,’ she says, ‘ lagree 
with you when you say you are a very good-natured 
person. Everybody will find you so if they abstain from 
plaguing you when you are not in good spirits (we'll 
give it that name); and if they do, they deserve to meet 
with rebuffs.’ In the matter of Lady Caroline he was 
behaving well. Lady Melbourne repaid his youthful 
worship by helping him to free himself from his en- 
tanglement. She was at the same time protecting her 
son from social damage. Principles were not her strong 
point; her methods were those of worldly wisdom and 
experience. Married or single, Byron must be found, or 
encouraged to find, a new object of passion. 

Byron knew that he had compromised Lady Caroline 
in the eyes of the world. He had promised her relatives 
not to carry the affair further. To that promise he 
loyally adhered. But he had his own point of honour. 
If he would not advance, neither would he recede. The 
offer of release must come from her. If she was mad 
enough to take the irrevocable step of leaving her 
husband, he was ready to make every reparation in his 
power. He adopted the same attitude, a few months 
later, towards Lady Frances Wedderburn Webster. It 
may be thought that the protestation is theatrical. 
‘Once a poseur always a poseur’ may be a good working 
maxim in estimating character. On the other hand, in 
the case of Countess Guiccioli, he acted up to the pro- 
fession long after the attachment had ceased to be a 
romantic passion, and at some cost to himself. He only 
severed the connexion when her material interests and 
those of her family made it overwhelmingly desirable. 
He was not put to the test by Lady Caroline. More 
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resolute or harder-natured men would have cut the knot 
decisively and at once. It was the wisest course and the 
one advised by Lady Melbourne. Byron was weaker 
but more chivalrous. Recognising Lady Caroline’s claim 
upon him, he would not make her feel the degradation 
of declaring his indifference. 

On these terms he was at a disadvantage in corre- 
spondence. She showed no sign of offering him his 
release. On the contrary, she asked him whether he 
could live without her. In his ‘diabolical dilemma’ he 
could see only two remedies. One was flight from the 
country, the other an immediate marriage. Out comes 
the amazing secret. The woman to whom Byron is 
really attached, he tells Lady Melbourne, is her niece, 
Miss Milbanke. Her main attraction for him was her 
high character. ‘I never saw a woman whom I esteemed 
so much.” ‘Whomever I may marry, that is the woman 
I should wish to have married. In October, Lady 
Melbourne, on his behalf, proposed to her niece; Miss 
Milbanke refused, but hoped that they would continue 
friends. For months they interchanged letters. When, 
in September 1814, Byron proposed again—this time in 
his own hand, but still by letter—he was accepted. 
Byron heard from Lady Melbourne of the refusal. At 
once his thoughts turn to using the affair as a means of 
freeing himself from Lady Caroline. His offer of 
marriage to another woman might convince her of his 
indifference. His rejection might reduce her estimation 
of him as an ‘article of value.’ Lady Melbourne took 
another view. ‘Not a word to Caroline. He obeyed. 
Lady Melbourne probably feared that her daughter-in- 
law might regain her power in the réle of consoler to a 
man whose vanity had been more hurt than he knew. 
Evidently, also, she doubted the strength of Byron’s good 
resolution. In Lady Caroline’s absence he might be 
stout, and yet pliable as wax in her presence. She 
wanted him settled, and appears to have suggested that 
he should seek consolation with Lady Oxford. A fort- 
night after his rejection, he was installed in Lady 
Oxford’s house at Eywood, a new Rinaldo in the 
‘bowers of Armida.’ In her care he remained till she 
left England in July 1813. 

From Eywood Byron wrote to Lady Caroline that he 
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was ‘attached to another.’ Her replies poured in, some 
addressed to him, some to Lady Oxford—now ‘ wild head- 
strong and vainly threatening herself, etc., etc.,’ now full 
of reproaches, now propounding a ‘number of unanswer- 
able questions’ to Lady Oxford, now demanding an inter- 
view, now ‘threatening to visit Eywood in all her terrors’ 
or to write to Lord Oxford. Now she adopted a bullying 
tone, ‘learned in Ireland.’ ‘She will not,’ Byron tells 
Lady Melbourne, ‘give up my letters. I will deliver up 
hers nevertheless, and mine she may make the most of 
—the Editor of any Magazine will treat with her for 
them on moderate terms.’ She burned him in effigy at 
Brocket for the amusement of local newspapers. She 
scratched herself with a knife at some social entertain- 
ment because he spoke of her coldly. She made a scene 
at a masquerade. She forged a letter from him to 
Mr Murray and obtained possession of his picture. She 
sent out her pages with a travesty of his family motto 
on their livery buttons. She tried to make mischief 
between him and Lady Melbourne, or between him and 
Lord Clare, Moore, and Hobhouse. She read a private 
letter from him to Lady Melbourne, to the latter’s great 
disgust and annoyance. She tampered—so he suspected 
—with his servants, in order to obtain information as 
to his movements. Disguised as a page, she obtained 
admission to his rooms, and ransacked his papers. She 
told her story here, there, and everywhere. 

Her ubiquitous persistence told on Byron’s nerves. 
There is comic exasperation in such expressions as ‘ Good 
God! am I to be hunted from place to place like a 
Russian bear or Emperor?’ or ‘I am sure since the days 
of the Dove in the Ark, no animal has had such a time 
of it as I—no rest anywhere. But there is deadly 
earnest in the letter of June 26, 1814: 


‘She may hunt me down—it is the power of any mad or 
bad woman to do so by any man—but snare me she shall not; 
torment me she may; how am I to bar myself from her! I 
am already almost a prisoner: she has no shame, no feeling, 
no one estimable quality. . . . If there is one human being 
whom I do utterly detest and abhor, it is she; and, all things 
considered, I feel to myself justified in so doing. She has 
been an adder in my path ever since my return to this 
country; she has often belied and sometimes betrayed me; 
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she has crossed me everywhere, and worried and grieved and 
been a curse to me and mine. You may show her this if you 
please—or to any one you please: if these were the last words 
I were to write upon earth, I would not revoke one letter 
except to make it more legible.’ 


Never did two lovers torture one another more cruelly. 
Byron was still faced by the alternative of flight or 
marriage. He again chose the latter. 

In the case of Lady Caroline, Byron establishes some 
claim to sympathy and on one point to approval. Lady 
Melbourne and he were working together; and it was, 
therefore, natural that he should keep her informed of 
the doings of her daughter-in-law. But his cireumstan- 
tial account of his affair with Lady Frances Wedderburn 
Webster stands on a different footing. That he should 
have told the story at all was bad taste; that he should 
have told it for the amusement of Lady Melbourne 
leaves an unpleasant impression of both of them. His 
enclosure of one of the letters received from Lady 
Frances is an unpardonable betrayal. The story gives 
minute details in a number of letters which are among 
the wittiest and most spirited in the new collection. 
Its morality has only one redeeming feature. Byron 
shrank from taking advantage of what he believed to 
be his opportunity. The self-restraint is to his credit. 
Lady Melbourne seems to have suspected that the 
affections of Lady Frances were not seriously engaged. 
That the young woman was amusing herself at Byron’s 
expense is possible, and, unless her character developed 
with extreme rapidity, not improbable. Eighteen months 
later, Lady Caroline Lamb met her at Brussels, imme- 
diately after the Battle of Waterloo. Lady Caroline, 
writing of her to Lady Melbourne, reports that the 
Duke of Wellington fell so ‘desperately in love with 
her and two others’ that ‘he did not reach the battle 
in time. ... She is most affected. Perhaps a certain 
rivalship makes me see her less favourably: but indeed 
Lady F. Webster is too ridiculous. Lady Melbourne 
seems to have told Lady Caroline the story in order to 
cure her of her infatuation. Did she drop other hints 
with the same object to her daughter-in-law ? 

In April 1816, society proclaimed Byron an outcast. 
His departure from England was the execution of a 
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previously arranged plan of an extended tour on the 
Continent. That he never returned was the result of 
subsequent circumstances. His apparent flight, com- 
bined with his acceptance of the separation, confirmed 
whatever scandals were afloat. In his own interest and 
that of others he would have been wiser to ‘face the 
music.’ He himself stated, and, so far as is known, the 
statement has never been disputed, that he only agreed 
to the separation because his wife appealed to his 
previous promise that, if she wanted it, he would not 
oppose her wish. The mischief was aggravated by his 
joining Shelley in Switzerland. In the days of the 
Regency, his association with that delicate high-souled 
nature was regarded as the lowest depth of his moral 
downfall. It is a striking commentary on the fallacies 
of contemporary judgments. 


It is a relief, in the second volume, to return to the 
society of Byron’s men-friends in the familiar world 
of the previously published correspondence. There are 
fresh details, but no novelties except the very valuable 


series of Shelley’s letters—serious, earnest, and slightly 
formal. Once more the reiterated demands for ‘ Calcined 
Magnesia’ and ‘tooth-powwder, ‘red only,’ strike us between 
the shoulders like a southern sun or a boisterous friend. 
The new letters maintain the previous impression of 
mental power. They are distinguished by the same 
qualities of vitality, vivacity, and versatility. They 
are full of shrewd comments—often witty, sometimes 
penetrating—on men, affairs, and literature, of apt 
quotations, of humorous incidents humorously described, 
of boyish outbursts of almost buffooning fun. At one 
moment he endures criticism with good-humoured 
patience; in the next he explodes with comic rage at 
‘that rugged rhinoceros Murray, or at the ‘eternal 
dawdling’ of his man of parchments, and wishes that 
his friends were ‘all damned from Pylades to the 
present day.’ Few of his friends’ letters are extant. 
From his own it might be inferred that, with the 
glorious exception of Shelley, they were more lavish of 
criticism than of praise. If so, it is permissible to regret 
the tone. The bad opinions that were entertained of 
him by the public stimulated him to their justification 
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rather than to their reversal. ‘Baby Byron,’ as his 
sister called him, never outgrew many of the childlike 
qualities which great poets are sometimes privileged to 
preserve. And he was a hurt child, wounded in his 
affections, his pride, his vanities. Two new letters from 
Hobhouse, printed in the second volume, are, from this 
point of view, peculiarly pathetic. They came too late. 
Byron was dead. He was denied the pleasure of know- 
ing how dear he was to his friends in England, how 
many they were, and with what pride and hope they 
were watching his career in Greece. 

A fortnight after his arrival in Venice, Byron writes 
to Kinnaird (Nov. 27, 1816), ‘I have fallen in love, and 
with a very pretty woman. The Segati household was 
extraordinary enough. The interior of his own insanitary 
malaria-haunted palace is even stranger and more de- 
based. Rival mistresses quarrel with Italian volubility 
and violence. Fletcher, ‘the man of learning,’ with his 
‘foolish face,’ stands helpless. The monkeys chatter. 
‘Matz,’ patient with age, sits with a biscuit on his nose. 
The two younger mastiffs gambol round the little 
Allegra. The master makes love in the salon, the Swiss 
valet from the hall window. It was an orgy of bitterness 
and despair, which nearly destroyed him physically. He 
was saved by the visits of his friends, by his daily rides 
on the Lido, and, above all, by his literary work. If he 
was, as he says, ‘ dissolute by night,’ he was also ‘studious 
by day.’ Never was the duality of his personality more 
strikingly displayed. During these three degraded years, 
on which he looked back with loathing, he completed or 
produced the third and fourth Cantos of ‘ Childe Harold,’ 
‘Manfred,’ ‘Mazeppa,’ the ‘ Lament of Tasso,’ ‘Beppo,’ the 
two first Cantos of ‘Don Juan.’ At the time, he did 
more than any other writer of his age to interpret to 
his fellow-countrymen the scenery, art, and letters of 
the Continent, and in turn, exile though he was, to 
impress Europe through his writings with the existence 
of an English literature. His poetry does not attempt 
to soar into the higher world of the prophet or the | 
moralist. But, in compass and in variety of style, the 
achievement is remarkable. At no other period of his 
career is it more necessary to bring this parallel revela- 
tion of himself into the account in any final estimate of 
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his complex character. Callous he was not. Without 
reading into his poetry any facts of his life, there is no 
more impassioned expression of the feeling of remorse 
than is to be found in ‘ Manfred.’ It is a personal cry 
wrung from the depths. 

The later years in Italy were regulated by the in- 
fluence of the Countess Guiccioli. Their story is too 
familiar to be retold. The new letters confirm or settle 
some minor points of controversy in Byron’s favour. 
He was, for instance, neither niggardly to Shelley nor 
unkind to his widow. On the contrary, he lent his 
brother-poet money, refused his legacy, and treated 
Mary Shelley with a kindness for which she repeatedly 
expressed her gratitude. The very serious charge of 
suppressing the letter which Mary Shelley entrusted to 
him to forward to Hoppner, is found to be incapable of 
proof. That he behaved harshly to Clare Clairmont 
appears to be true. But nothing is known of his reasons 
for refusing to see or write to her. It is the brutality 
of his expressions rather than his conduct that Shelley 
condemns. Both he and his wife approved of his insist- 
ing on the custody of the child. ‘I feel, writes Shelley, 
‘more and more strongly the wisdom of your firmness 
on the subject... . Allegra’s happiness depends upon 
your perseverance.’ The child's death was a blow which 
he felt acutely. He never could bear to mention her 
name. 

In the spring of 1823, Byron was settled at the Casa 
Salucci near Genoa in the company of the Countess 
Guiccioli, her father Count Gamba, and his family. The 
association had lasted four years. The tie may have 
been no longer cherished. It may have been worn as 
a fetter. Its duration may have depended more on 
circumstances than on affection. For Byron’s sake, 
Teresa Guiccioli had fled from her husband’s house. 
Partly on account of the association with Byron, Count 
Gamba had been exiled from Ravenna, and he and his 
son had been expelled from Tuscan territory. So long 
as these circumstances lasted, honour forbade him to 
seek freedom. Suddenly a change came. By the inter- 
vention of the Pope, Count Gamba was recalled from 
exile on the condition that he brought his daughter 
home with him. Her husband was willing to take her 
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back, or, if she wished, to provide separate maintenance. 
But she must give up Byron. Every argument of worldly 
interest enforced the proposal. The Countess reluctantly 
consented. Byron was free. She and her father had 
gone, when Byron went on board the collier-brig 
‘Hercules’ (July 13, 1823) bound for Leghorn on his way 
to Greece. A contrary wind detained the ship in harbour. 
Byron came ashore and wandered through the deserted 
house and empty rooms—alone with his thoughts. 

The next day he sailed. To him and his friends the 
cause of Greece was the cause of liberty and of humanity. 
He had an ideal and lived up to it in action. He 
shouldered responsibility, showed sound sense, firmness, 
perseverance, and courage. When he died at Messa- 
longhi, his last messages, which might have explained 
much and modified many judgments, were unintelligible. 

The theme is well-worn. It is impossible to write on 
it with freshness, still more with authority. Each indi- 
vidual will form his own picture of the man. Inevitably, 
the opinions of contemporaries, however brief and partial 
their acquaintance, influence our judgments. Impres- 
sions formed a century later are comparatively valueless. 
Knowing this, I hesitate to state any personal experi- 
ences. I only do so in the hope that, here and there, 
others will give Byron a fairer hearing. For several 
years my leisure was spent in the society of Byron and 
his friends. I started with a strong aversion, which was 
again and again deepened by some display of the baser 
qualities of his nature. But, in the end, the conviction 
grew that he was not only a greater but a better and 
more lovable man than he allowed himself to appear. 
That impression is confirmed by the letters from Shelley, 
the one man who was his intellectual equal, the one man 
with whom, in spite of his habitual incontinence of 
speech, he talked without restraint, the man who was, 
as he himself said, ‘ the best and least selfish man I ever 
knew; I never knew one who was not a beast in 
comparison.’ 
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